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VALUABLB WOBKS BBCBNTLT PUBLISHED BY 

GOULD, KENDALL AND LINCOLN. 
HISTOBf OF AHERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 

IN ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA. 

Bt William Gammell, A. M., 
Professor in Brown University. With Maps and an Appendix. 

From the " Maeedonian," 

It affords us great pleasure to state that a book with the above title is just 
published. A woric that should give a consecutive history of our missions in an 
attractive and impressive form, and at a moderate price, has been long and 
greatly needed for the instruction, conviction, and encouragement of the thou- 
sands on whom they depend for support. Such a work they now have. It is 
no compilation given in the language of journals and letters before published, 
but a book almost every line of which is in the words of the author. From a 
very wide and varied range of topics he has selected facts with fidelity and 
discrimination, and has so grouped and described them, as to make a narrative 
which cannot fail to interest and profit every class of readers. Some may wish 
the book had been more minute in its details. But this could not be without 
changing its design and diminishing its value. 

The work embraces 379 pages i3mo., with seven maps of countries in 
Asia and Africa, and an appendix in which will t^ found several valuable 
tables. It is to be printed and bound in the publisher's best style, and sold at tJu 
unusually Una price of seventy-five cents a copy ! 

The work was written at the request of the Executive Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Union, and the manuscript was submitted to the examination of a com- 
mittee in every respect qualified to docide as to its truthfulness and its literary 
merits. Their certificate we publish entire as the strongest commendation aC 
the work which can be desired : — 

CSRTIFICATE. 

The uiTDBasioNED, having been requested by the Executive Committee of 
the Missionary Unien. to read in manuscript. Professor Gammell's Histort or 
Amebic AN Baptist Mimions, are happy in being able to state that, in our 
opinion, the work is well adapted te accomplish the important purposes for 
which it was written. 

Such a history we think to be much needed, and worthy of being read by all. 
It exhibits gratifying evidence of research, fidelity and skill. It sets before the 
reader, in a lucid manner, facts that should never be forgotten. S«me of them, 
in power to awaken attention and touch the heart, could scarcely be surpassed 
by fiction. Others are full of instruction, presenting the rich fruits of varied ex- 
perience ; or coming in impressive tones of Christian love and admonition from 
the graves of those who, in making known the way of salvation, have cheerfully 
laid down their lives in distant lands. And others still abound in encourage- 
ment, giving us to see unequivocal tokens of success, — the foundations of idola- 
try and superstition shaken ; the Holy Scriptures translated ; the press sending 
forth messages of Divine truth ; children gathered into schools, and brought 
under evangelical influence ; the gospel proclaimed by missionaries and native 
preachers ; converts multiplied ; the ordinances of Christ administered ; churches 
constituted, exemplifying in the lives of their members the power and lovelinestf 
of primitive Christianity, and sending up to heaven, from overflowing hearts, 
the voice of prayer, and hymns of praise ; — all urging us onward in the mis- 
sionary enterprise, and all fitted to excite our gratitude tt> God, in view of the 
signal blessing which he has already bestowed on our feeble endeavors. 

SPENCER H. CONE, 
DANIEL SHARP, 
IRAH CHASE. 
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THE EARTH AND MAN: 

Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, considered iii its Relation to the 
History of Mankind. Bt Arnold Gutot, Prof, of Phys. Geo. &, Hist, Neu- 
chateL Translated from the French, by Prof. C. C. Felton. With lUiistratioiM. 

From Prof. Louis Jlgassiz. 

" I understand that you are about publishing the lectures of Prof. Guyot en 
Physical Geography. Having been his friend from childhood, as a fellow stu- 
dent in college, and as a colleague in the same university, I may be permitted 
to express my high sense of the value of his attainments. Mr. Guyot has not 
only been at the best school, that of the Ritter and Humboldt, and become fa- 
miliar with the present state of the science of our earth, but he has himself, in 
many instances, drawn new conclusions fVom the facts now ascertained, and 
presented most of them in a new point of view. Several of the most brilliant 
generalizations developed in his lectures, are his ; and if more extensively cir- 
culated, will not only render the study of geography more atti active, but actually 
show it in its true light, namelv, as the science of the relations which exist be- 
tween nature and man, throughoat history ; of the contrasts observed between 
the different parts of the globe ; of the laws of horizontal and vertical forms of 
the dry land, in its contact with the sea ; of climate, &c. It would be highly 
serviceable, it seems to me, for the benefit of schools and teachers, that yon 
should induce Mr. Guyot to write a series of graduated text-books of geography, 
from the first elements, up to a scientific treatise. It would give new life to 
these studies, in this country, and be the best preparation for sound statistical 
investigations." 

From Prof. Oeorge T^cknorj Boaton^ * 

GsffTLEHEif :— I was very glad a few days ago, to learn, incidentally, that you 
Intend to publish Guyot*s Lectures on Physical Geography. I attended as 
many of them as I could with convenience, besides which, I read them as they 
appeared in the Daily Traveller ; and I have no doubt you will, by making them 
easily accessible, render a service at once to the cause of science and of popular 
education. Their familiar and simple manner, will, I hope, cause them to be 
used in our schools, where I think their modest learning and religious philoso- 
phy will make them an excellent foundation for the study of all geography, as it 
IS now taught, and especially of that higher geography which connects itself 
with the destinies of the whole human race. 

Your obedient servant, 

GEO. TICKNOR. 

The work is also highly commended by Prof. B. Pierce, Mtrvard University, 
Charles Sumner, Esq.,Greorge S. Hillard, Esq., Rev. E. N. Kh'k,and many others. 



WAVLAND'8 UNITERSITI SERMONS. 

Sermons delivered in Brown University. By FaAivcis Wayland. 

CoffTENTs. — Theoretical Atheism. Practical Atheism. The Moral Character 
of Man, Love to God. The Fall of Man. Justification by Works Impossible. 
Preparation for the Advent of the Messiah. The Work of the Messiah. Justi- 
fication by Faith. A Day in the Life of Jesus of Nazareth. The Fall of Peter. 
The Church of Christ. The Unity of the Church. The Duty of Obedience to 
the Civil Magistrates. The recent Revolutions in Europe. 



TH£ PERSON AND VORK Of CHRIST. 

Br Ernest Sartorius, D. D. Translated from the German, by Rsv. O. S. 

Stearvs, a. M. Cloth. 4^ Cents. 

A work of much ability, and presenting the argument in a style that will be new 
to most American readers, it will deservedly attract attention. — A*. Y. Observer, 

Whether we consider the importance of the subject discussed, or the persrilcu- 
ous exhibition of truth in the volume before us, the chaste and elegant style 
used, or the devout spirit of the author, we cannot but dpsiro that the work may 
meet \V!lh an extensivo citrulation. — ChrUtiau Inder. 
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PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE: 

Or, Illastrations of Practical Godliness drawn from the Book of Wisdom. 

BY E: L. MAGOON. 

There is not a richer mine of precious thoughts and striking aphorisms, than the 
Book of the Proverbs of Solomon. With an easy and attractive style, Mr. Magoon 
possesses an extensive acquaintance with ancient and modem literature, and inter- 
weaves his practical reflections with varied illustrations and quotations ; rendering 
his work as entertaining as it is instructive. It is a book for the people ; " discu#> 
ing the exalted principles of Christian morality in a manner adapted to the compre- 
hension of the great mass of mankind." — Christian Union by Dr. Baird. 

This work turns the Book of Proverbs to excellent account. It illustrates the 
great rules and principles of moral obligation, with admirable effect. If the whole 
world would study it and practise upon it, there would not long be occasion to pray 
for the millennium. — JllboMy ArgvLs, 

REPUBLICAN~CHRISTIANITY: 

Or, True Libdfty ; as Exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of the 

Great Redeemer. By E. L. Magoon. Author of " Proverbs for the 

People," ** Orators of the American Revolution," &c. 

To all who hate tyranny, revere humanity,believe in progress, and follow Christ, 
tihis work is inscribed. 

Contents. — ^Part I. The Republican Character of Jesus Christ. Chap. I. The 
In&ncy of Christ. II. The Youth of Christ. III. The Manhood of Christ. IV. 
Christ as a Preacher. Y. The Sacrifice of Christ.— Port II. The Republican Consti- 
tution of the Primitive Church. Chap. I. The Church without a King. II. Without 
a Pope. III. Without a Bishop. IV. Without a Priest. Y. Without an Aristocrat. — 
Part. III. The Republican Influence of Christian Doctrine. Chap. I. Christianity the 
Solace of the Obscure. II. The Patron of the Aspiring. III. The Fortifier of the 
Weak. IV. The Deliverer of the Oppressed. V. The Rewarder of the Sacrificed. 

It is adapted to the spirit of the times. It meets and answers the great inquiry 
of the present day. It dei^ribes clearly the corruptions of past times, the imper- 
fections of the present, and the changes that must be effected in the forms and spirit 
of religion, and through religion upon the State, to secure to us better and brighter 
prospects for the future. The author is not afraid to expose and condemn the erron 
and corruptions, either of the Church or State. — Christian Watchman. 

In this work the author brings the teachings of Scripture to bear upon the sub- 
ject of political institutions, and deduces the principles of free government from the 
precepts of the Saviour, and the maxims of pure Christianity. We commend the 
volume to the notice of all who are interested in the important study of the con- 
nection between good morals and good government. — Boston Courier, 

The great topics of the book, are, the Republican Character of Jesus Christ, the 
Republican Constitution of the Primitive Church, and the Republican Influence of 
Christian Doctrine. That portion of the work wMch treats of the republican char- 
acter of the Primitive Church, has especially pleased us. Mr. M. has at his com- 
mand a rich store of learning, from which he skilfully draws abundant evidence for 
the support of the position he assumes. — Boston Recorder, 



THE SOCIAL PSALMIST, 

A New Selection of Hymns for Conference Meetings and Family Worship.. 

Br Bason Stow and S. F. Smith. 

HI/* This selection has been in preparation nearly five years. It has been the 
aim of the editors to supply a work of not only elevated poetic and musical merit, 
but of true devotional spirit, embracing, with many new hymns, all those which 
have been long fimiiliar in the Conference meeting, and hallowed by early associa- 
tion of home and social prayer. 

The work forms an admirable companion to the Psalmist, and we hope will be 
widely used in connection with i*-. — JWto York Recorder. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

BY JOHN HARBIS, D. D. 



THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 

TTu present is the first qfa series qf volumes projected by the Author ; each volume 
to be complete in itself, <>nd irtU appear at intervals. By a special arraugemeut with 
the Author, the American Publishers will be supplied with the early sheets of the fk- 
ture volumes qf this series, and wHl issue them simultaneously with the London Edition. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It seems to us a very succeasful specimen of the synthetical mode of reasoning. 
It puts the mind on a new track, and is well fitted to awaken its energies and ex- 
pand its yiews. We have never seen the natural sciences, particularly Geology, 
made to give so decided and unimpeachable a testimony to revealed truth. He 
appears to allow it all that it can Justly claim, all indeed that its advocates can fairly 
claim for it, while the integrity and truth of the Scriptures are mainlined invio- 
late. And the wonders of God's works, which he has here grouped together^ convey 
a most magnificent and even overpowering idea of the Great Creator. We wish that 
we could devote a week, uninterruptedly, to its perusal and re-perusal. — Christian 
Mrror, Portland. 

A work of theolo^cal science, not to be passed over with a glance, and not to be 
understood on a cursory perusal. It applies certain principles or laws to the suc- 
cessive stages of the pre- Adamite earth ; to the historical development of man ; to 
the feunily ; to the nation ; to the Son of God ; to the church ; to the Bible revela- 
tion, and to the fbture prospects of humanity. It is a carefully prepared volume, 
calculated to assist an understanding of important truths, and of the great ends of 
Creation. — Evening Transcript, Boston* ' 



MAN PRIMEVAL: 

Or, trk CoifSTiTUTioiv AND Priiiitivb Conditio:* or thb Humaw Bbiito. 

With a fine Portrait of the Author. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It surpasses in interest its predecessor. It is an able attempt to carry out the 
author's grand conception. His purpose is to unfold, as fiur as possible, the suc- 
cessive steps by which Crod is accomplishing his purpose to manifest His all-suffi- 
ciency. • • • The reader is led along a pathway abounding with rich and valuable 
thought, going on from the author's opening propositions to their complete demon- 
stration. To students of mental and moral science, it will be a valuable contribu- 
tion, and will assuredly secure their attention. — Christian Chronicle, PlUl. 

Dr. Harris, though a young man, has placed himself in the very front rank of 
scientific writers, and his essays attract the attention of the most erudite scholars 
of the age. — JV*«io York Observer. 

It is eminently philosophical, and at the same time glowing and eloquent. It 
cannot &il to have a wide circle of rraders, or to repay richly the hours which are 
given to its pages. — ^ew York Recordei'. 

The reputation of the author of this volume is co-extensive with the English lan- 
guage. The work before us manifests much learning and metaphysical acumen. 
Its great recommendation is, its power to cause the reader to thiiik and reflect. — 
Boston Recorder. 

Reverently recognizing the Bible as the foundation and exponent of truth, he Is 
as independent and fearless as he is original apd forcible ; and he adds to these 
qualities consummate skill in argument and elegance of diction. — ^JV*. Y. Commercial 

Adpertiser. 
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PREFACE. 



A BEHEMBRANCE of my early wants, and a regard to 
the natural action of the mind in composing sermonsi led 
to the preparation of the following work. 

Without detracting from the substantial merits of exist- 
ing works on preaching, I may just mention two particulars 
in which they have appeared to me deficient. They do 
not contemplate the actual position of a man who under- 
takes to compose a sermon ; and, consequently, they do not 
unfold the proSess through which his mind ought to pass. 
In other words, they contemplate a sermon, as composed ; 
not the man, as preparing to compose, and as actually com- 
posing, a sermon. This remark presents the idea on which 
a chief part of the following work is built^ and which is 
also employed by Gresley in his Treatise on Preaching. 

1* 



6 PREFACE. 

For this idea I am as much indebted to Cicero and Qainc- 
tilian, as to my own experience: probably, more; for 
nature has not sufficient play in many of our studies ; and 
however ready she may be to indicate the proper starting- 
point, srane of us need more than a hint, fix>m other quar- 
ters, in order to accept her guidance. 

The other particular alluded to, is, that in some valuable 
works on this subject a student is left without a proper 
view, and without proper specimens, of sermons commonly 
denominated UxluaL Now, however superior are sermons 
which are marked by unity of subject-^ and the following 
pages will bear testimony to a high valuation of them on 
n^ part — the experience of the pulpit, and the mental 
oonstitation and bafoits of large masses of hearers, and of 
many preachers, clearly show that textual sermons are not 
to be dispensed with. Much space is not required for 
instructions on sudk sennons ; still, a practical view of them 
is evidently desirable. •» 

Though I have intimated that existing works do not 
meet the wants which I have felt as a teacher, yet I have 
not the presumption to suppose that every want of teach- 
ers, or of young ministers, will be met by the present vol- 
umOk Lideed, on the subject of preaching the range for 
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pireoepts and advice is so amplei and the demand for oom- 
mon sense and philosqphj, for experience and obeervationf 
IS 80 constant; the peculiarities of taste and custom in dif- 
ferent denoitiinations of Christians, as well as the diversi- 
ties of time and place, all exerting an influence on preach* 
ing, are so many, that it wooH be marvellous if any one 
book on the subject should receive universal £Avor. 

This volume takes for granted, that the student has 
already become acquainted with the works of Campbell 
and Whately on rhetoric ; more particularly, with the latter 
author's Elements of Rhetoric. No book exhibits, better 
ibaa the last-mentioned, the prindples on which a man 
must act, who would reason justly and cogently, write or 
speak lucidly and earnestly, and thus be able to ^< cany his 
poinf 

The present work presupposes, also, the possession and 
the habitual cultivation, by candidates for the ministry, of 
personal religion. It does not, therefore, discuss the neces- 
sity of piety to a preacher. The general spirit of a work 
on preaching, and particular suggestions naturally occurr- 
ing at appropriate places, should be such as to indicate, 
without the danger of mistake, the indispensableness of 
piety to the, proper discharge of the preacher's office. I 
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use the word piety, here, in distmction from mere upright 
moral deportment, and as involving a radical spiritoal ren- 
ovation. Pietj, thus understood, is indispensable tb a 
preacher. I do not assert, that a man canned be an elo- 
quent preacher without it: for, eloquence requires mainly 
a dignified and interesting subject, a good acquaintance with 
it, an inventive genius, and a sensibility sufficiently keen to 
make a man feel his subject and forget himself; and, evi- 
dently, many religious subjects may be amply known, and 
may awaken genius and sensibility, in the absence of genu- 
ine piety. Yet, beyond question, religion presents many 
subjects which cannot be properly apprehended, and, of 
course, cannot be adequately treated but by a man who has 
had inward experience in regard to them. Many relations, 
also, or bearings of subjects, less exclusively experimental, 
will escape the observation, or cannot stir the sjrmpathies, 
of any but a pious man. Besides, even subjects more 
strictly intellectual would be more eloquently treated by a 
man who should have, in addition to the requisites which 
another may possess, the advantage of a heart pervaded by 
love to God. It is strictly correct, therefore, even on 

• 

rhetorical grounds, to insist on piety as a prime requisite to 
a preacher ; and to enjoin on him the assiduous cultivation 
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at tbat faiih in Christ by which his heart may be diseiitaiH 

gled from earthly and sensual inflnences, and, free from 

selfish ptuposeSy may make the glorjr of the Bedeemer the 

main spring of his activity. 

It is, also^ here taken for granted, that the gtadeot is snf- 

ficienily acquainted with Christian theology, or is obtaining 

a sufficient acquaintance with it, to become a preacher. 
Hence, instruction in religious doctrines does not occupy 

any of these pages ; not have I thoi^t it within my pro- 
vince to express c^inions as to the proper view, or the 
relative position, of various doctrines, which yet will form 
the substance of many semums. This belongs to the 
theologian, rather than to the rhetorician* 

I have preferred to make a small book* My aim has 
been, to cultivate the inventive powero of students, and 
help them to rely on their own resources. 

Dr. Ware's Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching will 
prove, I trust, an acceptable appendage to the work. This 
mode of preaching deserves more attention from educated 
ministers than it receives ; and Dr. Ware's essay discusses it 
fully and judiciously. I should not do justice to my feel- 
ings, in speaking of this essay, without endeavoring to pre- 
possess my readers in its favor, by pa3ring an honest, though 
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a merely passing, tribute to the ability and excellent spirit 
of its author, with whom I had the happiness, for many 
years, of a general acquaintance. My thanks are due to 
the Bev. Chandler Bobbins, the editor of Dr. Ware's 
Works, for permission to avail myself of this Essay. 

Though I have endeavored to give this book a complete- 
ness adequate to the wants of students generally, yet the 
use of the following works in connection with it would be 
attended with advantage: Fenelon's Dialogues on Elo- 
quence, Campbell's Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence, Forter^s 
Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, Gresley's Treatise 
on Preaching. To these may be added Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds' Discourses before the Boyal Academy; a work, pre- 
pared for students in painting and statuary, but unfolding 
with rare felicity — since the fine arts have so much in 
common with oratory — the higher principles of rhetoric 
The young minister would possess in this collection an am- 
ple rhetorical apparatus. 

H. J. R. 

NewUm Theological Institution, 
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SACRED RHETORIC 



CHAPTER I. 



nCTRODUCTORT VIEW OP BHBTOBIC. — DIVISIONS OP THE 
PRESENT WORK, AND GLASSES OP SERMONS. 

Rhetoric, in the modern acceptation of the term, is the 
science of good writing. It includes within its Modern xm 
province precepts pertaining to all sorts of writ- ^*^ '•'™- 
ing, poetry as well as prose, orations, philosophical trea- 
tises, essays, and epistles. It regulates the use of the pen, 
and is particularly careful to produce a good style of com- 
position. In common language, it often signifies the culti- 
vation of polite literature in general; and between the 
terms Rhetoric and Belles Lettres little, if any, distinction 
is usually made. The term oratory is sometimes annexed 
to that of rhetoric ; as when we speak of a professorship 
of Rhetoric and Oratory. In such a connection, oratory 
pertains to the public speaker's emplojrment before an 
audience ; rhetoric, to his preparatory employment in the 
study. Rhetoric has reference to a literary production in 
itself considered, whether it is to be delivered before an 
audience, or to be printed for private reading ; when the 
individual presents himself before an audience, having per- 
formed the labor of preparation, whether that labor consisted 

2 



14 SACRED RHETOKIC. 

fiolely in meditation and arrangement of topics and thoughts, 
or included the additional work of ccmmiitting the discourse 
to paper, he then appears as a speaker^ or orator, rather 
than as a writer. 

Among the andents, rhetoric related specifically to pub- 
Aodent lue ^^ Speaking, and was subservient to the forming 
of the term, (rfan orator. It properly concerned itself with pre- 
cepts on the construction and delivery of public speeches. 
This was its appropriate field. 

The etymology of the word — it being deriyed fix>m ^o>, 
I speak — accounts for its having been applied by the an- 
cients to a system of instructions on oratory. Their trea- 
tises on rhetoric, consequently, discuss the subject of ora- 
ticms, and aim to form a perfect orator. Whatever did not 
very intimately concern the composition and delivery of 
speeches, and the forming of a finished orator, was beyond 
their province, when strictly and properly viewed. Still, 
as rules pertaining to the diction, or style, of orations, would 
also be applicable to other species of writing, compositions 
which were not intended for public delivery, received atten- 
tion from the ancient rhetoricians.* But the orator's occu- 
pation was that to which rhetoric was mainly subservient 
Hence, a treatise on this subject did not instruct oa poetry ; 
this latter subject employed a distinct treatise. Thus we 
have Aristotle's work on the Art of Poetry, as well as his 
work on the Art of Rhetoric ; thus, too^ we have Horace's 
treatise on the Art of Poetry. 

Whether it is wise to extend the application of the term so 
as to make it nearly equivalent to the cultivatioQ of polite lit- 
erature, or whether it would be desirable to restore the more 
specific use of the word, it is needless now to discuss. The ex- 

* See Whately's Bhctoiic, Introduction, § L 
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tension of its meaning was a very natural one, and usage has 
sanctioned it ; though recent works seem tending to limit 
its application to prose compositions. For the Extent of 
purposes of theological students, in particular, it Rhetoric, 
will be most profitable, as well as most convenient, to con- 
form to the ancient signification, and to consider Sacred 
Khetoric as appropriated to instruction on the preparation 
and deliveiy of sermons. 

Such being its object, the utility of this branch of study 
will at once be conceded, provided the system utiutj of 
of instruction is good. An objection against Rhetoric. 
it may, indeed, exist in the view of some persons, on the 
alleged ground that systematic instruction overlooks in- 
dividual genius, moulding all alike, notwithstanding the 
diversities of talent and circumstances, and that it thus 
tends to form a mechanical preacher. This, however, 
is a mistake. For though a system of instructions marks 
out a definite course, yet it need not enter so much 
into detail as to interfere with any man's peculiarities. 
If it merely exhibit the principles which the design of 
sermons and the nature of the' human mind require, 
within the limits thus fixed ample range will be found for 
excursive minds, as well as for those which cannot, or dare 
not, take a bold flight Besides, instruction is intended to 
meet the wants of the forming age, and to set the mind on 
the proper track for self-cultivation and independent action. 
Precepts which cramp the mental powers instead of direct- 
ing their free action, are not to be tolerated. Who does 
not condemn a mode of agriculture which should produce 
only a stinted growth, instead of enabling the inherent pow- 
ers of a plant to exert themselves, by the cultivator's loos- 
ening and enriching the soil, and giving free access to all 



n 
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the kindly external influences which are ready to lend their 
aid, if they are not positively hindered from so doing? 
But as in the arts of common life, the future workman is 
directed to follow certain rules, and by this very process his 
native skiU is nurtured and experience is acquired, so that 
ultimately he makes rules for himself, and becomes, it may 
be, a better artizan than his early master ; and as in the 
fine arts, rules and systematic instruction are highly 
conducive to the culture and development of natural gi^ ; 
so, in oratory, sacred as well as secular, early instruction 
is not to be dispensed with. Yet it should be such as to 
give free action to the mind, and to produce an intelli- 
gent operator, who can rely on his own invention and judg- 
ment This thought is applicable to instruction in any 
of the employments oi life ; and the more intellectual is 
the destined employment, or the more liable to be affected 
by circumstances which cannot be foreseen, and, therefore, 
cannot be calculated on, or the nearer to actual entrance 
on their employment the persons are to whom instruction is 
given, the more necessary it is to observe this thought 
The idea should be made familiar to the student, that his 
last resource, as to intellectual performance, must be his own 
genius and judgment in the use of appropriate knowledge. 

Instruction in sacred rhetoric, particularly, presupposes 
Relation of in thosc to whom it is offered, extensive attain- 

Rhetoric to .-it ••. 1111 

other studies, mcnts in theology and m general knowledge, 
and continued industry in the culture of the mind. This 
branch of study, in order to confer the benefit which it 
is capable of bestowing, must be allowed to occupy its 
proper place in relation to other studies. It cannot supply 
the lack of that knowledge and that mental discipline which 
are essential to the preacher ; it takes for granted that these 
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are possessed, or that a person is cliiefiy occupied in acquir- 
ing them. It teaches how to employ materials, which 
must, however, be elsewhere procured. Should a person, 
therefore, study sacred rhetoric with the expectation of its 
furnishing him with materials for discourses, or of its being 
able alone, or mainly, to make him a good preacher, he will 
necessarily be disappointed ; for he is expecting from it not 
only what it does not promise to give, but also what, from 
its very nature, it is incapable of giving. Assign it, how- 
ever, its proper place, as a subsidiary, and it will greatly 
aid him in making his acquisitions available to the purpose 
for which they were sought.* 

As distinct notice has been taken of the sense in which 
the ancients employed the word rhetoric, it may be well to 
add, that their systems of rhetorical instruction discussed 



* Compare Cicero's declaration in his treatise, entitled Orator, 
§ 3. Fateor me oratorem, si modo sim, ant etiam quicunqne sim, 

non ex rhetorum officinis, sed ex Academiae spatiis, exstitisse 

Hujns [Platonis] et aliorum philosophorum dispatationibus et exag- 
itatiis maxime orator est, et adjutus. . . . Fositum sit igitur in primis, 
sine philosopliia non posse effici eloquentem. See also § 33. 

The reader will remember the latitude which was given among 
the ancients to the term phUosopky. Theology was one of the 
branches of philosophy ; at least, so far as discussions on the being, 
the nature, and the attributes of God are concerned. The remarks 
of Cicero should be understood rather with reference to the general 
principle involved in them, than to any particular class of studies. 

Aristotle, also, " lays it down as a fundamental principle, that the 
student of eloquence must prepare himself by an adequate acquaint- 
ance with three primary branches of knowledge which rhetoric can- 
not teach him ; the science of dialectics [the principles of reason- 
ing], the philosophy of human character and morals, and the philos- 
ophy of the passions." — Encyc. Brit. 7th ed. Vol. XIX. Art Rheto- 
ric. 

2* 
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the subject under the five divisions of Invention, Disposi- 
tion, Elocution (that is, according to ancient usage, Diction, 
or Style), Memory, and Pronunciation, or Action. They 
contemplated the orator, when in prospect of addressing an 
assembly, first, as searching for his materials, that is, the 
arguments and considerations wliich the purpose of his 
speech required ; next, as arranging these materials ; then, 
as writing the speech, or preparing, whether in mind only 
or extenially also, the language in which he should express 
his thoughts. He then committed his speech to memory, 
if the occasion permitted ; and, at last, delivered it to the 
audience. 

For the purposes of the present work, two general divis- 
DiTisionfl ^^^^ ^^ ^ Sufficient ; namely, the Composition, 
here used, jpj^ ^j^g Delivery, of sermons. 

A division of sermons into classes is desirable only so 
for as they differ in their general structure, and conse- 
quently require different precepts. Hence, the twofold 
division is here adopted, as also in Gresley's treatise on 
Preaching, of Subject-sermons, and Text>-sermons. 

By Subject-sermons are meant those which are occupied 
with a definite subject, that can be accurately stated and 
embraced in a brief title. In this class of sermons, a sub- 
ject is derived from the text, and the sermon is a treat- 
ment, or an* enforcement, of that subject, as the case may 
be. Discourses of this kind are also called topical ser- 
mons. 

But in the ordinary course of pastoral preaching, there 
are also discourses of a very different structure. The text, 
instead of being employed as furnishing a well-defined sub- 
ject, is itself regarded as the direct source of the sermon, 
and the various words, or clauses, of the text, furnish the 
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divisions, or items, of the discourse ; so that sach sennons 
have not, properly speaking, nnity of subject Discourses 
thus constructed are here denominated Text-sermons. 

As particular mention has been made of ancient classical 
authors, the obseryati6n may be a suitable one AognstiB'B 
here, that, among the early Christian Fathers, Preaching. 
Augustin is the only one who has left any thing in the form 
of a treatise on preaching. In his work, De Doctrina 
Christiana, he has devoted the fourth book to the consider- 
ation of this subject. He shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient mode of treating rhetoric. He discusses 
chiefly the subject of diction, and insists earnestly and dif- 
fusely on perspicuity, on a becoming amount of ornament, 
and on aiming at persuasion as the chief end of the 
preacher. 



CHAPTER II. 



TEXTS OF SEBMONS. 



At this point, a pecaliarity in Sacred Rhetoric requires 
oar attention. For while sermons and public speeches 
possess many resemblances, the former are distinguished 
from the latter by having a passage of sacred writ pre- 
fixed to them, called the text Such a passage of sacred 
writ is regarded, at least in theory, as the germ of the 
discourse. 

This subject is here introduced, not as though the choice 
of a text is always the first thing to claim attention from 
one who is to compose a sermon ; — for this is far from being 
true ; — but because in a treatise like this, no more suitable 
place can be found for it, and because, in general, a text 
will, and should, be possessed at the outset of preparing a 
sermon. \ 

This practice is connected with the sentiment, that our 
Historical Scriptures are the word of God. It origina- 

noticeof , . i -r^ , /. , 

Texts. ted at a very remote period. Even before the 

Christian era, the reading of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Jewish synagogue-worship was followed by an address 
founded on the passage which had been read. This was 
also the case in the time of our Lord and of the apos- 
tles.* Subsequently, when the followers of Christ had 

* Compare Luke, 4: 16 — 22. Acts, 13:15. 
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been formed into a separate oonunanity and maintained 
Christian worship, they were in the habit, at least so early 
as the time of Justin Martyr — and, beyond question, at an 
earlier date — of having portions of the Old Testament 
and of the Grospels read in their assemblies on the sabbath, 
accompanied with an address from the presiding minister 
of the church.* 

From the earliest period of regular Christian worship, 
such, no doubt, was the fact Thus came into existence the 
homilies of the ancient Fathers, which are to so great an 
extent explanations of the Scriptures, with practical ad- 
dresses, or exhortations, founded on them. This custom 
would, naturally, in the progress of improvement, lead, for 
the ground of an address, to the selection of a compara- 
tively brief passage from the portion of Scripture which 
was to be read in public. The result would also be a nat- 
ural one in process of time, that any passage of the sacred 
volume, whether included in the portion to be read or not^ 
would be employed as a text, according as particular occa- 
sions, or a preacher's circumstances or inclination, might 
suggest 

A text, if we seek for a correct general idea of this term, 
may be described as a portion of holy writ pre- QeneMi idea 
sented for explanation, discussion, or application o'»Text. 
in the religious teaching of a Christian assembly ; in other 
words, a portion of holy writ employed as a source of pub- 
lic religious instruction. Such appears to have been the 
view anciently ; and the nearer we keep to this view of a 
text, the more shall we consult the real purpose of preach- 

* See Justin Martyr's First Apology (ch. 67), which is assigned 
to the year 140. 
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ing. Preacliing, lis one of the exercises of public worship, 
was designed for unfolding and applying the principles of 
the Christian religion, according to the diversified circum- 
stances of an assembly. The preacher comes forward, not 
on his own authority, but as an ambassador of Christ; not 
to inculcate religious opinions, as drawn from the teachings 
of nature, or of philosophy, but to exhibit and enforce the 
religion of the Bible. In harmony with this purpose, he 
announces at the conunencement of his instructions in the 
pulpit, the language of inspiration, as originating his dis- 
course, and as determining the views which he is to present. 
Sermons, then, are very properly preceded by a text from 
the Bible, because they professedly expound and apply 
those principles of religion which are contained in that au- 
thoritative volume of inspiration. 

Whether the exposition, doctrinal and practical, of large 
portions of Scripture, on the ordinary occasions of public 
worship, is preferable to the use, generally, of a brief pas- 
sage, as a text of a regular discourse, is a question of expe- 
diency, in which considerations of the hearers' characters 
and circumstances, and, perhaps especially, of the preacher's 
qualifications, have place. Prevailing practice, and that of 
long standing, has apparently decided in favor of the latter 
method. And yet the former, so common among the an- 
cient preachers, may combine so many advantages, and is 
so entirely consistent with real oratorical excellence, as was 
proved in the case of Chrysostom, that the almost univer- 
sal abandonment of it is to be lamented. 

What I wish clearly to express in regard to texts is, that 
an intimate relation, in point of sense, should be maintained 
between the text and the sermon ; that the subject of the 
sermon should be contained in the text, and proceed natu- 
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xallj $x)m it, spmewhait as the stalk grows oat of the seed.* 
When an intimate ccomection is seen to exist, the sermon 
will generally be more adapted to the purposes of preaching 
than when this idea is not regarded, even though the ser- 
mon may be rich in religious sentiment, and be otherwise 
impressive. Of course, Ae degrees of relationship between 
the senaQ<n and the text may be various. It would be ex- 
trava^s^xt to insist, that a remote relationship should be 
always insufficient to justify the use of a Scripture-passage 
£pr the purpose of introducing a discourse. But while good 
sense and piety must be allowed a becoming latitude in this 
iQatter, the real purposes of texts, and the advantages which 
ih,ej are adapted to secure, are best consulted by the use of 
texts sustaining, in their^proper meaning, a natural and inti- 
mate relation to the sermon. 



Purposes and Adoanktges of TixU. 

Of these purposes and advantages, four will be here 
specified. 

Grenerally, an intimation is thereby given of the subject 
of the discourse, sufficient to gratify the curiosity which is 
naturally felt on this point This partial gratification of 
curiosity kindles desire in the hearers for the preacher to 
proceed in developing and treating his subject. 

The purpose just mentioned is answered commonly, but 
not always ; because the proper idea of a text permits an 
obscure passage of Scripture to be thus employed, in order 
that it may be explained and applied ; and though such a 
text may not intimate a subject, yet attention is directed to 
the passage itself, as the ground of the discourse, and de- 

* Herder says, A secmoQ sboold grow out of th« text 
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sire is awakened for its explanation, or for ascertaining what 
use the preacher designs to make of it 

Again ; the practice in question imparts to the sermon a 
sacredness which should characterize all the services of a 
worshipping assembly. When a fellow-man occupies the 
position of a religious teacher, and professes to unfold the 
principles which regulate our moral relations and our future 
destiny, though his personal character and attainments, if 
such as the position requires, tend very much to enforce his 
instructions, yet the ground of obligation to comply with them 
is felt to be, that they are of divine authority. It is important, 
then, that the preacher appear in the character of one who 
presents and explains to men the word of God, The mere 
stating of a text will not by itself, of course, secure this 
advantage ; for, while a text may be acknowledged as sa- 
cred, and as of divine authority, the sermon may but little 
correspond to it, in consequence of the preacher^s personal 
qualities, or of his Ruling to treat it as the leaven which should 
diffuse itself through the whole mass of the sermon. But I 
speak of a sermon which is imbued with a truly Christian 
spirit; and of the natural tendency of introducing such a 
sermon with that portion of holy writ which may properly 
be regardec^ as its source. 

Still further ; the use of texts, as th6 foundation of dis- 
courses, gives opportunity for brief expositions of important 
Scriptural passages ; and by associating such expositions 
with the subjects of sermons, they are made more directly 
and permanently serviceable tp the hearers. 

Once more; the use of texts gives variety to pulpit 
instructions. The preacher is restricted to religious themes ; 
at least, only with the religious l)earings of other themes 
should he feel at liberty to concern himself in the pulpit 
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Many religious subjects must be presented, again and again, 
to the same congregation ; but weariness is prevented bj 
the ever-changing forms, and connections, and shades of 
thought, which thej assume in passages selected for texts. 
Let any one examine a half dozen texts in which the sub- 
ject of prayer, or of repentance towards God, holds the 
prominent place, and he wiU discover quite as many differ- 
ent aspects under which this subject may be viewed. In 
one passage, the duty may be presented in general terms ; 
in another, some particular motive, or encouragement, to 
the duty may be advanced'; in another, some particular 
element in the duty, or necessary accompaniment of it : 
and thus each text, though relating to' the same general 
subject, yet exhibits it in a different light, and gives oppor- 
tunity for investing it with new interest. 

Two extremes to he aivoided. 

Before proceeding to give directions on the choice of 
texts, it seems requisite to guard against two extremes to 
which preachers are liable. The first is, that of a seeming 
indifference to the kind of texts to be employed. From 
this it sometimes happens, that between the text and the 
subject no connection exists, or a connection merely verbal, 
resulting, too, from a strained, unnatural application of 
the passage. Such a practice is obviously a departure 
from the proper idea of a text, and hazards the pur- 
poses and advantages to which the employment of texts 
may be subservient A good choice of texts and an evi- 
dent connection between them and the sermons which they 
introduce, contribute materially to the purposes of preach- 
ing. For a preacher to disregard the expectation that, 

3 
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when he announees a portion of God's word as his text^ 
the sermon is to be in keeping with it, and is to have the 
reflected sacredness of divine truth, is, to say ihe least, exceed- 
inglj unwise. A positive evil maj also be occasioned ; for 
the impression maj be made, that texts are employed only 
out of deference to long-established custom, aad that no solid 
principle is connected with this custom. The tendency of 
this impression would be, not only to divest preaching of its 
sacredness, but to take from the Bible itself that reverence 
which attaches to it, when the ministers of religion, in their 
capacity of spiritual teachers, practically acknowledge it 
as our only authoritative religious standard. 

The other extreme is, that of an unreasonable subjection 
to rules. This subject is not capable of very minute 
and specific regulation. A preacher must be lefl, in his 
selection of texts, to his own judgment and sense of pro- 
priety. No infallible authority exists to prescribe con- 
cerning the matter ; never has there been a preacher whose 
practice has been so uniformly approved that it would be 
hazardous to depart from the precedents which he has fur- 
nished. In the selection of texts, we have no Homer, nor 
Demosthenes, for our pattern. Nor were the Holy Scrip- 
tures composed for the express purpose of furnishing texts as 
the ground-work of sermons. A remarkable adaptation to this 
purpose in Scripture-phraseology must, indeed, be acknow- 
ledged. This, however, is only an incidental circumstance. 

No authority, then, divine or human, touches this matter ; 
and a preacher must consult his good sense and cultivated 
taste, carefully avoiding improprieties, and aiming to keep 
as near as possible to the proper idea of a text A few 
directions may be of service ; yet even these should, in 
some circumstances, be held liable to modification* 
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CkaiJdtmi and DirecHoM m regard to Teats. 

I proceed, then, in the first place, to express a few cau- 
tions in regard to a choice of texts ; and, in the second 
place, to mention the chief desirable qualities of texts. 

1. The first caution is against choosing texts which 
would have the appearance of quaintness. Any approach 
to the ludicrous in the selection of a text, is unbecoming; 
and on every principle both of rhetoric and of religion, se- 
riousness, rather than levity, should be cherished at the com- 
mencement of a sermon. Happily, this caution is, at 
present, but little needed ; for, both among preachers and 
in the community, the sense of propriety on. this point is 
strong. A distinction, however, is to be made between 
a smile occasioned by the special appropriateness of a text 
in given circumstances, and the lightness of mind which is 
produced by the perception of oddity. Religious sobriety 
should never be sacrificed to love of quaintness.* 

2. As a general practice, texts that are very obscure 
should not be selected. They may convey to the hearers 
an idea not intended, or none at all ; and may thus suggest 

* Does not the practice aboYO mentioiied naturally prodace irrey- 
erence for the Scriptures among hearers, and foster the disposition 
to travesty detached passages ? The remarks of the Rev. Richard 
Cecil on that preaching which abounds in allegorical interpretation 
of the ScriptnreS) are somewhat i^plicable to the topic now before 
us. He says, " When a careless young man, I remember to have 
felt alarms in my conscience from some preachers ; while others, 
from this method of treating their subjects, let me off easily. I heard 
the man as a weak allegorizer : I despised him as a foolish preacher : 
till I met with some plain, simple, solid man, who seized and urged 
ihe obviofiB meaning." 
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to them either no subject, or one widely different i&om that 
which 18 to claim their attention. And if the preacher 
professes to derive a subject from such a text, he may not 
satisfy his hearers that it contains that subject Such texts 
may divert the hearers' minds from the proper direction, 
and excito a vain curiosity respecting the preacher's aim, 
or an unprofitable desire to observe his ingenuity. 

Clearly, however, as has already been intimated, texts 
of this character ought not to be wholly proscribed ; for the 
true conception of a text includes the thought, that it is a 
passage of Scripture presented for elucidation, as well as 
for doctrinal, or practical, application; and, certainly, a 
preacher's increasing acquaintance with the word of God 
ought to promote his hearers' understanding of it A fre>- 
querU emplo3anent of such texts should be avoided ; for it 
might suggest the unfavorable thought, that the preacher is 
fond of displaying research and erudition. 

It deserves to be considered, too, .that the proper design 
of the pulpit is, to establish and strengthen righteous char- 
acter in men. Expositions in the pulpit are valuable mostly 
for the immediate purpose of furnishing a theme for reli- 
gious instruction and impression, or of furnishing Scripture 
proofs of a topic under consideration. But when philo- 
sophical, historical, or geographical inquiries are, through 
their nature or their length, in danger of excluding a due 
attention to the ultimate aim of preaching, they are better 
confined to the study room, or communicated otherwise than 
in sermons. It will generally be found, also, that passages 
which are so obscure as to require copious exposition, are 
not the best for the preacher's public work. Exceptions, 
doubtless, will occur ; and when a passage, confessedly ob- 
scure, can be satisfactorily shown to contain a vitally im- 
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portant truth, no preacher should hesitate to set it in its 
proper light and avail himself of it as a text As an illus- 
tration, reference may be made to 1 Gor. 4: 4 — ^For I 
know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby justified." 
By a brief explanation, this passage, which probably con- 
veys to readers in general no meaning, acquires surpassing 
importance, as it exhibits an essential article of the Chris- 
tian religion in a peculiarly interesting light* 

8. I would advise a preacher, also, not to employ texts 
of a very indefinite character. Clauses, and perhaps verses, 
may be found, which not only do not contain a subject, 
but, taken out of their connection, or fon^ into what may 
be called a spiritual sense, are capable of applications as 
various and contorted as imagination can suggest Almost 
anything can be said under them. A discourse founded on 
such a text, or rather succeeding, by juxta-position merely, 
the mention of such a text, will probably be a crude, iU- 
assorted harangue, not .unfolding important principles of 
character and conduct, but occupied with truisms, which 
are well intended, indeed, but are not well adapted for per- 
manently improving the hearers. Instances of such pas- 
sages as are here meant, are the words of Ehud to Eglon, 
which occur in Judges 3 : 20 — << I have a message from 
God unto thee ; " and the question of David to his brother 
Eliab, in 1 Sam. 17 : 29 — << Is there not a cause ?" 

4. Prudence, to use no stronger term, would dissuade 
preachers from employing texts which are marked by gran- 
deur of expression. They seem to promise a great efibrt 
Though they make known the subject which is to be treated, 

* The apostle here affirms that he is not conscious of having done 
any wrong, as a minister; yet, that his justification in* the sight of 
God does not rest on that ground. 

3*^ 
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they may attract attention more to the preacher than 
to the subject. However justifiable might be such a 
selection, in supposable cases, and however impressive 
a sermon which, without parade, should explain the lan- 
guage of such a text, and modestly present the subject 
divested of its magnificent drapery, it would, in common, 
be extremely injudicious to announce as a text such a 
passage as Rev. 6 : 15 - 17 ; <^ And the kings of the earth, 
and the great men and the rich men, and the chief 
captains and the mighty men, and every bondman and 
every freeman, hid themselves in the dens and in the rocks 
of the mountains, and said to the mountains and rocks. Fall 
on us and hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the 
throne, &nd from the wrath of the Lamb ; for the great day 
of his wrath is come ; and who shall be able to stand ? " 

Such passages may be very effective, if felicitously 
wrought into the descriptive and elevated parts of a dis- 
course. But generally, that is the most valuable sermon 
whose text, plain and direct, is a small nucleus, gathering 
around it, by the skilful effort of the preacher, a well- 
arranged, homogeneous mass of quickening instruction. 
While such a text is a small lamp-flame, yielding ample 
and enduring light, an oratorical text, on the contrary, 
would, except in rare cases, rather suggest the thought of 
a meteor which for a moment surprises the observer and 
then passes off. 

The principles involved in the use of texts having been 
Becdnbie 80 minutely exhibited, and some cautions ad- 

qualities of , ^ 

Texts. vanced which the abuse of this practice seemed 

to demand, little need be said, or mither the nature of the 
case admits of only a little being said, in the form of posi- 
tive precepts on the desirable qualities of texts. 
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1. The text should fairly contain the subject of which 
the preacher proposes to treat A text is preferable which 
furnishes the subject directly, rather than by inference, or 
implication. But as the Bible was not made for the special 
purpose of proyiding a text for every occasion of preaching, 
or for every subject which may with propriety be introduced 
into the pulpit, a text which furnishes a subject by a natu« 
ral and easy inference, or by an intimate connection of 
thought, and which therefore has not been wrested in order 
to make it answer the purpose, may properly be employed. 
A text may also be considered as &irly containing the sub- 
ject of discourse, if the sentiment or the moral lesson 
couched in it, or the trait of character which it illustrates^ 
be made that subject Many passages, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, may thus be employed as texts, 
without justly subjecting the preacher to the imputation of 
fiuidfulness. 

It is here taken for granted, that the preacher, though he 
selects his texts from our common version of the Scriptures, 
yet believes, to the best of his knowledge, that those texts 
convey the true meaning of the sacred writer in the origi- 
nal. If he has ^ood reason to believe either that a passage 
which he proposes to employ was not correctly apprehended 
by the translators, and therefore is not correctly expressed 
in our version, or that the passage, through the changes 
which have occurred in the meaning of certain English 
words since the version was made, is generally taken in a 
different sense from that which the translators affixed to it, 
he should, if he prefers, notwithstanding, to use it as a text, 
avail himself of his knowledge of the original, and present 
the true meaning of the passage as that on which he pro- 
poses to found his sermon. Only let him do this with mod- 
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eetyf and in sucli tends as will not bring discredit on a ver- 
sion which, though fiur irom being perfect, is deservedly 
held in high repute and is adequate to the purposes of a 
divine revelation. 

]i could not be of much utility to present an array of 
examples at variance with the rule just given. And yet, 
as a passing illustration, it may be proper to remark that 
the word canversctHan, as used in our English Bible, no- 
where bears the signification which ordinary modem use 
attaches to it The word sotd, likewise, in our version, is 
&r from meaning, so generally as it does in our modem 
use, the tmmartcd part of man ; and hence a sermon on the 
preciousness, or costliness, of redemption by Christ, would 
by no means be^so appropriately founded on Ps. 49 : 8 — 
For the redemption of their soul is precious, — as on 1 Pet 
1 : 18, 19 — Ye were not redeemed with cormptible things, 
as silver and gold, . . . but with the precious blood of Christ, 
&c An examination also, in the original, of Col. 2:8 — 
Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit — would show that this passage does not directly 
caution Christians against the corrupting influence of false 
philosophy, since the word spoil is here equivalent to the 
expresBion rnakea»poaof, or had capHve. 

2. The text should present that view of the subject 
which the sermon is designed to exhibit Such a oon- 
graity between a text and the sermon makes the favor- 
able impression that the preacher is indeed unfolding the 
word of God. His sermons would thus, also, present pie 
various aspects and shades of divine truth which actually 
exist in the volume of inspiration. If he wishes, for in- 
st»ice, to give a general view of the subject of repentance, 
he might employ the text in Mark 6: 12 — "And they 
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went out and preached that men should repent" If he 
would persuade his hearers to repentance by the fatal con- 
sequences of impenitence, he might employ the Saviour's 
words in Luke 13: 3 — "Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish." If he would induce them by the blessing 
of pardon consequent on repentance, how suitable the lan- 
guage of the apostle Peter, in Acts 3: 19 — Repent ye, 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out" If, again, he would urge this duty by motives drawn 
from the day of judgment, to this particular view of the 
subject the text in Acts 17 : 30, 31, would be appropriate ; 
— " God . . . now commandeth all m^i everywhere to re- 
pent, because he hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness." 

Such pertinency of the text to the particular view which 
IS to be presented of a subject, is eminently desirable in ser- 
mons which design to vindicate some Christian doctrine. 
This remark is ihe more worthy of attention from the fact, 
that certain passages of Scripture, m point of phraseology, 
and when taken out of their connection, and thus viewed 
apart from the sacred writer's purpose, conflict with one 
another in regard to some doctrines of religion. If, then, 
a preacher announces a text which, in point of language, is 
quite at variance with the doctrine he proceeds to maintain, 
he encounters the unfavorable circumstance of seeming to 
contradict an inspired writer. ' It would be wiser, and cer- 
tainly more in harmony with the design of texts, to select 
a passage which would suggest the sentiment of the dis- 
course. Th^n, ailer fairly disclosing its import and thus 
gaining the advantage of inspired authority, it might be 
well to propose, before entering at large on the vindication 
of the doctrine contained in the passage, to consider an 
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objection against it foand apparentlj in anodier passage of 
the Bible. Dr. Campbell well shows the incongraity of the 
oppo»te course, bj saying that the text seems to point one 
way and the sermon another.* Thus, if the discourse is to 
vindicate the doctrine of justification by faith, how much 
more suitable it would be to adopt for the text the language 
of the apostle Paul in Romans 3: 28 — << Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
.ci the law " — than to prefix to such a sermon the language 
d£ the apostle James, 2 : 24 — ^ Te see, then, how that by 
woriss a man is justified, and not by faith only." How pre- 
posterous, again, does it seem for a preacher, when design- 
ing to maintain the doctrine of the real Christian's perse- 
verance, to announce as his text ihe words of the apostie 
Paul to the Galatians, 5 : 4 — " Te are fallen from grace." 
In such cases, should his purpose require him to consider 
the passage which is ostensibly at variance with the doc- 
trine he intends to maintain, let him introduce it at the ap- 
propriate place as an apparent objection to be examined. 
Or, should he wish to give more prominence and larger space 
to such a passage than this course might allow, he might 
take it as a text and propose to explain it in union with a 
consideration of passages to which it appears to be opposed. 
Thus, without occupying the un&vorable position of one 
who seems to contradict his very text, he may show ihe 
ccmgruity between it and the doctrine which he maintains. 
On the other hand it may with truth be said^ that the 
announcement <^ such a text would excite attention and 
cariosity on the part of hearers. So fiu*, the effect would 
be fitvorable ; and it may well be conceded, that the prac- 



* Lectures on Palpit Eloquence. Lect VIL 
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tioe is one ci those which may occasionally be retorted to 
wiih advantage. 



Latitude (Mowed on tkU aubfect. 

As has ahready been intimated, very considerable latitude 
must be aUowed^ in the choice of texts, to the preadier^s 
genius and sense of propriety. Particularity and precise- 
ness of direction would here be extremely apt to produce a 
set of arbitrary prescriptions, which would be ^ more hem- 
ored in the breach than in the observance." Dr. Campbell, 
aft^ giving four rules on this subject, which partake of his 
usual sobriety and good sense,* concludes with equal good 
sense, by remarking, that texts conft>nnable to his rules 
cannot alwa3rs be found ; and in such a case the rules, he 
says, ^ should be deviated fix>m, though as little as possible^ 
rather than that a profitable subject should not be discuss- 
ed." Special cases will also arise, which no rules can 
meet, and which must be provided for by the preacher's 
genius, experience, and sense of responsibility to God. 
Sometimes, no single passage will suggest the thought on 
which he desires to preach ; but a combination of verses, or 
clauses, disconnected as to the place of their occurrence, will 
exactly meet the case. Thus, the thought that the govern- 
ment of God is a ground both of jog and of dread obviously 
fiows from the two passages combined — " The Lord reign* 
eth ; let the earth rejoice (Ps. 97 : 1) ; ** The Lord reign- 
eth; let the people tremble" (Ps. 99: 1). Then, again, 
for brevity's sake, instead of employing as a text a whole 



* The substance of his roles is, that texts should be perspiciioiis, 
pertinent, fall, simple. Lect YII. 
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parable, or paragraph of a narratave, some principal verse, 
or clause, of it maj be selected. Thus, though the entire 
parable of the talents be reallj the ground-work of a ser- 
mon, it might be preferable, instead of reciting the whole 
of it as a text, to select the words. Occupy till I come. 

Directions on the choice of texts must not overlook the 
nature of the case, the structure of the Bible, the diverse 
ways in which the human mind operates, the endless vari- 
ety of aspecto in religious truth, and the equal variety of 
character and drcumstances in an assembly. .Hence, a 
good general rule must be taken as such, and not be invested 
with the authority of an unalterable statute. It is a good 
general rule, that a text should contain a complete sentence ; 
but if a preacher must be bound by this rule, what would 
be the result? He must never select for a text the clause 
— A just God and a Saviour ; nor such as the following, 
which are perpetually occurring in the Bible — Mighty in 
the Scriptures : — Having no hope : — Patient in tribula- 
tion: — The glorious gospel of the blessed God. Now, 
though these clauses are not grammatical sentences, yet 
they so far contain a complete sense, a definite idea, ^as to 
suggest a full subject And who will say that this is not 
sufficient in a text? No one will pretend that such a 
clause should not be thus employed ; or that it must be so 
connected with the context as not to be an imperfect scrap 
of the word of God. 

Again ; we are sometimes told that a text should never 
be a mere motto. This is a good direction, almost univer- 
sally applicable ; for the use of a passage of Scripture as 
a mere motto prefixed to a sermon, is a departure from the 
true design of texts. Occasions may however arise, on 
which a text may be employed rather out of regard to cos- 
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torn, and as a mere starting point of a sermon, than as hav- 
ing any real, substantial connection with the subject of the 
sermon, while yet a habitual, or frequent, disregard of this 
direction would be improper and even harmfuL 

Let a preacher be impressed with the great end of his 
vocation, and the unutterably sad consequences of impro- 
priety and injudiciousness in the mode of performing its 
duties, and he may be safely left, with only a few general 
principles, to the promptings of his genius. And lest too 
much latitude should seem to be here given on this subject, 
these remarks shall be closed with a few sentences from 
Dr. Campbell, whose authority I am happy to adduce in 
support of a thought already expressed on the importance 
of a judicious selection of texts. ^ Nor let any one think 
this point [namely, a deviation from the rules he had given] 
a matter of little or no moment. As a good choice may 
contribute previously to rouse attention, and even to put 
the hearers in a proper frame for the subject to be dis- 
coursed on, as well as to keep their minds, in the time of 
preaching, from wandering from the subject; so, on the 
contrary, an improper choice will oflen serve to dissipate 
the thoughts and put the mind in a frame nowise suitable. 
I can say for myself, that I have been witness to instances 
of both effects. I have observed sometimes, that the bare 
reading of the text hath served to compose the minds 
of the audience into an earnest and attentive expecta- 
tion of what was to be said. I have seen an ill-adapted 
text, on the contrary, especially when there was anything 
fantastic in the choice, excite a very different emotion in 
the audience, and dispose their minds not to be edified, but 
amused."* 

* Lecture VII. 
4 



CHAPTER III. 

SUBJECT-SERMONS. SUBJECT OF A SERMON, OR PROPO- 
SITION. 

At entering on the consideration of subject-fiennonsy it 
may be well to repeat the thought^ that the preceding chap- 
ter was devoted to texts rather for convenience' sake than 
firom any necessary priority of a text^ so £ur as the eompo^ 
ridon o£ sermons, belonging to this class, is concerned. 
For though a text is, at least in theory, the seed out of 
which the sermon grows, yet, as in nature it is oidy the 
vital principle in the seed that is essential to the production 
of the plant, and the external coverings fall away in the 
process of germination, so^ in a text, it is the particular 
sul^ect embraced in it, the thoughtj sentiment^ principle, at 
however denominated, that is to be evolved and expanded 
mto a sermon. The choice of a subject, or, what will oflen 
be found more advantageous, the choice of a proposition^ 
is that which, at the starting point of preparing a s^mon 
of this class, chiefly claims attention. 

This claims precedence in the order of thought ; for until 
weottdfiiice this is decided, a central point is not obtained 
SabjMt. around which the mind can gather materials. It 
claims precedence, also, in regard to importance ; because 
it is the subject that gives substance to the sermon ; and ao» 
cording as this is wisely or unwisely selected, according as 
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this is definitely or eonfasedlj apprehended by the author, 
the sermon will be capaUe of benefitting the hearers, or may 
leave tb^n without any valuable infiuenoe <m. their imder- 
standings or their hearts. 

Now, for all the purposes of preaching, or for t!ie good- 
ness of the sermon in itself, it is wholly immaterial whether a 
whether a text suggested the subject, or the sub- wfatolS*' 
ject was otherwise suggested, and an appropriate *«*«>»»«»• 
text was a^rwards selected. The important point is, to 
have a proper subject ; the manner, or the circumstances, 
in which it first came before the mind, this is of no conse- 
quence. For jn either case, the text may be a very suita- 
ble one ; and the connection between the text and the sul> 
ject may be so intimate, that no hearer could decide from 
the prefeitory sentences of the sermon, or from the nature 
of the proposition, which of the two arose first to the 
preadier's mind. In either case, too, an exposition of the 
text may be necessary in order to bring out the precise 
subject of the sermcm, or it may be wholly discretionary. 

Agreeably, however, to the sentiments of the preceding 
chapter, a decided preference is here expressed for subjects 
which are so obviously deduced from the texts employed, as 
to appear to have been really suggested by them ; for such 
subjects are more conformed to the idea that sermons are 
the exhibition and enforcement <^ the word of God. When 
a subject is stated which has no more connection with the 
text than with a hundred other texts, the sermon, however 
suitable its subject may be for the pulpit, yet MLs <^ aa 
advantage which it would possess if the subject were drawn 
from dte text Care must be taken, however, when a text 
has suggested the subject, to pass without protracted re- 
marks over tiiose words, or clauses, which need not be 
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explained in order to bring to view the subject; since a mi- 
nute attention to irrelevant matt^er plight pre-occupj the 
hearer's mind, or distract his thoughts. The very easy dis- 
tinction between a text and a subject is a sufficient guide in 
respect to this point ; since, in the class of sermons which 
we are now considering, a text is chosen, not that its words, 
or clauses, may separately furnish ground for remarks, but 
as presentuig an important subject The subject, then, is 
here the main thing ; other matter in the text is, for the 
present purpose, subordinate. 

Dr. Campbell insists that in this dass of sermons the 
subject should be chosen first, and a suitable text be after- 
wards found. In laying down this rule, he was influenced 
by the desire to correct the erroneous mode of constructing 
sermons which in his day prevailed in Scotland. The dis- 
tinction between a subject and a text not being sufficiently 
acknowledged in practice, the custom existed of minutely 
dwelling on what may be called the subordinate parts of a 
text, before touching the main subject; so that sermons 
often consisted of heterogeneous, or ill-connected parts.* 

In point of fact, as to this particular, the experience of 
preachers will, of course^ be various. It would, indeed, be 
strange if, to a preacher who makes the Bible his study, or 
employs it copiously for devotional purposes, passages of 
Scripture should not frequently occur with much interest 
and force, sometimes clearly and fully opening before him 
a subject in the precise form in which it may be best treated 
before his congregation ; at other times, suggesting a some- 
what chaotic mass of thoughts which he soon reduces to 
order, and from which he selects a particular subject. It 

* Campbell's Lectares onTolpit Eloquence. Lect VlJl. 
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MPvmld be equaUj strange, if such a man's independent re- 
fiections should not fasten on some view of a subject, or 
some unusual combination of thought, which may be en- 
lai^d into a sermon ; or, if his intercourse as a pastor, a 
friend, a citizen, or if any book he reads, should not fre- 
qu^itly originate a train of thought which, even before a 
suitable text presents itself, Vill issue in a subject for a seiv 
mon. All this is, indeed, so natural to an intelligent and 
pious man, that the following remark of Dr. Porter, when 
applied to men actually in the ministry, is not more admon- 
itory than true — " That preacher who is perplexed through 
want of subjects for sermons, should suspect that something 
is wrong in himself; at least, that he is very imperfectly 
qualified for his office. ... In selecting among subjects for 
sermons one that should be most appropriate in given dr- 
cnmstances, I allow he may hesitate. But with the profu- 
sion of interesting matter displayed in every page of the 
BiUe, if he is perplexed to find any topic of discourse, he 
has mistaken his business. Let him go to the farm, or to 
the shop. The fact that he wants a subject^ is demonstnir 
tion that he wants either the understanding^ or the hearty 
of a minister." * 



Compass of a Subject, 

In regard to what may be called the compass, or extent, 
of a subject for a sermon, a little reflection will show that 
it ought to be quite limited. The time allotted to a sermon 
in our religious assemblies is too brief for the treatment of 
a very extensive or general subject ; such as would require 

*^ Porter's Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. Lect Y. 

4* 
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several main divisions in order to be adequately discussed 
and enforced. Hence, a sermon is not an extended trea- 
tise on sucb a subject, but a discourse on some division of 
it, or even sub-division. 

Again, the human mind is so constituted that the several 
parts of a general subject cannot be set before it advanta- 
geously in rapid succession and in a very brief space of 
time. A well-defined and enduring impression cannot thus 
be made. But should one of those parts be presented sep- 
arately and with greater copiousness, a deeper interest 
would be secured, and the corresponding practical results 
might be more rationally expected. A sermon should, 
therefore, as to its subject, be restricted to a narrow com- 
pass. 

Lest a subject of narrow compass should be mistaken for 
one not admitting of copious treatment, it may be useM to 
illustrate the difference which is here intended between a 
general and a particular subject. Take, then. Repentance 
toward God, For our present purpose, this may be called 
a general subject. Suppose now, a preacher divides his 
sermon on reperUance into several branches: thus, I. Its 
nature ; IL Its necessity ; HE. The obligations, — and lY. 
The motives — to repentance. Such a sermon, if it give 
to each part an expansion at all adequate to the design of 
preaching, must exceed all reasonable limits both of time 
and of the hearers' ability of attention. It must be rather 
a treatise, than a sermo^ ; or else, with aU its pretensions 
to copiousness and completeness, it must be an exceedingly 
meagre performance, scarcely more than a mass of com- 
mon-place remarks, uninstructive and unimpressive. 

But suppose the preacher restricts himself to a narrower 
range, and selects one of the above named branches as the 
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subject of an entire sermon ; for instance, the nctture ofre' 
pentanee. After a suitable introduction, be gives, we will 
suppose, a brief general view of repentance ; be tben en- 
ters more into detaHj and carefully discriminates between 
true repentance and its counterfeits, as to principles and 
their fruits. He then, in order to employ the beneficial 
influence of example, describes a penitent man ; he sets 
before his hearers the repenting prodigal, the repenting 
David, or Peter, and for the sake of contrast, and of ren- 
dering still clearer the difference between true repentance 
and £sdse, the man who, unable to bear his load of guilty 
went away and hanged himself. Having thus far unfolded 
his subject, and held it up to the steady and interested view 
of the assembly, he next makes it bear distinctly on the 
different classes of hearers — on professors of religion ; on 
those who are beginning to be attentive, and those who are 
indifferent, to their spiritual welfare ; on the openly vicious ; 
— on as many and such of these classes as his purpose re- 
quires. 

Obviously, on the ordinary principles of our nature, a 
sermon thus constructed would be far superior, for the de- 
sign of preaching, to one which should not be thus restricted 
in its aim. It would be far better adapted to &k attention, 
to convey a just apprehension of the subject, and to lodge 
in a hearer's soul a seed of truth which would produce 
fruits meet for repentance. 

In like manner — still further to illustrate definiteness of 
subject — instead of employing, as the basis of a sermon, 
the whole of one main division of a subject, as it may be 
called, such as motives to repentance, and presenting several 
distinct motives, a class of motives maybe selected; for 
instance, the results of repentance ; or, still more definitely, 
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one of these results, namelj, forgivtfMu of tins ; and the 
sermon may be founded on the single thought, that rq^feni^ 
anee secures forgiveness. An invenliTe and weU-regolated 
mind, properly ' stored with religious knowledge, oouid 
gather around this proposition abundant materials for a ser- 
mon. And a sermon, the whole tendency of which woukl 
be to make that one sentiment clearly understood, to en- 
force it on the conscience, and to apply its persuasiTe power 
to- the heart, would well exemplify the leading traits of 
effectjve preaching. Dr. Porter justly observes — " That 
is not useful preaching, which is a mere collection of good 
remarks, without the scope, connection and impression which 
belong to a regular discourse. Nor is that a profitiU)le ser- 
mon, which now and then startles the hearers with a vivid 
flash of thought, or makes them remember a few eccentric 
phrases ; — but that which fixes their eye on a single sttb^ 
ject ; which holds their attention steadily to thai subject ; 
which gives them, as they go on, a clearer perception and 
a deeper feeling of that subject ; and finaUy compels them 
to remember that subjecty though they cannot repeat <Mie ex- 
pression uttered by the preacher." * 

Another illustration presents itself, which may show the 
importance of definiteness, and bring into suspicion the 
propriety of a prevalent mode of constructing sermons. A 
discourse on the general subject of Regeneration may con- 
tain three particular, or definite subjects, under the heads 
of the Nature, the Necessity, and the Author, of regener* 
ation ; and such a sermon is capable of being reduced to 
the three propositions — Regeneration is a radical change 
of the heart towards God, Regeneration is indispensable to 

* Porter's Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. Lect. Vlll. 
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salvatioD, God is the author of Regeneration. Anj one 
of these propositions is sufficiently ample for an entire ser- 
mon ; and neither of them can, in a sergion with' these 
parts, be treated with that copiousness which its legitimate 
influence would require. Such a sermon will, perhaps, 
dose with three diverse remarks, suggested each by one of 
the three parts. A sermon thus constructed, though aU its 
parts are arranged under one general subject, is in reality 
a combination of three separate discussions ; and the three 
remarks at the close, instead of being placed, each where it 
naturally belongs, in immediate connection with the discus- 
sion which originated it, and where, on the principle of as- 
sociation, it would probably be most useful, are ceremoni- 
ously put together at the end, thus giving to the whole col- 
lection the appearance of one sermon, instead of its being 
three short sermons joined together : for if each concluding 
remark had been set in its proper place, the real nature of 
the performance would have at once disclosed itself.* 

An objection may arise, perhaps, to an unpractised wri- 
ter, that this view restricts the prea<5her. within oyectiona 
too narrow limits, and would deprive him of ma- JS^cted 
terials for sermons. Such an objection is entirely ^S^SSieB 
a mistake; for while this view does, indeed, re- **'^*- 
strict the preacher within narrow limits, it also by that very 
circumstance tasks his inventive powers, and thus increases 
his ability both to multiply and rightly to employ materials. 
When the mind is occupied with a general subject, it can- 

* " It might be of use, if, in the composition of sermons, we were to 
oblige omvelves to give titles to them. Many of what are called 
sermons would be found to require three or four titles to answer to 
their contents ; which at once proves that, properly speaking, they 
are not sermons." — Andrew Fuller. 
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not be 80 active, nor penetrating, as when it contemplates a 
small portion of the subject, surveying that portion on all 
sides, and detecting its varions relations.* A discourse on 
a general sabject, which does not enter into a very minute 
consideration of any one part, wUl be occupied with such 
saperficial thoagjits as, however just, cannot, from their 
being common-place, arouse either the preacher's or the 
hearer's powers, nor interest his affections. Men are not 
stimulated by pointless sayings. 

Still further ; the supply of genersd subjects may be soon 
exhausted, while the supply of particular subjects is abso- 
lutely inexhaustible. 

Besides, the habit of meditating only on general subjects, 
without dissecting them and examining the various parts in 
detail, greatly tends to impoverish genius ; a consideration, 
which of itself should prompt a pastor, to whom an inven- 
tive and wdil-regulated genius is indispensable, to select 
commonly very definite subjects. 

It must be granted, that such limitation of subject as has 
A g««i been instanced is not always attainable, nor, in- 
JjJjJ^^ deed, always desirable; and that the form of a 
expedient, general subject will often be expedient, under 
which the nature of the subject, the grounds of it, its im- 
portance, the motives appropriate to it, or several conside- 
rations respecting it, will, some or all of these, have place. 
For the preacher may sometimes think it judicious to pre- 
sent a brief and comprehensive view of an entire subject, 
rather in the form of a summary than of a careful and 
exact treatment of it. In other cases, when this method is 
resorted to, it will probably be advisable so fully to treat 

* See Whately'fl Rhetoric. Of Propositions, p. 26. 
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several of the divisions that at least two sennons maj be 
requisite ; or, to select one branch, as the pn&dpal part of 
the sermon, and to treat the others with as moch brevity aa 
will be consistent with the preacher's main purpose. 
Though each head in such a sermon maj be in reality a 
separate proposition, yet the consecutive treatm^it of the 
several parts may, on a given occasion, be more advisable 
than the treatment of each one by itself, as the basis of an 
entire sermon ; for the case may not well admit of two or 
more separate sermons, the preacher's aim being to produce 
a strong impression ocmceming the subject at once, and then 
to dismiss it For instance ; the subject may be Family 
Worship, and it might be well to dispose of it in <Mie ser- 
mon, under the two heads of ^ dutp, and ^ manner of 
performing it» If the duty alone were discussed on a given 
occasion, the preacher's aim, so far as practical results are 
concerned, might fail ; if the manner alone, some hearers 
might yet need to be convinced of the duty. The interest 
e^Kcited by the proof of the duty might be the best prepa- 
ration for instruction on the manner of performing it 
Should the subject, then, occupy two sermons, the design 
might be defeated in consequence of the hearers' coming to 
the second discourse afier a cooling of the interest excited 
by the first, or by the absence &om the second of some who 
had listened to the first, or by the want of preparation on 
the part of those who had not the opportunity of hearing 
the first 

Obviously, however, judgment must be exercised in se- 
lecting the several parts thus proposed for treatment, — lest 
more be selected than can be treated with sufficient copi- 
ousness — and in giving a wdil-pioportioiied treatment to 
each part 
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Several siiiiilar, or cantrasted views of a sabject may 
aiuQii^Qr also form the substanoe of a sermon, which 
J5JJ^{!^ views are not, each one, capable of being ex- 
"'^^i^- pressed in one and the same simple proposition ; 
but which properly stand under one general head, and are 
best exhibited on one and the same occasion. For in- 
stance, the discourse may be on Death, viewed in the two 
aspects of a conqueror and a conquered foe ; Death acMev^ 
ing a triumph^ Death triunqthed over ; or, on the CJhristian 
Ministry, with reference to its Diecourogements and its 
SupporU. The consideration of the last thought^ in each 
of these instances, may be more effective by coming in con- 
trast with, and immediately after, the first, than by occupy- 
ing a separate sermon. Unity is suffidentiy consulted; 
and the power of contrast in impressing a moral lesson is 
too great to lie unemployed. 

In truth, our views of unity should not be such as to 
cnmp any nund; but rather to give its powers the most 
favorable direction. Nor should we conceive of a sermon 
as a geometrical demonstration ; nor, as invariably a logical 
discussion of a subject ; it should often rather be an exhi- 
bition of a religious truth in a diversity of aspects, or in 
several consecutive views, and with much variety of form 
and method, and made available, in an indefinite variety of 
ways, to the spiritual benefit of the assembly. 

Unity in Sermons. 

The distinction which has already been noticed be- 
tween a general and a particular subject, is a suffi- 
cient guide in respect to tiie unity which should commonly 
characterize a sermon. And when a suitable subject 
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has been selected, the very thing which is proposed for con- 
sideration, and not subordinate topics involved in the state- 
ment of the subject, should be treated. Matter which is 
taken for granted in the terms of a statement need not be 
copiously unfolded, as though it was not understood ; nor 
should the fear be indulged, that a sermon strictly related 
to a proposition, or confined to the precise point in A state- 
ment, will exdude any thing that is essential to a complete 
understanding of the theme proposed. For, whatever is 
requisite to this end may be disposed of in the introduction 
of a sermon, or may form a paragraph preliminary to the 
proposition, or may follow the proposition as explanatory of 
it, and occupy just so much space as the case requires. If 
the subject proposed requires very copious explanation be- 
fore entering on its treatment, or if some subordinate 
thought in the proposition demands minute examination or 
copious expansion, let this antecedent matter occupy an an- 
tecedent sermon. It may generally, however, be taken for 
granted as already understood ; or, a few hints will be suf- 
ficient to set before the hearers this preliminary matter. 
But when a definite point is proposed for consideration, let 
not one half, or more, of the time which that point demands, 
be devoted to preliminary and subordinate matter, and 
thus the main thought be denied its just space. This 
would seem to be a device rather for filling up a given 
amount of time, than a method of amply unfolding a propo- 
sition, and carrying home its particular lesson to the hear- 
ers' understandings, hearts and consciences. In truth, a 
definite statement of any moral or religious principle gives 
ample scope for a sermon, in treating the precise point 
which is stated, and in dilating on the various applications 
of which it is susceptible. Without any unnecessary de- 

5 
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tantioD) let the preaehw go i&KoAj toi tb» petal » luuid: 
he wiU find enoogh, to ooeapj Us poweiv end ihe time of 
his heaven ; end his disoeimee can then hardly &S1 of yarir 
ety and iubieee ol inetiraclkNiiy or gf iptefest mA vniireeei^e* 



IlhKtvataoneareeattlyfoiiadQf themiitekeiiooiiirsejiiel 
aUuded to. Froin Ps. 9: 10— ^'Thej that knov iby 
name will put their tni9t in thee^-^^eoppoee a pieadier 
undeiteheato show that a hmnoMge ofiht dwirmctm' of God 
tmd$ to produce eo9^fidmw^ in Mm; and makes the three 
feUowii^ diTisioQs— -L What is a just knowledge of the 
eharaet^of God ; IL Whence this knowledge is obtained ; 
HL How this knowljedge tends to produce confidence in 
God* JNoW) the first two diyisioDS are here entirelj exiboT^ 
diaate^ aind arQ unnecessary to the uafi^ding of the propo* 
mAq». A.fonnal oonsideratioQ of these heads would, ako^ 
not leave time for a goitable discusskm of the third, which 
yet contains the very thing, in truth the only thing, to be 
discussed. Besides, the hearers' ability of earnest atten* 
tion to a full discussion of it would, by this course, be some- 
what impaired. In all probability, again, the first and the 
second heads would be more cc^iously treated than the 
tflwrd ; and thus the occasion would neoessarily fail of ac- 
complishing what the bearers of the propo8iti(Hi would have 
a r^ht to expect Evidently, moreover, such a mode of 
constmoting serm<ms incuK the hazard of their being com- 
UMM^laoe, and, consequently, pointless and barren of in- 
terest. Bather, let subordinate matter, instead of occupy- 
ing formal divisions, be Inriefiy touched in a paragn^h or 
twoy or be whoUy passed over as ah*eady known to .the 
hearers ; and let the preacher proceed with as little delay 
a9 poesiUe^ and with as much time before him as posnbl^ 
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to unfold and apply the proposition itaelL "Let him have a 
certain point selected for lan^itment, let him dear bos way 
to it, if necessary, as qmoldy as possible, keep to il as 
dosely as possible, and ai^y it as cofMoiisly, as pungenfly, ii 
peansoasively as his powers permit, and Ihe wants of his heaf* 
ersd^nandi A sermon Ihus oonstnicted has tree miity) 
nmty of proposition, or of point ; unily of- the whole dis- 
ooorse, as the amplifying or copious treatment of that ))ix>po-> 
sition; unity of the whole discoorse, as prooeedii^ finm, or 
to, ovie common centre.* 



* A sermon bj John Howe, entitled The Inflfteaoe of Hope, fnUi 
illustrates this faulty mode of stnicture. The text is Bomans 5 : 5^ 
•—"Hope maketh not ashamed ;** and in the opening sentence the 
expectation is raised that the discourse will relate to ** this property 
of the Christian's hope; namely, that it maketh not ashamed-** After 
showing " the scope and series of the apostle's disooorse ** and Ihs 
connection of the text, the amthor proceeds " to inquire, L Of wfaal 
this is spoken : and then to consider, IL This particular propert|r 
of it" On arriving at tke second general division, two things, he 
says, are to be done ; ''I. To open the import of it ; and, 2. To de- 
monstrate tjie truth of the assertion.** After largely explaining the 
import, the amhor ' proceeds to demonstrate this to be the tme pro^ 
perty of the Christian's hope ; * and as be ' has remaining but little 
time,* he considers briefly thiee things pertaining to it " The Use 
of what has been said" then follows under three heads, and the dis- 
course concludes with " a word or two, 1. of counsel ; 2. of caution.** 

Thus the main idea of the text, and that which ai; the opening of 
the discourse seemed destined to receive the principal attention, is in 
&ct almost wholly displaced by the pvomineace and expansion giyen 
to subordinate consiJeratioDS. 

Though we may not say that Uny work of John Howe's would be 
common-place and pointless, yet it must be obvious, on reading a 
few of his discourses, that even he oould not avoid, in this manner 
of making sermons, unnecessary and tedious repetitions ; and that 
had he not trammelled himself by these artificial divisions, but. spent 
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Forms of Propositions. 

But it is time to consider the various forms which propo- 
sitions may assume. Thej are by some divided into two 
kinds, the rhetorical and the logical, according as thej simply 
mention a 8ubjeq|;, or make an affirmation, or a negation, 
concerning it. The faithftdness of Grod is a rhetorical 
proposition ; God is fcdthftd is a logical one. As to a 
choice between these two forms, even when, as is not always 
the case, the form is optional, no universal rule can be 
given : the nature of each case must be taken into consid- 
eration. And indeed, so far as the hearers are concerned, 
this may be considered wholly immaterial. 

The logical form, however, has advantages in reference 
to writers themselves. To some, this form of statement 
will prove more suggestive than the other by its particu- 
larity, and by its actually committing a writer to a certain 
view. It will originate a variety of questions. Thus, the 
affirmation, prayer is efficacious, puts the mind into an in- 

freely his whole force in elucidating and urging the main thought sta- 
ted in his propositions, he would hare been far more interesting and 
effectiye. 

A similar remark might be made concerning President Edwards, 
though by no means so extensively as concerning some other 
preachers. For while he made formal divisions of the subordinate 
matter of his propositions, he treated those divisions less fully and 
more rapidly than is frequently done, and gave chief prominence to 
the main thought. In some instances, this subordinate matter is not 
more fully treated than it would have been had he disposed of it, 
without formal divisions, in a short paragraph or two. 

Dr. Emmons' sermons are generally constructed in a similar man- 
ner. But his first division, consisting of subordinate matter, is com- 
monly despatched as speedily as possible to make way for the main 
thought. 
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quiring attitude. The question arises, What does this 
affirmation mean ? This leads to explanation and to the 
detection of mistakes conoerning the truth affirmed. A 
question agafn arises, What is the evidence of this asser- 
tbn ? Proofs are then sought for, and objections examined. 
StiU again, a question oecuts. What if prayer is effica- 
dotts ? Then consequences which result !&om this truth, 
or .some other impressive views, present themselves. 

This advantage, however, may depend very much on 
habit ; for the rhetorical statement, the e^^cacy of prayer^ 
would suggest to some minds sunilar inquiries, and to oth^ 
minds sevend items of thouglit which would form main 
divisions of a sermon. 

The logical form of statement, limiting a writer, tends 
also to secure true unity and point in a sermon. For if you 
affirm, or deny, something, and the whole body of the ser^ 
mon is, so to speak, the verifying of that assertion, or ac- 
counting for the thing asserted, or the exhibiting of its vari- 
ous aspects and relations, so that a hearer becomes, by 
virtue of the considerations laid before him, occupied with 
that assertion, and with its legitimate results and applica- 
tions, that sermon must have unity, and unity, for the most 
part, of the strictest sort. 

On the other hand, the rhetorical form of statement is 
advantageous, as being less formal, and as favoring the con- 
sideration of successive topics, not logically connected, but 
intimately related to each other, and more impressively ex- 
hibited in connection than apart. 

The hint may not be entirely useless, that a writer may 
secure to himself the advantages of a logical proposition, 
while yet in his sermon he may actually adopt the less 
formal rhet(»ical mode of statement. 

5* 
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Besides the rhetorical and the logical forms of propositioD, 
the interrogative mode of presenting a subject will some- 
times be found advantageous; particularly, when the case 
requires negative, as well as affirmative considerations, and 
when the preacher's object would be best gained hj his as- 
suming the attitude of an inquirer attempting to discover 
what opinion ought to be formed on the subject proposed. 
Should his subject be, for instance, Evidences of personal 
piety, it would be more c(mgruous, instead of exposing un- 
der this statement, in several items, insufficient or false evi- 
dences, and then mentioning, in the same series, the satis- 
factory evidences, to raise the inquiry, What are genuine 
evidences of piety ? In answering this inquiry, he might 
either in a didactic manner deny the sufficiency of certain 
supposed evidences, or propose various questions, such as, 
Is such a quality, or course of conduct, a genuine evidence ? 
Is such another? or another? and show their fallacious- 
ness. He might then exhibit the true evidences. 

It is advantageous, also, when a subject is to be treated 
which is viewed by some hearers with an unfavorable pre- 
judice, to propose an inquiry into that subject. The in- 
quiry may then be so prosecuted, that erroneous opinions 
shall be exposed and the truth vindicated, with a &ir pros- 
pect of effecting conviction. 

The interrogative mode of presenting a subject is favored 
by its vivacity. It puts the hearers' minds into an inquir- 
ing attitude, and appeab to their good sense. 



OttgJU the Proposition to he always stated'^ 

It is worthy of consideration, whether the proposition, or 
subject of a sermon should always be stated. This inquiry 
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will receive different answers acoording as it relates to the 
writer, or to his hearers. A writer ought invariablj to set 
before his mind, even if he does not express it on paper, 
the very sentiment which he wishes to establish, and that 
in the most suitable form of statement Otherwise, he will 
incur the danger of not being very definite, and conse- 
quently will not be prepared to guide others to a just con- 
clusion. The simple fact, too, of having pYedselj ex- 
pressed in writing that which he aims to establish, or to 
exhibit, will oflen prove advantageous in securing, through- 
out the discourse, precision of thought and language. It 
is certainly safest thus to be provided with a point of grav- 
itation. But for the hearers, though it may generally be 
best distinctly to state the subject, yet not always. When 
the truth to be urged is one against which the hearers are 
strongly prejudiced, an advantage may be gained by not 
formally stating, at the outset, the conclusion to which it is 
the purpose of the discourse to bring them ; that is, by not 
formally stating a proposition. But after having announced 
the text, the preacher may present consecutively several 
considerations suggested by the text ; and thus proceed, till 
the particular truth will at length appear as the inevitable 
result of those considerations. 

Sometimes the text itself is as simple a statement as 
need be devised. It is certainly unnecessary, after an- 
nouncing the text — ^ God is faithful" — formally to state 
the topic before the preacher shall proceed to show the 
grounds, or the practical influences of this declaration. 

Sometimes the course of thought in the introduction may 
make the subject sufficiently obvious, without its being dis- 
tinctly mentioned. Sometimes a statement of the subject 
may be informally introduced in connection with explana- 
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tory or amplifying remarks, and the hearers jet appre- 
hend at onee the precise point of the disoonrse. Thus, in 
a sermon on the irotdB-^*^ For he is the minister of God 
to thee for good"— the preacher observes, when about en- 
tering on his subject, <<The duty of ciyil submission is 
made by St Paul to rest on a religious dogma. * He is 
the minister of God to thee.' < Wherefore, ye must needs 
be subject not mily for wrath, but for conscience' sake.' 
Civil obedience is a religious tribute to Heaven, because 
God ministers in the person of the magistrate. As this 
declaration involves a general principle, it has lost none of 
its value or validity by time. Whatever truth it had as a gen- 
eral principle, it will constantly retain till human magistracy 
shall cease. I ask your attention while I maike this truth 
the subject of my discourse." 

Then, again, the introduction may he so framed as to 
close with a precise statement of the subject, and thus for- 
mality be avoided. In such a case, however, the clause which 
states the subject ought, in the delivery of the sermon, 
either by its phraseology, or, still better, by repetition, to be 
known as performing that office. For however neatly and 
gracefully the clause which announces the subject may be 
introduced, yet if the hearers are not aware that mention is 
then made of the subject, a mere trifle comparatively is 
gained at the expense of a most substantial consideration ; 
for of what worth are all graces of composition^ compared 
with deamess of appreh^ision on tJie part of hearers f 



QuaUHes of a Proposition. 

By what qualities, it is proper now to inquire, should a 
pn^M)flition be characterized ? As to substance, it riioQld 
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be simple in conception, stating the very thought to be dis- 
cussed in so unincumbered a manner that the hearers may, 
mthoat distraction, contemplate that thought As to lan- 
guage, it should be cUoTy conveying to the hearers the very 
idea which is to claim their attention, and brief , using just 
those words which will best convey the thought, and no 
more. A statement having these qualities will generally be 
terse, and therefore impressive. 

Still, while labor should be expended in devising a brief 
and neat form of stating the subject, it will be advantageous 
to have two or three diverse modes of expressing the same 
idea, if not with equal exactness, yet sufficiently exact to 
be used conjointly in the statement of the subject, and 
during the progress of the sermon, as equivalent clauses. 
Then, when the subject is to be announced, instead of con- 
fining himself to the one preferable form, the preacher may 
use more than one, and at last introduce the very statement 
which he wishes to fasten on the hearers' minds. Thus an 
orator — and preachers may learn much from secular ora- 
tors — announced his subject to be the inquiry, ^< What, in 
our age, are the true objects of national ambition ? — what 
is true national glory, national honor? — what is the true 
ffrcmdeur of nations f " 

A young preacher will derive advantage from examining 
printed sermons with reference to this particular. He will 
find almost every conceivable diversity of manner, and per- 
ceive the need of constantiy tasking his judgment and 
genius. If he is conscious of having, in every sermon, 
something in particular to do, something which has assumed 
definite shape in his own mind, he will not be long in de- 
vising the manner of presenting it to his hearers. And 
this something to be dane^ it should be remembered, is in 
reality what is technically called the proposition. 
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. Subjects from Metaphorical TtacU. 

A cautkm has been reserved for the dose of this chapter 
against retaining, in the statement of a subject, metaphori- 
cal language which may be in the text^ The thought oon- 
rejed bj such language should be stated in literal tenns ; 
else both the preadier and the hearers may become more 
occupied with the metaphor than with the thought itself. 
The sermon, however, though founded on this titeral state- 
ment, may, as in all cases, employ metaphors, taxd the par- 
ticular metaphor in the text, as freely as genius shall dic- 
tate. Thus, instead of using our Lord's words ^- ^< Take 
my yoke upon you" — as a string on which to fasten a 
number of independent paragraphs cooceming the ydke of 
repentance, the yoke of faith, the yoke of profession, the 
joke of righteousness, &c., &c., let the real meaning of this 
language be ascertained. Our Lord was encouraging his 
hearers to subfect thenudves to hU gwidcmce. Let the pas- 
sage, then, be the text of a sermcm on mbfection to ChrigL 

In short, the thought conveyed by a text should be the 
subject of a sermon : the statement of the subject should 
be simple in conception, brief and dear in language. 



Should the views presented in this chapter appear to im- 
pose restraints on genius, and to confine it within too nar- 
row limits, it must be considered that they are designed to 
aid in forming ccnrect mental habits in students preparing 
for public life, rather than to control well-trained and well- 
informed genius in the actual scenes of life. When the 
mind has beonne habituated to regular and exact trains of 
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thought, 1^ ^EQ&J safely be left to its own impulses. To the 
present subject the remarks of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the 
first of his Discourses before the Royal Academy are 
equally applicable as to pfunting : — ^ It may be laid down 
as a maxim, that he who begins by presuming on his own 
sense, has ended his studies as soon as he has commenced 
th^aau Every o^^rtunity, therefore, should be takeu tp 
discountenance that false and vulgar opinion, that rules are 
the fetters of genius : they are fetters only to men of no 
genius ; as that armor, which upon the stnmg is an orna- 
ment and a de^ce, upon the weak and misriiapen beerases 
a load, and cripples the body which it was made to protect 
^How much liberty may be taken to break throng 
those rules, and, as the poet expresses it, 

To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 

maybe a subsequent consideration, when the pupils become 
masters themselves. It is the% when their g^us haa r^ 
odved its utmost improvement, that rules may possibly be 
dispensed with. But let us not destroy the scaffiM^ until 
we have raised the building." * 

* The Literaiy Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Beechey's ed. YoL 
L p. 309. 



CHAPTER iV. 

8UBJBCT-8BRMOK8. COLLBCTINO OF MATERIALS FOB A 

8ESM0K. 

It is DOW presumed that a subject for a sermon has been 
selected. In deciding on the form in which it shall be 
stated, the writer will have already accumulated many 
thoughts which the subject will demand. The whole stock 
of requisite materials, however, cannot be supposed to be 
jet obtained. It would be a mistake, though perhaps it is 
a common mistake among preachers, to form at once, as 
soon as a subject has presented itself, a definite plan for a 
sermon. The result of this, as a usual practice, would 
necessarily be narrowness of view, meagreness and weak- 
ness of thought, and lack of glowing interest Instead, 
then, of hastening to form a plan, the preaqhei* should, at 
this stage of preparation, look intently at his subject, raise 
various questions concerning its nature, its relations and 
applications, and the connections in which the Scripture 
presents it, and even extend his inquiries in regard to it 
beyond the limits within which the sermon must be con- 
fined. With the ampleness of general views and of par- 
ticular thoughts that will thus be attained, a plan may be 
formed which wiU promise copiousness and yet select- 
ness.* 

* Dr. Griffin's mode of study in preparing sermons illnstrates the 
point to which this chapter is devoted : ^* 1. Write down the text on 
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Much of this labor, perhaps the whole of it, maj in some 
cases have been performed before deciding on the mode of 
stating the subject It will generally, however, be found 
best, after having fixed this point, to go through the process 
which has just been intimated. The form of the proposi- 
tion, or subject, determined on, may itself suggest several 
courses of thought, and will serve to keep the mind in a 
right posture for accumulating the thoughts which the 
subject requires. 



Purpose of a Sermon to he kept in view. 

As preliminaiy to the proper exercise of the mind in 
collecting materials>it is indispensable to observe accurately 
the precise purpose which the discourse seeks to gain. 
If this be not kept steadily and distinctly in view, there 
may insensibly 'occur a mingling of some other pur- 
pose with this ; and thus the discourse may fail of that sim- 
plicity in aim which was originally contemplated. , 

It would be idle to attempt here an enumeration of the 
various purposes which serpions should seek ; since these 
are so numerous, and will be so greatly modified by the 
genius of each preacher. The design of the present chap- 
ter only requires that a few of these be mentioned as sped- 

a loose piece of paper, and look at it. 2. Inqaire, what does this 
text teach ? What is my object ? Obtaiii clear and definite views 
of the point, 3. Then commence thinking. Put down thoughts as 
they occur, without regard to order or language — get as much ma- 
terial as possible. 4. Then reduce these thoughts to order. This 
bought belongs under this head ; that idea should come in there, 
&c 5. Throw out all extraneous and foreign ideas.** — Christian Be- 
▼iflw, VoL rV. p. 369. 

6 
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and that the directimi be indleated which each will 
pve the mind in its search for materials. 

The purpose of a sermon maj be> for mstanee, to ea^pkdn 
■xpiuition. some duty or doctrine^ and to i^w the giounds 
OB wUQh it rests. Some members of the ooBgregatiem, it 
maj be presumed, have erroneous views of the subject; 
others, again, have obscure, and still others not sufficiently 
extended views of it, and need additional light Now, for 
the sake of all these, careM explanation may be the spe» 
dal purpose of a sermon. The most intelligent and the 
best instructed hearers, likewise, highly appreciate sermons 
which clearly and largely explain a religious subject ; not 
only for the sqj^e of those wbo^ may ^>ecdally need such ex- 
jjlanftjtJQn,. but &r their own sake also ;. because such 4i9- 
ooiursea confirm and enlarge their view^ a»d exer<^ thw 
power ^ examination and reflection^ 

The preadier's purpose, then, we will suppoise, is cqpi* 
QUialiy to explain some Christian duty, or docti^ina Possess- 
ing himself welMefined and enlarged views of tbe subject, 
he wiishes to convey them to others. He will find it advan- 
tageous here to ccMisider the various elasses of heart's whom 
he seeks to b^oefit by this effort. He wiU thus be led to 
inquire how he can set thid subject in a deai; Hght, remove 
error in regard to it» and^ by showing its connections: and 
relations^ and its proper grounds, enlarge his hearers' views 
of it» He will endeavor, also, to distinguish it firom other 
subjects with which it may have been confounded. Bhts- 
trations will be needed from the Scriptures and other fa* 
mifiar sources, or from actual life ; or such as the preacher 
may devise by his own ingenuity. The legitimate effects, 
of the sibject on chai^cter, or prax^tice^ are also to ba 
shown. For the question — What tbea? '— *>duiiiU aU 
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WBjB be regarded as too importai^ to be overlooked hj a 
pi^eacher. 

The aim of another sermon may be, to account for some 
moral^ religious principle. Here the preacher Aooottnttng 
may set before his mind persons who will not ^^^. 
question the principle, who jet would be mndi benefitted 
and gratified by a discussion of It They might thiis gain 
an intelligent perception of a truth whidi they had previa 
onslj belicTed wi&out much refection, or perhaps had 
regarded as not capable of being ^lly aooounted for. They 
might thus come more deeply to feel its importanoe, and to 
employ it more earnestly in their endeavors for personal 
religious improvement, or for usefulness. As an example, 
let the principle selected be, that habitwd private prayer 
promotes a perwrCs piety. The preacher's purpose would 
be to show the connection between such prayer and such a 
result The truth of the position may either be assumed, 
or be very briefly shown from the testimony of Scripture 
and from facts. Then the inquiry arises, How can it be 
accounted for that such a cause produces such an effect? 
A variety of considerations will occur, furnishing answers 
to this inquiry, and giving the preacher materials for Yas 
sermon. Examples illustrating these answers may also 
occur, j&om the Scriptures, from religious biography, from 
his own observation. Examples of a contrasted nature 
would also confirm and impress the truth he wishes to ex* 
hibit. When he has thus reflected on his subject, and con* 
sidered the diversified influences of private prayer on piety, 
he can hardly fail to see how fruitful in practical conse- 
quences this truth is, and how capable of being applied to 
various classes of his hearers. Materials will accumulate ; 
and the chief difficulty he will feel may oonnst in making 
a judicious selection. 
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On another occasion, the preacher's aim may be to 
Defence of a ^fo^ somc rcligious tenet, which either is con- 
^^^' troverted, or in regard to which it is desirable 

that all may be confirmed, and may rightly apprehend its 
doctrinal and practical bearings. He will, accordingly, in- 
stitute a strictly reasoning process, searching for appropri- 
ate arguments, and calling up before his mind objections 
and replies. Almost every tenet may afford a fair field for 
argument, whether it is at any given time called in ques- 
tion or not ; a reasoning process by no means requires a 
controversial manner. Whether to assume the attitude of 
controversy, or to reason with the hearers as learners and 
not disputers, is an important question, as it may influence 
the process of collecting materials. It will be important, 
also, to consider what kind of arguments the case in hand 
and the character of the hearers require, whether from au- 
thority or from acknowledged premises, whether separately 
conclusive or cumulative. It will, besides, be essential here 
to distinguish accurately between different sorts of argu- 
ments.* The preacher should, also, inquire into the con- 
clusions, both doctrinal and practical, which result from 
the position he seeks to establish. 

The purpose of another sermon may be, not explanation, 



* I cannot, probably, at this point, do my readers a better service, 
than by recommending to their diligent and repeated stady the 
chapter on Argoments in Whately's Elements of Rhetoric. The 
habit of mind which a proper study of that chapter would produce, 
is invaluable to a preacher ; it would save himself from confusion 
and perplexity, and enable him to detect sources of obscurity and 
error in others, and of course increase his ability to enlighten his 
hearers. Indeed, the book here mentioned is in almost every part 
an inestimable store-house of principles for a preacher 
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nor acoonnting for a principle, nor proving a pcnnt — for 
semums ought, by no means, invariably to take imprefldTo 
the form of argumentation, or always propose agutiject 
to fTQoe something — but the exhibition, so to speak, of 
a subject in its various aspects, or in its relations and modes 
of application to man's duties, or interests. The omnipo- 
tence of God, for instance, or his omniscience, or his prov* 
idenoe, without being minutely argued on, may be presented 
in this manner, for the sake of the moral impression which 
reflection on these subjects can hardly fail to produce. 
Some event in Scripture history may be employed in like 
manner. Some of our Lord's traits of character, or those 
of distinguished Scripture worthies, furnish themes for such 
sermons. The practical lessons of religion may also be 
thus set before an assembly, as illustrated by instances 
either of conformity to them, or of violation of them. By 
what more attractive or more impressive method could the 
claims of conscience — as another instance — be urged, 
than by occasionally exhibiting various ways in which they 
are violated in the intercourse both of public and of private 
life? Pictures, so to speak, of virtue and piety, of the 
peace and joys of a religious ^life, of the consolations and 
triumphs of a Christian's death; these, judiciously inter- 
spersed among discourses in which religious principles are 
explained, or accounted for, or vindicated, may sustain a 
vitally important connection with the preacher's ultimate 
object. 

Here his imagination will be tasked. He must recall 
past events and his observations on men and manners. 
The poef s &ncy would here be of utility to the preacher, 
as helping him impressively to combine events and circum- 
BtanceSy and to create illustrations, when history, or per- 

6* 
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sonal experience, or observation, supplies none. Even with 
a comparatively small degree of this talent, he may profit- 
ably treat some subjects in this manner. 

Once more ; the design of a sermon may be, to persuade 
Persuaaion. to a certain duty, or class of duties. The mind's 
action here is, obviously, to discover appropriate motives. 
The preacher will, of course, consider the nature of the 
duly, its relations to the individual, to society, to God, to 
time, to eternity. The age and character of hearers are to 
be taken into account ; their amount of information, and the 
frequency witii which they have been plied with motives. 
Perhaps it will here be particularly desirable for the 
preacher, as a means of suggesting suitable considerations, 
to select from among his hearers individuals with whom he 
may imagine himself in conversation on the given subject, 
employing such motives as he would judge specially suited 
to their circumstances and habits of thinking. By such a 
selection of individuals, he would be able to divide the as- 
sembly into small groups, and adapt his motives to their 
respective characters and conditions. Besides the particu- 
lar benefit here contemplated, of tiius, in imagination, di- 
viding the assembly, namely, the stimulating of his inven- 
tion in devising topics of persuasion, his preaching would 
in consequence become marked by a winning respectfulness 
and friendliness, and become possessed of the eminentiy 
desirable quality of seeming to grow out of the very con- 
gregation he addresses. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that a preacher should 
judidoiu. ^ot only accurately distinguish between the sev- 
pu^»oL*ofa* ^^ purposes of sermons ; he should also dis- 
•ermon. criminate wisely as to the purpose which any 
given subject and the circumstances of an assembly require. 
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If he purposes largely to explain a subject which reallj needs 
no explanation, his labor is misdirected. If, again, he pur- 
poses to account for some principle which needs onlj to be 
explained, or which, though needing explanation as prelim- 
inary to accounting for it, he does not explain, he is obvi- 
ously only beating the air. Should he undertake to prove 
a point which needs no proof, or the proof of which cannot 
be well apprehended for lack of suitable explanation ; or, 
should he present an array of arguments to prove a point 
when only a vivid exhibition of the subject in its various 
aspects and relations is required ; or, again, should he un- 
dertake such an exhibition when only simple and clear 
explanation is requisite, or when cogent proof is demanded, 
he would be laboring at a great disadvantage both as to 
himself and as to his hearers. 

The intimation has already been given, that the several 
purposes which have been mentioned as characterizing ser- 
mons are not to be understood as a full enu- combination 
meration of them. The remark is also neces- ^ porpoees. 
sary, that in many sermons more than one of these pur- 
poses must to some extent be combined. Tiiat is to say, in 
one and the same sermon, explanation, argument and per- 
suasion may be needed ; while yet one of these may require 
the chief labor on any given occasion, and then, of course, 
the other should occupy no more space than will be consist- 
ent with the proper accomplishment of the main purpose.* 

* Says Andrew Fuller, " When I have a subject before me, I 
Bometimes ask myself three questions : What is it 1 On what evi- 
dence does it rest ? and. What does it concern me, or any of my 
people, if it be true ? " 
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Sources of MatertaU. 

The inquiry now arises, Whence the materials here con- 
templated are to be obtained? 

In reply ; the Bible must be acknowledged as our ulti- 
mate source of authority in regard to religious doctrines ; 
and from that, in the various ways of ascertaining its mean- 
ing, we must derive our opinions and our controlling argu- 
ments. But a distinction should be made between the 
direct testimony of the Scriptures and inferences which we 
may draw from their statements, or from a comparison of 
views found in various parts of the inspired volume. For, 
in our inferential reasonings even from inspired premises 
there is room for mistake and error, since we may not at 
each step have an entirely correct apprehension of the pre- 
mises. The Bible is eminently the word of Grod: who, 
then, can wonder that man may not comprehend the whole 
extent, and all the relations, of certain statements found in 
that book ? and that inferences drawn by our reason from 
inspired declarations, should need to be tested by some 
other inspired declarations ? A candid mind will not. in- 
deed, generally draw unwarrantable inferences from Scriptu- 
ral statements, especially after an 'extended comparison of 
passages. Still, it is important to discriminate, in our ar- 
guments on religion, between divine teachings and human 
inferences. 

In ooUectmg materials for sermons from the Bible, we 
have various helps in the form of concordances, lexicons 
and commentaries. Each of these aids may be indispensa- 
ble on any given occasion ; but the best preparation for ob- 
taining materials from the Bible is, that intimate and famil- 
iar acquaintance, both with individual passages and the 
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general scope of its books, which results from the habitual 
and careful study of it, and from having our spirit deeply 
imbued with its sentiments by making it our chief manual 
of devotion. Every part of the inspired volume should, 
by these methods, be rendered familiar, so that authorities, 
illustrations and phraseology may readily occur to us of 
the very kind we need. This must be, of course, the 
growth of time ; and from the very earliest period of pre- 
paration for the ministry, the Bible should be copiously 
employed, as a book both for the intellect and the heart, 
with a view to its subserving the preacher's object The 
more we study the Bible with the true spirit of scholarship 
and devotion, as a book both of sacred literature and of 
divine authority, the more shall we find it an inexhaustible 
treasury of thought and of imagery. 

A deep personal experience of religious truth is invalu- 
able, also, to a writer of sermons, as increasing his ability, 
on various subjects, to discern and render available the re- 
quisite materials. This gives him, so to speak, the posture 
of mind and heart which the preparation of sermons re- 
quires. It gives him a sort of religious instinct It teaches 
him — if such an allusion may be here allowed — the true 
art of transmuting common metals into gold. 

Without descending to particulars, the general remark, 
in addition, must suffice, that for all productions of the in- 
tellect, and therefore for sermons, every department of hu- 
man science contributes materials. To every orator, and 
no less to the preacher, the most diversified knowledge, if 
exact and at the ready command of its possessor, is singu- 
larly advantageous. The pulpit calls into requisition the 
amplest stores of learning which a preacher possesses, or 
can acquire. 
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ParU of a Sermon thus far ^provided for. 

The mental activity which this chapter has thus far at- 
tempted to illustrate, will issue in the possessiofu of mate- 
riab for the treatment of a subject, and for the conclusion, 
when a formal conclusion is requisite. For, whatever is not 
essential to the treatment, but naturally flows from it in 
the form of doctrinal, or practical deductions, or of impres- 
sive remarics, finds its appropriate place, generally, in the 
concluding part of a sermon. 

The exposidon of the text, if needed, will also have been 
Bxpo aiu wA. sufficiently provided for by the process of deduc- 
ing from it the subject On the manner of conducting 
this process, no rules should be expected in such a work as 
the present. It is, also, here presumed that the preacher 
has already made himself acquainted with the principles of 
interpretalioii. 

Materiakfor the LUrodiution* 

Probably, also, some thoughts will have occurred daring 
the search for materials, which will furnish the introduction 
of the sermon. If not, then after provision is made for 
the treatment of the subject and the conclusion, but not be- 
fore, materials should be sought for the introduction. Some- 
times, an exposition of the text will suffice also for an intro- 
duction. Often, a statement of the circumstances, or of the 
thoughts connected with the text, will very happily answer 
this purpose. It is better, however, for a preacher to task 
his inventive powers, than to resort uniformly to this latter 
method; because, not only sameness, but even dullness, 
might result from a constant use of it ; and, in many in- 
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Btenoefl^tbe curemnstaBces or thoughts ocmnected with a 
text can be enpkjed to better effect in aome other part of 
the sennoo* When, then, suffident materials have been 
eoUected for the bodj of the senaon, let the preacher, un- 
der tlie impression which his careful research has produced, 
and commonly after some interval, revolve his subject anew. 
Unexpectedij, some thought wiU arise which would favor- 
ably precede the mention of the sul^ect This thought, 
expanded, may form the introduction. Or, this thought 
may suggest another, either by resemblance or contrast ; 
and all the materials for an introduction are then possessed. 

An introduction, however, is far from being indispensable 
to a sermon. A general preparation for listening to a ser- 
mon will result from the preceding exercises of the public 
worship ; so that the very first sentence of a sermon, after 
the text has been announced, may sometimes be the men- 
tion of the subject which the hearers are invited to contem- 
plate. Then, again, in the opening sentence, the imme- 
diate connection of the text may be noticed, or an allusion 
be made to the occasion for the sermon, and the subject be 
at once presented for treatment.* 

In fine, a subject having been selected, and the process 
described in this chapter having been performed, we may 
now consider the materials for the several parts consdtaent 
of a sermon as procured. These several parts, nnn<m. 
mentioned in the order which is suggested on the preceding 

* The sermons of Dr. Chanmiig contaiu some interesting speci- 
mens of this mode. One of his sermons, after mentioning the text, 
opens thus— ** The example of Jesus is onr topic. To incite yon 
to follow it, is the aim of this discourse : " another — " I propose in 
this discourse, to speak of Lore to Christ, and especially of the fbun- 
dationa on which it rests." 
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pages, are the proposition, with which we may regard the 
exposition of the text as conneeted, the treatment — either 
by discussion or proof, or otherwise, as the case may re- 
quire, — the conclusion, and the introduction. It will be 
more convenient, however, in the future chapters of this 
book, to state them in the order of writing, than in the order 
of conception ; namely. Introduction, Exposition, Proposi- 
tion, or Subject, Treatment, Conclusion. 



CHAPTER V. 

SimJEClVSESHONS. SELECTION ANB AS&AKOEMENT OF 

MATERIALS. 

As preparatory to considering the arrangement of the mar 
terials which have been collected for a sermon, a direction of 
some importance is here requisite. The mental sek»etion 
process, through which a writer has been sup- ®' materiaia. 
posed to pass, will have furnished him with a lai^ quan- 
tity of materials, a part of which he can dispense with, as 
it may be but remotely related to the subject, or not re- 
quired by his present purpose, or as it would extend the 
sermon to an unreasonable length. Hence, he must select 
such matter as the object of the sermon requires, and for 
the present dismiss the rest That, however, which a given 
occasion can advantageously dispense with, may on some 
other occasion be serviceable. 

The available materials having been selected, the writer 
next distributes them. 

The arrangement of the main parts of a sermon, namely, 
the introduction, the treatment of the subject, and the con- 
clusion, being fixed by the nature of those parts, needs no 
directions. The present chapter relates to the distribution 
of the materials which compose the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and of those which are to form the conclusion, in case 
a conclusion, properly so called, is thought desirable. 

7 
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Modes of Arrcmgemeni, 

Two modes of arrangement may here be noticed. Some- 
times two or more leading divisions are adopted, under each 
of which the separate items of the discussion are .placed. 
Thus, let the subject be, that the sovereignty of God is a 
just ground ofjSg. The proofs of this assertion may be 
arrai^ed under two general heads, or divisions, as follows : 
The sovereignty of God is a just ground of joy, whether it 
be viewed, I. In respect to the natural universe ; or, 11. In 
respect to the moral universe. 

In like manner, when arguments are to be drawn from 
diverse sources, these several sources may be so many 
leading divisions ; as, L From reason ; 11. From history ; 
m. From the Scriptures: and under each of these maybe 
arranged such subdivisions as are necessary. 

According to the other mode, the preacher, after stating 
the subject, enters at once on its treatment, mentioning and 
developing the particular arguments in their order. 

No better advice on a choice between these two modes 
can be given, than to employ on each occasion that which 
seems best adapted to unfold the subject and to favor the 
hearers* clear and ready apprehension of the arguments. 
In general, sermons do not require a departure from the 
simplicity of the latter mode.* 

* A writer will sometimes, also, state his subject and then men- 
tion his several proofs, or ^considerations, as so many propositions. 
Thus, in an address on the influence qffaiih in the work of mental dis- 
cipline and culture^ its author, in exhibiting this influence, chose to 
embrace his remarks "in three propositions," which he formally 
stated and proceeded to develope. This mode differs from the 
■eoond above mentioned only in the phraseology \ for evidently the 
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Rides for Divisions* 

In regard to rules for divisions, young writers are some- 
times perplexed by the precept that divisions should include 
the whole subject which is to be discussed, omitting nothing 
that is essential to it ; or, as the rule is briefiy stated, divis- 
ions should exhaust the subject. The perplexity which is 
felt, is needless ; because this precept is not applicable to 
the treatment of propositions, and therefore not applicable, 
generally, to sermons. The reason is, that a proposition 
may be adequately treated, that is, treated so as to produce 
entire conviction and corresponding moral impression, while 
yet much that the subject would fairly admit of may be left 
unsaid. Besides, topics of proof, or illustration, or enforce- 
ment, in regard to a subject, may be indefinitely multiplied 
according to a preacher's genius, or compass of knowledge. 
The precept properly applies to definitions of terms, or to a 
description of a subject ; for in these, completeness is requi- 
site, and nothing essential should be omitted. It is appli- 
cable to sermons, when the qualities of a subject, or the 
various parts of which it consists, are to be shown. In 
explaining, for instance, the nature of genuine repentance, 
each element of repentance should be stated ; else it is not 
repentance that is presented, but something that falls short 
of it So in describing the constituent parts of any duty, 
prayer, for instance'; each part must be named. This is 
exhausting the subject ; and evidently the precept cannot 
relate to sermons generally. 

writer might have employed precisely the same items of thought in 
treating his subject, without formally mentioning them as proposi- 
tions. In sermons, particularly, the less of statcliness the better; 
for they will thus the more easily win^'their way to the hearers^ hearts. 
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On the quality of divisions in a sermons, two rules may 
suffice. 1. The several arguments, or items of the treat- 
ment, should be really distinct from each other. The 
proper unfolding of any one should not involve, or antici- 
pate, the ideas which belong to a succeeding one. The dif- 
ferent parts ought not thus to run into each other ; but the 
writer, as he proceeds from part to part, should feel that he 
is entering on new ground and presenting new, though con- 
nected, thoughts. 

2. The several arguments, or items of the treatment, 
should have each a similar relation to the subject proposed. 
Each one being distinct from every other, should resemble 
every other in being alike referable to the common point. 
If there are two or more main branches, these should be 
alike connected with the -trunk; and the subordinate 
branches, each with its proper main branch. The con- 
founding of genera and species will thus be avoided ; and 
preliminary matter, which should be introduced before en- 
tering on a discussion, because it affects the whole discus- 
sion, and not a mere part of it, will not constitute one 
of the particular divisions. Thus, too, homogeneousness 
will be preserved throughout, and all the parts will be pro- 
perly connected, as bearing on a common point. 

In the case of an argument which consists of several 
steps, each step preparing the way for the foUowing, and 
the strength of the whole showing itself in the last, this 
second rule is, of course, not applicable ; that is, when the 
several steps of the argument are viewed separately, and 
not in combination, as jointly composing an argument. 
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Order of the ArrangeimrU, 

The order in which the several arguments, or considera- 
tions, should be arranged, deserves attention; since the 
relative position of an argument may be essential to its effi- 
ciency, and a proper order may increase the combined force 
of the whole. The rule that the stronger arguments should 
be placed at the beginning and the end, while the weaker 
should occupy an intermediate position, is applicable to secu- 
lar oratory rather than to preaching. For in the former, 
arguments which have but a remote relation to the subject 
may, notwithstanding, conduce to the orator's purpose: 
they may enlarge the array of arguments for present effect, 
or may even be used with the covert design of withdraw- 
ing the hearer's attention from the real weakness oi the 
speaker's cause, or from the strong arguments of his oppo- 
nent But a sermon is, for the most part, so simple in^ its 
structure, that considerations which are remote from its 
subject, and which require artifice in order to be turned to 
account, can hardly fbd place. Nor does the sacred char- 
acter <^ a sermon allow the use of questionable arguments : 
whatever a sermon advances in support of a position ought 
to be, for its own sake, worthy of an intelligent assent ; an 
assent that will bear examination. The end of preaching 
is the establishment of true moral and religious principles, 
the quickening of men's consciences, and the promotion of 
genuine righteousness. Any success in attaching men to 
certain opinions, or influencing them to certain actions, 
which is attained otherwise than by an enlightened convic- 
tion of the truth, and a sincere regard to the will of Grod, 
on their part, is unworthy to be aimed at by a minister of 
the gospel. 

7* 
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Cases, however, may arise in which it will be advisable 
to make a decided impression at the outset, as well as at the 
dose. In such cases, should the considerations to he em- 
ployed, though all of them entirely true and strictly appli- 
cable to the point under discussion, yet differ in their de- 
grees of strength and impressiveness, and should no partic- 
ular order be suggested by their relation to each other, it 
would certainly be wise to arrange them according to this 
precept 

The order in which arguments, or considerations, should 
be arranged, will sometimes be a matter of indifference. 
Commonly, however, an order will be suggested by some 
obvious connection between either the whole or a part of 
them ; or by the dissimilarity of one, or more, to the rest. 
One will naturally prepare the way for a certain other ; 
some will presuppose the consideration of another. Some 
may resemble each other in their source, while one or two 
others may be derived from a different source. It is evi- 
dently proper to place in connection with each other those 
which are alike as to their source. Some, for instance, may 
be arguments of our own devising from admitted truths ; 
another argument may be drawn from the direct testimony 
of the Scriptures : it would be a random division to place 
this argument from testimony between two speculative ar- 
guments. 

When the nature of the arguments admits, it will be ad- 
vantageous to arrange them according to their relative im- 
portance, so that the final impression shall result both from 
the greater importance of the last, in itself considered, and 
considered in reference to the particular assembly which is 
to be addressed, and from its being aided by the combined 
effect of all the preceding. 
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It would seem hence to follow, that the proper place, in a 
seried of proofs, for those which are drawn directij from 
the Scriptures, is the last. And this may usually be advis- 
able. A universal rule, however, cannot be given in re- 
spect to proofs from Scripture, because the cases which 
require them are not always uniform. It maj, on some 
occasions, be advisable, at the very commencement of the 
reasoning, to establish a point by the evidence of holy writ, 
and then proceed to show its conformity to the deductions of 
reason. On other occasions, conviction may be best se- 
cured by so arranging the arguments that a &vorable state 
of mind shall be produced for receiving, at the close, 
the direct testimony of Scripture. Judgment must, there- 
fore, be consulted ; and arguments from the word of God, 
just as those from other sources, must be set in that position 
which circumstances require. 

Extent of the Treatment, 

The number of separate considerations, or arguments, to 
be used in the treatment of a subject, cannot be fixed by 
rule. The preacher seeks to produce an enlightened and 
impressive conviction : whatever is necessary to this must 
be performed, without regard to the question of more, or 
fewer. Such, however, is the nature of the subjects treated 
in sermons, and such the nature of the proofs, or consider- 
ations, that a long array of separate items will seldom be 
necessary. Five are generally regarded as sufficiently nu- 
merous. It would be better to say, that the number should 
be as small as the adequate treatment of the subject will 
permit. ^Divide, break not into fragments," is a good 
direction. A judicious selection of leading thoughts, as has 
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already been said, must be made. It will be eminently 
servieeable, when many items of thought have occurred, to 
examine them with reference to their mutual connection, 
and the consequent propriety of grouping together several 
of them under one common statement By this process, 
much available matter may be retained ; and ideas which 
at first seemed to require for each a separate paragraph, 
and threatened to extend the sermon to an inconvenient 
length, will prove to be materials for the treatment of some 
one item. 

JExaminatlon of Objections, 

The inquiry now arises, to what place in a sermon shouM 
the notice of objections be assigned ? 

Preaching should avoid, as far as possible, an air of con- 
troversy. Even when errors ought to be exposed and pre- 
vented from producing their natural efiect, wisdom wiH 
often discover a better way of gaining this end than that 
of formally taking the attitude of debate. Jeremy Taylor 
sagaciously cautions preachers against << bringing before 
the people the argumente urged in defence of great and 
dangerous errors, though with a purpose to confute them ; 
for they will much easier retain the objection than under- 
stand the answer." A mere allusion to some errors, in 
suitable connections, may be sufficient ; the firm establish- 
ment of certain opinions may answer all the purposes which 
one would aim at from entering the lists of controversy, and 
combatting the opposite opinions. The truth on far the 
larger part of religious subjects may be effectively preached 
without a formal notice of the opposite errors. A preacher 
may perform his work, apparently, as he would if every 
one held the same opinions as himself, while yet a skilful 
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observer may readily see that he is acquainted with all the 
prevalent forms of religious error, aud knows how to meet 
them successfully. 

On some subjects, however, a distinct and even formal 
examination of objections is requisite. When an objection 
lies against the view advanced in a certain part of the ser- 
mon, it should, obviously, for, the efficiency of that part, be 
disposed of, though as briefly as possible, before passing to 
another point. 1£ objections lie against the main sentiment 
.of the sermon, an advantage is gained by removing them 
before commencing the discussion. Obstacles are thus re- 
moved ; a dear path is opened ; and the hearers may with 
readiness admit the preacher's views. Brevity must be 
studied, so as to allow the sentiment of the discourse to be 
amply treated. 

An example of this method occurs in South's sermon on 
Prov. 3 : 17, entitled the Pleasantness of Wisdom's Ways. 
After a few introductory remarks on the importance of the 
motive to piety presented in the text, he says — "But it is 
^isily foreseen, that this discourse wiU in the very begin- 
ning of it be encountered by an argument from experience, 
and therefore not more obvious than strong." He then 
states the objection which seems to arise from the very na- 
ture of religion, as requiring self-denial and repentimce. 
Having shown the futility of this objection, he enters on 
the subject of the discourse by observing — " Having thus 
now cleared off all that by way of objection can lie against 
the truth asserted, ... I shaU show what are those proper- 
ties that so peculiarly set off and enhance the excellency of 
this pleasure." 

Should the objections be too many, or the replies require 
too much time, for the early part of a sermon, then imme- 
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diately after preflenting arguments, objections may be 6x« 
amined. Should this latter method be adopted with a sub- 
ject against which grave objections are known by the bear- 
ers to exist, information should be given by the preacher in 
the early part of the sermon that he intends, afler showing 
the arguments in fiivor of the position, to examine the 
chief objections. The &vorabIe impression is thus made, 
that he has investigated the whote subject, and that he 
means to treat it with candor. 

When there are many objections, several of them may 
sometimes be traced to one or two common principles, 
which can be disposed of in the introduction, or in a prelim- 
inary section, and the remaining objections be interwoven 
and answered at suitable places in the course of the posi- 
tive reasoning. 

The hint may here be of some utility, that when a con- 
SogsMting ^^roverted position is to be defended, an advantage 
J^J^J**** may be gained by stating, previously to entering 
enow. on the proof, one or two of the most weighty ob- 

jections against the opposite views. Objectors may thus 
become sensible of difficulties which they had not contem- 
plated, and may be induced to hear with greater candor 
ailments in &vor of the position ; those who admit the 
point under discussion may receive additional confirmation ; 
and those who are indifferent maybe led to regard the 
subject as more important than they had supposed. 

Arrangement of MateriaUfor the Conclusion. 

It now remains to consider the arrangement of materials 
Oonciiudon for the ooudusion, in case a formal conclusion is 
wt needed, needed : for, sometimes, the development of a 



subject will, in its progress, foniish the most suitable cppor- 
tuniti^ for m^ing such practical suggestions, or presenlii^ 
such illustrations, as would supersede the neces^tj of di<* 
recting attention at the dose to its {Nraetioal bearings. In 
this case, the purpose of a sermon is better secured widiout 
a formal exhibition g£ consequences which result from the 
subject Sometimes, again, the unfolding of a religions 
truth will be so intimately connected with its practical uses, 
that its relations will be instantly discerned and felt by 
every hearer; and a formal conclusion might weaken the 
impression already made. A hortatory sermon, also, as 
being throughout a persuasive address, does not admit 
of a train of remarks in the form of a conclusion. Such a 
sermon is best concluded by briefly recapitulating the sev^ 
end considerations which have been urged, and combining 
the whole into one impressive view : or, when the preacher 
is about to present his last persuasive, he may advanta- 
geously restate all the preceding items, and then bring for- 
ward his concluding motive, as the close oi the discourse. 

Materials for a conclusion properly consist of deductions 
from the subject which has been treated, or of remarics nat- 
^iJ^y suggested by it; — deductions, or remarks, whidi 
appear necessary in order to give completeness to the dis- 
course. They are replies to the inquiry, What trek ? 
Care should be taken, therefore, that the items of a conclu- 
sion flow severally from the subject as unfolded, and not 
from individual parts of the treatment, or from one another. 
They should all be traceable to the subject, as their source. 

In considering the inquiry just mentioned, the preacher 
should keep in view the various classes of his hearers, and 
the various ways in which religious truths are applicable to 
men. It is not enough clearly to explam, or sattsfactorily 
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to prove, a oertain point That point, well established and 
li^tiij apprehended, may be a source of valuable instruc- 
tion to classes of men widely different from each other ; 
and, generally speaking — for there may be occasional ex- 
ceptions to the remark — the preacher should not take for 
granted that the hearers, even those whose minds are the 
most active, will at once discern all its relations, and make 
the requisite application. Let him rather, having gained 
an advantageous position, avail himself of it to direct the 
intellect, and to excite the consciences and the affections 
of the several classes among his hearers, whom he may be 
able profitably to reach. 

A single thought may sometimes be sufficient to be ex- 
panded into a conclusion ; frequently, several thoughts will 
arise, and these of different kinds, doctrinal and practical, 
even in the same sermon. When these several thoughts 
are diverse in their nature, some doctrinal and some prac- 
tical, those which are of a similar nature should be classed 
together. It is, also, more congruous with the ultimate de- 
sign of preaching to occupy the closing passages of a ser- 
mon with practical considerations. When the thoug]its in- 
tended for the conclusion are all of one class, the arrange- 
ment may be determined by some connection between 
them ; or, by their progressive importance ; or, their appli- 
cableness to various classes of hearers may suggest the 
order. 

We may now regard the writer as having selected and 
pittnofthe distributed the materials of a discourse, and as 

86nnoii - 

oompMed. ready to enter on its composition ; in conformity, 
if we may so apply the language, to the advice of Solomon 
(Ptov. 24: 27) — ** Prepare thy work without, and make 
it fit for thyself . . . and afterwards build thy house." In 
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Other words, aa entire plan of the sermon is now pre- 
pared. 

hnpatiance of a goad Arrangement, 

The importance, both to the author of a sermon and to 
his hearers, of a good distribution, as preliminary to writing, 
cannot be too highly estimated. On this depends, materi- 
ally, facility of execution in writing ; and, still more, clear- 
ness of apprehension on the part of hearers. He who has 
a well-defined subject, and by patient thought has acquired 
and properly arranged all the materials requisite to its 
treatment, has of course clear views, and can with compar- 
ative rapidity clothe his conceptions in suitable language. 
His pen will readily give all needed expansion to his main 
thoughts ; and subordinate thoughts will be in waiting to fill 
their appropriate places.* 

Such a man's bearers, too, readily come into his track ; 
his words, expressing dear ideas, make well-defined im- 
pressions. Hearers generally, when the preacher has a 
poor plan, feel the difficulty, though they may not -be able 
to trace it to its real source ; and one of the reasons why a 
man of a truly philosophical mind is able ^ to make things 
plain ** even to illiterate hearers, is, that he presents clear 
thoughts in a proper order. The remark of Dugald Stew- 
art has much weight, that ^ there is no talent so essential to 
a public speaker, as to be able to state clearly every different 
step of those trains of thought by which he was led to^ the 
conclusions he wishes to establish ; ** t or, it may be added, 

* Yerbaque provisam rem non invita sequentnr. Hor. De Arte 
Poetica, 351. 
t Philosophy of the Human Mind. Chapter IL 

8 
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^ to be able to state clearly ereiy different step of those tnuns 
of thought" which are adapted to convey to others a right 
apprehension of a subject, and a conviction of its truth and 
importance. In other words, an ability to form a good plan 
of a discourse, is essential to a public speaker. To attempt 
to make, or to hear, a sermon, without such a plan, is, as 
Herder remarks, to wrestle without a firm foothold.* And 
however much labor the forming of a plan may cost, the 
labor should be cheerfully endured; since it will b^ so 
amply repaid in benefit both to the preacher himself and to 
his hearers.t 



* Arena sine calce. 

t Among the ihetoricfd exercises of theological students, the form- 
ing of original plans of sermons, under the direction of an instructor, 
should occupy a very considerable space. It would be highly adran- 
tageous, also, to analyze sermons of distinguished writers, and care- 
fully to inspect their plans, with reference both to their excellences 
and their defects. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SUBJEOT-SEBMONS. CONSIDERATION OF THE COKSTITTT- 
ENT FARTS OV SERMONS, AND OF SOME INCIDENTAL 
MATTERS* 

The composition <^ a sermon, though it is substantiallj 
provided for bj the accumulation and the aiTangement of 
its materials, will yet be facilitated by acquiring correct 
views of its various parts, and of some other minor points. 
These points, though minor, are, however sufficiently impor- 
tant to claim attention from one who would consult all those 
principles of our nature which are concerned in the affec- 
tionate reception of religious truth. To this purpose the 
present chapter is devoted. 

The IntrodvcHon. 

The design of this part is, to lead hearers easily and natu- 
rally to the subject of the discourse. Such is the Design of an 
relation of the preacher to his hearers, such the don. 
nature oi a sermon, and such the occasion on which it is 
delivered, that seldom, at its commencement, will an effi)rt 
be required, according to the ordinary rules of rhetoric, to 
secure the attention, or the favor, of hearers. In regular 
religious assemblies, a preacher generally, on rising to 
preach, enjoys the advantage of attention and good will on 
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the part of his audience ; and his only special care here 
need be, not to divert attention, nor alienate good will. 
StiU, some prefatory sentences are commonly advisable, in 
order to avoid the disadvantage of an abrupt entrance on 
the treatment of a subject. Besides, some thoughts will 
often be suggested by the subject, or the text, or by some- 
thing special in the occasion, that will naturally require to 
be mentioned before entering on the discussion. 

The quality chiefly desirable in an introduction is, there- 
QuaiitieB of fore, appropriateness to the sermon of which it 

anintroduc- . _.. a i. • xi. x /• 

tion. IS a part As being the commencement of a ser- 

mon, and as intended gradually to lead the hearers to a 
certain subject, it should be characterized by simplicity, 
both in thought and in language ; it should avoid abstruse- 
ness and elaborate composition.* Gravity, too, is specially 

* An example of an introduction which greatly fails in regard to 
simplicity, occurs in the first paragraph of Dr. Barrow's sermon on 
the Profitableness of Godliness. " How generally men, with most 
uianimous consent, are devoted to profit, as to the immediate scope 
of their designs and aim of their doings, if with the slightest atten- 
tion we yiew what is acted on this theatre of human affairs, we can- 
not but discern. All that we see men so veiy serious and industri- 
ous about, which we call business ; that which they trudge for in the 
streets, which they work for or wait for in the shops, which they 
meet and crowd for at the exchange, which they sue for in the hall, 
and solicit for at the court, which they plough and dig for, which 
they march and fight for in the field, which they travel for at land, 
and sail for (among rocks and storms) on the sea, which they plod 
for in the closet, and dispute for in the schools, (yea, may we not 
add, which they frequently pray for and preach for in the church ?) 
what is it but profit ? Is it not this, apparently, for which men so 
eagerly contest and quarrel, so bitterly envy and emulate, so fiercely 
clamor and inveigh, so cunningly supplant and undermine one 
another; which stuffeth their hearts with mutual hatred and spite, 
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demanded in the introduction of so serious a discourse as a 
sennon ought to be. 

As the introducti<niy though not devised till all the main 
parts of the sermon are provided for, is yet the first to be 
\mtten, the writer may be presmned to be, at this point, in 
a state of mind similar to that of hearers ; namely, com- 
paratively cool, but entering on a process which will, ere 
long, enkindle and elevate his feelings. The introduction 
shouH generally, be conformed to such a view of the wri- 
ter. While, however, it is ordinarily sufficient that this 

which tippeth their tongues with slander and reproach, which often 
embrueth their hands in blood and slaughter; for which they expose 
their lives and limbs to danger, for which thcj undergo grievous toils 
and drudgeries, for which they distract their mind with cares, and 
pierce their heart with sorrows ; to which they sacrifice their present 
ease and content, yea, to which commonly they prostitute their honor 
and conscience ? This, if you mack it, is the great mistress which 
is with so passionate rivality every where wooed and courted ; this 
is the common mark which all eyes aim and all endeavors strike at ; 
this the hire which men desire for all their pains, the prize they hope 
for all their combats, the harvest they seek for all the year's assidu- 
ous labor. This is the bait by which you may inveigle most men 
any whither j and the most certain sign by which you may prognos- 
ticate what any man will do : for mark where his profit is, there will 
he be. This some professedly and with open &ce, others slily and 
under thin veils of pretence, (under guise of friendship, of lore to 
public good, of loyalty, of religious zeal ;) some directly and in a 
plain track, others obliquely and by subtile trains ; some by sordid 
and base means, others in ways more cleanly and plausible : some 
gravely and modestly, others wildly and foriously ; all (very few ex- 
cepted) in one manner or another, do clearly in most of their pro- 
ceedings level and drive at.** 

Besides the nice balancing of clauses, so frequent and so evi- 
dently aimed at, the inverted Latin structure of this paragraph is 
particularly noticeable. 

8* 
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part should be appropriate, simple, and grave, it is suscep- 
tible of higher qualities. It may sometimes be made 
deeply impressiTe. Some striking thought may be here 
employed, which will secure to the preacher the interested 
attention of his hearers. When the means of thus advan- 
tageously introducing a discourse occur to a preacher, let 
him not fail to employ them through subjection to the gen- 
erally correct rule, that an introduction should not be fer- 
vid. Only let him take care that the attention and expect- 
ation which may be excited by the brilliancy, or picturesque- 
ness, or fervor of his opening paragraphs, end not in disap- 
pointment. If he be not able to maintain the interest 
which the introduction may create, it would be more judi- 
cious to check himself somewhat at the commencement, 
and trust to the influence of his subject for elevation, or 
emotion, in less hazardous passages.* 

An introduction should be equally free from affected 
smartness and firom dullness. It should not indulge in 
complaints or censures. It should not, in any way, create 
a suspicion that the preacher has but little respect for his 

* It would be superflnoas, probably, to caution against introduc- 
tions which distinctlj propose a great effort, instead of leading the 
hearers to a subject in a manner which would insensibly, as it were, 
enchain attention. Horace (De Arte Foetica, 136-142) well illus- 
trates the impropriety of a pretending and pompous introduction, by 
the instance of an insignificant poet's commencing a poem with the 
line, 

Tortanam Priami cantabo et noUle bellnm, 

and contrasting with it the modest manner in which Homer com- 
mences his Odyssey, 

Dio mihi, Miua, Tinun, captae post tempont Trqjae 
Qui mores hominum multorum yidii; et nrbes. 
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hearers, or that he considers his office as setting him quite 
above the ordinary courtesies of life. 

« 

While he should avoid producing, in this manner, an un- 
favorable impression in respect to himself, his introduction 
ought not, on the other hand, to betray a purpose of enlist- 
ing the feelings of his hearers by paying them compliments 
for their intelHgence, or other worthy qualities, or by speak- 
ing of himself in an apparently humble manner. Apolo- 
gies and compliments come with an ill grace from the pul- 
pit, where a man stands to explain and inculcate the word 
of God, where simplicity and godly sincerity should bear 
sway, and where the preacher should, in self-forgetfulness, 
be absorbed in the one great purpose of promoting the 
hearers' spiritual welfare. 

As to space, the very design of an introduction requires 
it to be brief. While it should be sufficiently long to pre- 
vent the feeling, on the part of hearers, of abruptness when 
the subject of the sermon is entered on, it should also be 
sufficiently short to prevent them from thinking that they 
are needlessly detained from the subject 

Exposition, 

It will sometimes be necessary to explain the language of 
the text, in order to deduce from it in a satisfactory 
manner the subject of the sermon. Sometimes, too, >when 
the language is not obscure, an exposition is desirable in 
order to refresh the hearers' memory in regard to the pas- 
sage ; or it may be advantageousj as furnishing the intro- 
duction ; for frequently, as has already been remarked, no 
more suitable introduction can be devised than an explana- 
tion of the text 
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The tendency at tlie present day is to avoid, in great 
measure, that minute and carefid explanation of the text 
which appeared desirable to preachers a century ago, in 
order to deduce from it the subject oi the sermon. Their 
method was too formal, and entered needlessly into details. 
But the sound principle on which the practice rested, ought 
to be more frequently regarded than it is in our day. 

An exposition should, of course, be oHiducted on just 
principles of interpretation, and unfold the true meaning of 
the passage. It will thus be adapted to secure the hearers' 
assent, as being not fanciful, nor forced. As much brevity 
as is consistent with the purpose should be studied, and the 
explanation be confined to those terms, or clauses, which 
need it It should make as little display of learning as 
possible ; and the less formal the process, the better. In 
the pulpit, the results of a critical inquiry should be pre- 
sented, rather than the steps by which those results have 
been attained. Yet, as the reasons for opinions on all sub- 
jects of religious belief should be given, so in an exposi- 
tion it will often be found desirable for the preacher to state 
the leading reasons for his view of a text 

It is, however, unnecessary and injudicious for a preacher, 
whenever he employs a text as suggesting a subject in a 
somewhat remote or inferential manner, invariably to state 
this circumstance to the audience, and enter on a vindica- 
tion of himself for tl\ps employing it 1£ he has reasons 
satisfactory to himself for thus using his text, and if no 
special importance is connected with exact conformity, on 
that occasion, to the primary use of the text, why should 
he put his hearers into a questioning, criticising state of 
mind, instead of aiming at once and ivith all his might to 
impress the thought which his judgment, or genius, has at- 
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tached to the passage ? Why should he regard his hearers 
as a body of critics, rather than as a company of worship- 
pers, of men who need incitement to righteousness and to 
solicitude for their salvation ? The preacher might enforce 
fix)m the words — My son, give me thine heart — the 
claims of religion on his hearers, and particularly on his 
youthful hearers, without fiist leading them through the 
chilling process of showing that the passage, in its original 
connection, had a more limited application, and laboring to 
convince them that his use of the passage could be easily 
vindicated. But if some special importance is attached to 
the use which he makes of a certain passage ; as for in- 
stance, if it is to be taken as a proof passage, it would be 
eminently proper to show that the use intended to be made 
of it is unexceptionable. His hearers would thus see that 
their faith rests not on the judgment of man, but on the 
word of God. 



IXvisions. 

The inquiry here is not, whether a sermon should have 
divisions, but whether they should be distinctly stated. On 
this point there is diversity of judgmenil Fene- y^^ion's 
Ion maintains, that while a preacher " ought to ^®^- 
choose some method," it ought not to be '< promised in the 
beginning of the discourse : " and he applies to sermons 
the direction of Cicero in regard to a speech, ^ that the best 
method is generally to conceal the order we follow, till we 
lead the hearer to it without his being aware of it before, 
— and that we ought not plainly to point out the division 
of a discourse." 

Bobert Hall's sermon on the Discouragements and 
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Supports of the Christian Miiiister, has a paragraph in a 
Botort HSU'S sii^^^i^ Strain. He says, that ^in the distribu- 
▼te^- tion of the matter of our sermons we indulge 

too little variety, and, exposing our plan in all its parts, 
abate the edge <^ curiosity by enabling the hearer to antici- 
pate what we intend to advance. — Method, we are aware,'^ 
he continues, " is an essential ingredient in every discourse 
designed for the instruction of mankind; but it ought never 
to force itself on the attention as an object apart; never 
appear to be an end instead of an instrument ; or beget a 
suspicion of the sentiments being introduced for the sake 
of the method, not the method for the sentiments." 

Dr. Doddridge, on the contrary, was a strenuous advo- 

Doddridge's ^*® ^^^ * ^®^ minutc Statement of the plan of 
▼tewB. n sermon, and for frequently reminding the 

hearers of the distinct parts, as the preacher proceeds from 
one to another ; almost as if a grand purpose of a preacher 
should be, to secure the remembrance of ^ the heads and 
particulars." A subordinate purpose, however, this may 
well be regarded, and one that need not be labored for, in 
order to secure the true design of preaching ; it is one, 
moreover, that, if desirable, would be hazarded by minutely 
setting forth the divisions and subdivisions, instead of aim- 
ing to leave a strong impression, at last, of the subject 
itself. 

Dr. Doddridge evidently carried this matter to an ex- 
treme. His great particularity in mifolding his plan, and 
in seeming to prepare his hearers for what was to follow, 
would be eminently unfavorable to fervor and emotion, both 
in the preacher and in the hearers. The rich and affecting 
thoughts of Doddridge's sermons — and the same may be 
said of TiUotson's — could hardly have failed to be attended 
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witih much fervor, had he merely stated his general pur- 
pose and then proceeded without interruption, trusting to 
the force of a natural method and to the hearers' earnest- 
ness of attention for such a remembering of the sermon as 
was desirable. 

Mr. HaU's objection, it would seem, lay not against a 
mention, at the beginning, of /the subject and the general 
divisions of a sermon ; but against a minute and formal 
mention of the various " heads and particulars." For in 
the very sermon which contains his objection, he mentions 
at the beginning his purpose to exhibit << the discourage- 
ments on the one hand, and the supports on the other, to be 
looked for in the ministerial warfare," thus stating the two 
main divisions of the discourse. It was usual with him 
thus to mention the chief divisions of his serm(»is. And 
certainly such a mention does not '^ abate the edge of curi- 
osity ; " it rather sharpens it, and excites an earnest desire 
to hear what the preacher is about to advance in respect to 
those heads. 

Fenelon would seem to have carried his objection fur^ 
ther than did Mr. Hall. But when we consider the very 
promiscuous character of religious assemblies, statement of 
as to age, intelligence and cultivation, we shall JJJ^^^ 
be inclined to think that sometimes a statement deairabie. 
of the preacher's method is desirable, though at other 
times the semon, ftom its very structure, requires no such 
Statement 

An illustration here may be of use. When some duty 
is the subject of discourse, and the preacher designs to per- 
suade hifl hearers to its performance, a formal statement 
beforehand of the motives which are to be urged, is oer- 



1 
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tainlj not needed. When some religious principle is to be 
accounted for, the several considerations which account for 
it need not be mentioned beforehand. They may succeed 
one another in the progress of the discussion without being 
previously named, and thus gradually, one after another, 
occupy the hearers' minds. But when the materials of a 
sermon are to be distributed under two or three main divis- 
ions, it will generally, if not always, be best to mention 
these principal divisions, and then proceed to treat each of 
them, without, however, giving previous notice of the sev- 
eral particulars under them. Thus, to take an example 
from Mr. Hall's sermon on Family Worship, after a few 
prefatory sentences, he says — "I shall take occasion from 
these words to urge upon you the duty of family prayer ; a 
duty, I fear, too much neglected among us, though it is one 
of high importance and indispensable obligation. In bring- 
ing this subject before you, I shall, first, attempt to shonvL 
the solid reasons on which it is founded ; and, secondly, en- 
deavor, with the blessing of God, to suggest a few hints 
respecting the best method of performing it" Dr. GriflSn, 
also, in his sermon on the Abominable Nature of Sin, thus 
unfolds his plan: "The doctrine, then, which we may 
draw from the text is this, that sin is the ahominahle thing 
which God hates. It will be my object to illustrate and 
apply this doctrine. That sin is abominable to Grod, ap- 
pears, L From the nature of things ; II. From the ex- 
pressions he has made of that abhorrence." In both these 
instances, the two grand divisions are stated ; and, doubt- 
less, the statement excited curiosity and desire to hear what 
the preacher was intending to advance. So Mr. Buckmin- 
ster, in an occasional sermon entiUed Christianity and the 
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Female Sex, propoees two inquiries as the heads of his 
discourse — ^ What has Christiamtj done for that sex to 
which it seems so well adapted ? and, What ought they 
now to do for Christianity ? " 

But examples need not be multiplied. It should only 
be added, that when main divisions are not employed, but 
all the matter is to be distributed under one general head, 
utility will sometimes be consulted by mentioning beforehand 
the three, or four, particulars which are to be unfolded. Thus 
Massillon, in his sermon on the Disagreeable Circumstances 
which accompany Piety in this Life, afler amplifying the 
thought that piety has, in this life, its unpleasant accompa- 
niments, observes that this ought, not to be a pretext either 
for abandoning, or for declining, the service of Gk)d. ^ Be- 
hold the reasons : first, because disagreeable circumstances 
are inevitable in this life ; secondly, Jbecause those of piety 
are not so bitter as they are represented ; thirdly, because 
they are fewer than those of the world ; fourthly, because, 
whenever they are as many as those of the world, they yet 
have alleviations which those of the world have nof 
Having thus stated, at the opening of the discourse, its sev- 
eral divisions, he proceeds to the discussion.* So There- 
min, court preacher in Berlin, in a sermon on the Besur^ 
rection of Christ an Incitement to Repentance, exhibits the 
several parts of his plan immediately afler naming his sub- 
ject : ^ Let us now contemplate the resurrection of the 
Lord as an incitement to repentance. It is so> because it 
proves to us, I. That there is an invisible world ; IL That 
we pass, after death, into that invisible world ; m. That 
our destiny in that world depends on the relation in which 

' " ■■■—■- ^ — -■ — -■ ■ .,.i..i — » I. . , ■■■-■.- II, w^— ^i^ 

* Oeuvres de Massillon, I. p. 483. Paris, 1838. 

9 
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we stand to Chmt: Three truths, which proceed from 
the resttrrectioQ of Christ, and each one of which ought to 
incite us to a new life and to efforts for holiness." * 

Judgment must dictate the proper course ; and, particu- 
krlj, an unvarying uniformity should be avoided. 

Theatmeni of the Suhfeet, 

As this is, commonly, the chief part of a sermon, it gives 
scope for all the preacher's power of reasoning, of imagi- 
nation, and of persuasion. It lays under contribution all 
his stores of knowledge, and liis skill in the use of lan- 
guage. Here the peculiar genius of each writer will dis- 
Rui«Mnot P^y itself. Rules, consequently, except of a 
tM9d0a. YQYy general character, are not to be expected in 
regard to this part ; particularly, as by the process through 
which the preacher is considered as having passed, he has 
collected all his materials, and has judiciously arranged 
them. Suffice it to say, that the treatment should always 
be ample and thorough ; no point should be left untouched 
which the case demands ; and the hearer should perceive, 
at its dose, that it is not defective, but that what was pro- 
posed is actually performed. It should be evident that the 
whole subject has been fairly surveyed, that every thing 
which pertains to it has been carefully considered, that ex- 
travagance has been avoided, and that the results arrived 
at are worthy of an intelligent and practical adoption. As 
far as possible, too, abstruseness should be shunned ; the 
discussion should be rendered lively and attractive by ap- 
propriate illustrations and by phraseology which, while level 
to the comprehension of ordinary minds, shall also be 

** Die Deutsche EaazeL p, 127. 
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adapted to cultivated hearers. Nor is this difficult to a man 
of good sense and of dear views. Let him express him- 
self naturally and with ease, giving free scope to all his 
powers, never affecting to be profound, or to soar; not 
seeming excited when only clearness is demanded, nor re- 
fusing to kindle with emotion when nature prompts it, aim- 
ing always to give a just expression of his thoughts, and he 
will find that nature in him will call forth the responses of 
nature in his hearers. If his mind acts thus freely, the 
various forms of language from the simply didactic to the 
imaginative, or figurative, and the impassioned, wOl pre- 
sent themselves in their appropriate places. 

Here, as has already been said, it may s<»netimes be 
judicious to consider objections against the doc- OomAdem- 
tnne of the discourse. In domg this, candor obt}ection«- 
should be a prevailing characteristic ;> and no advantage, in 
urging unsound arguments, or unfairly stating, or removing, 
objections, should be taken of the position which the 
preacher occupies as being the only speaker, and not liable 
to be questioned before a congregation. Nor should he 
allow himself to take a similar advantage of ignorance on 
the part of his hearers, or of the unsuspecting confidence 
which they may repose in him. All his statements should 
be capable of abiding a rigid examination. The same 
fairness should be observed, as if he were engaged in con- 
versation with a respected friend of opposite views ; the 
aim being, not to gain the honor of a triumph, but to ex- 
hibit and defend the truth. 

Cases may exist, indeed, in which a host of objections 
will be best dispelled by other means than by formally and 
respectfully examining them. Such cases, however, can- 
not be described, as they depend on circumstances; and 
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when thej occur, the preacher's own ready genius and in- 
herent sense of propriety must prescribe his course. 

On the relative proportion, in length, of the several 
Pxoportion pcu^ composiug the treatment of a subject, no 
of the parte, j^^ ^^g^ ^^ given. £ach part is to contribute its 

quota to the general result ; and one that is very brief may 
yet be as vitally important as one that fills a wide space. 
Regard must be had not only to the subject itself, but also 
to the occasion which requires that subject, or to which it is 
suitable, and to the hearers of a particular sermon ; since 
some occasions and some hearers would require a certain 
dass of thoughts to be copiously expanded, which on a dif- 
ferent occasion and before a different audience, though the 
same subject is under treatment, need not be so minutely 
unfolded. Besides, on some points the preacher's mind 
will naturally be more inventive and fruitful than on others. 
The nature of each part, and the impulse of genius and 
judgment, will dictate the length which it requires, or of 
which it wiU advantageously admit. The discourse should 
be always tending to the result without needless delay. 
Prolixity must be sedulously avoided. In regard to each 
part, as weU as to the whole, the advice of Dr. Witherspoon 
is of great value — Leave off when you have done. 

TrarmtioTis, 

The mode of transition from one main part to another, 
and from one subordinate division to another, requires at- 
tention. It is undesirable to pass from part to part ab- 
raptly, or by the bare mention of a numerical word ; for 
the several members may thus appear rather as separate 
pieces but slightly connected, than ^as joint parts of one 
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whole. They should rather be like the several parts of a 
garment, properly attached to one another and making a 
uniform whole ; or, like the several limbs of a body, which 
do not present themselves to the eye separately, but in an 
agreeable combination, thus forming a body to which each 
limb is essential, and-to which each limb furnishes its pro« 
portion of the strength and beauty of the whole. 

Suitable modes of transition greatly conduce also, to the 
orderly action of hearers* minds, and to their more ready 
remembrance of the main thoughts of a discourse. 

The oonnection, just now hinted, between the different 
parts of a discourse, may be effected in various ^^^^^ ^ 
ways ; and several connecting clauses can easily '^^™»^^»- 
be framed during the preparation of a sermon, which would 
much assist the transition from one part to another. The 
last sentence in a paragraph may be so shaped as naturally 
to introduce the next paragraph. Or, 'one head being fin- 
ished, it may be observed that < not only is the idea on 
which we have been dwelling applicable to the case in hand, 
but there is another thought, also, directly bearing on it ; ' 
and then that thought may be introduced as the next head 
of discourse. Or the preacher may remark — * We have 
thus far been occupied thtis and so ; let us now turn to suck 
a thought.' It is enough, doubtless, just to have intimated 
the propriety of devising neat formulas of transition ; a 
preacher 8 genius will invent at the moment, as occasion re- 
quires, such as will suit his purpose. 

The passage from one part to another may be made by 
these forms of expression, either with or without use of 
the usual numerical words, secondly, thirdly, &c. woku. 
It is not a sufficient reason* for dedining the use of these 
words, that they give an air of stifiQiess to the performance, 

9* 
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and bring into too bold relief the joints of the discourse. 
The judicious use of these words secures ends far more im- 
portant than the beauty of structure, or the harmony of 
sound, which may be obtained by avoiding them. Nor do 
true beauty and harmony require the various parts to be 
welded together, or even to be so intimately united that the 
junctures would escape the notice of all, except a few very 
sagacious individuals. The ready perception, on the part of 
hearers, of the successive considerations that are employed, 
must be regarded ; and numerical terms may be generally 
used in connection with formulas of transition, so as not at 
all to impair neatness or elegance of composition. As, 
however, variety is desirable, and transitions can be dis- 
tinctly nu^ked Ij other tenns, a preacher wiU find it ag..e- 
able and useful to have at command several words, or 
phrases even, that wiU serve this purpose. Thus, instead 
of uniformly saying, secondly, tMrdly, &c., a regard to vari- 
ety and to attractiveness would recommend the employment 
of such terms as <igain, still further j in addition, moreover, 
once more, finaJdy, &c. 

The sermons of Mr. Jay, of England, and those of Mas- 
sillon, furnish fifne specimens of transition. Robert Hall's 
sermons are also, in this respect, excellent models. 

Methods of securing continued attention during the progress 

of a Sermon* 

If a sermon does not exceed the ordinary length, and is 
composed in the style of an address to an assembly, no spe- 
cial attempts will be needed to maintain the hearers' atten- 
tion. But when the subject is of such a nature as to re- 
quire more fixed attention than usual, or when the sermon 
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must exceed the ordinary limit of time, it is desirable to 
forestall the flagging of attention. Some respectful ex- 
pressions, not unsuitable to the dignity of the pulpit, might 
then be of utility : particularly if introduced with ease, 
and, as it were, spontaneously occurring at the moment 

Though no signs of impatience, or of listlessness, may * 
appear, yet such language may ^vorably influence an as- 
sembly, and secure an undiminished interest in the dis- 
course. Nothing is lost by urbanity in address on the part 
of the preacher, unless he is guilty of excess either as to 
his phraseology, or the frequency with which he thus ex- 
presses himself. Excess would not only defeat the pur- 
pose, but, like all aflectation, would call forth feelings akin 
to disgust. If sparingly used, on proper occasions, and evi- 
dently marked by delicacy of feeling, no valid objection 
can exist to such expedients for preventing weariness. As 
a specimen of what an ingenious and delicate mind will 
sometimes prompt for such a purpose, a sentence is here 
selected from Mr. Buckminster's sermon on Christianity , 
and the Female Sex. Having completed, at considerable 
length, the first head of his discourse, namely, What Chris- 
tianity has done for the Female . Sex, he introduces the 
second head by observing — « You have heard us with so 
much patience on the past condition and character of your 
sex, we hope you will not be wearied with what remains 
of this discourse, in which we intend to explain what you 
may and ought to do for Christianity, which has done so 
much for you." 

Oonchmon of a Sermon, 

A conclusion, in sermons which properly admit of one, 
being designed to present the deductions from the subject 
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which has been under oonsideFation, or to show its proper 
Pertinent to iD^uence on men's spirit and conduct, should 
the roisjBct. iji^ye a strict relation to that subject, and not be 
of so general a character as to fit some other subject quite 
as weU. 

Oare should be exercised, that the doctrinal deductions 
Legitimate, be uncxceptionablj legitimate. They will then 
often be of signal utility in correcting erroneous (pinions ; 
for when a point has been fairly discussed, or properly 
proved, the necessary inferences from it may be admitted 
more readily than if made, themselves, the subjects of ar- 
gumentation.* 

The conclusion will, however, more commonly be di- 
Barnestand r^ct^d to mcu's "bosoms and business," and 
aifoctionate. ghould be an earnest, solicitous application of 
the subject discussed, aiming to secure its genuine influence 
on the hearers* characters and lives. Here, frequently, the 
preacher's affections will become enkindled, and the earnest- 
ness of his spirit and manner will rivet in his hearers the 
truths he is seeking to enforce. 

The conclusion, since it exhibits the legitimate results of 
To be oare- the subject which has been treated, and aims to 
pared. direct its diversified practical influences, is evi- 

dently too important a part to be omitted, or to be only 



* " In order " says Dr. Emmons, " to lead my people into the 
knowledge of the most important and self-denying doctrines of the 
gospel to the best advantage, I nsually brought in those truths which 
are the most displeasing to the human heart, by way of inference. 
In this way the hearers were constrained to acknowledge the pre- 
mises before they saw the conclusions, which, being clearly drawn, it 
was too late to deny. This I often found to be the best method to 
silence and convince gainsayers.** 
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slightly proTided for, in the collecting of materials, or in 
the subsequent preparation of a sermon.* It ought to re- 
ceive as careful attention as any other part, and should by 
no means be left to the inspiration of the moment' of deliy- 
ery. In secular oratory, the concluding passages of 
speeches, as having so important a relation to the designed 
result, have often been elaborated with the utmost care. 
The conclusion of Lord Brougham's defence of Queen 
Caroline is said to have been wrought over as many as six- 
teen times before the speech was delivered. <' It is a great 
mistake," Dr. Ware remarks, <'to imagine a closing exhor- 
tation easier work than the previous management of the 
discourse. I know nothing which requires more intense 
thought, more prudent consideration, or more judicious skill, 
both in ordering the topics and selecting the words. One 
may, indeed, very easily dash out into exclamations, and 
make loud appeals to his audience. But to appeal pun- 
gentiy, weightily, effectually, in such words and emphasis, 
that the particular truth or duty shall be driven home and 
fastened in the mind and conscience—- ^this is an arduous, 
delicate, anxious duty, which may well task a man's most 
serious and thoughtful hours of preparation. It is only by 
giving such preparation that he can hope to make that im- 
pression which God will bless ; and he that thinks it the 
easiest of things, and harangues without forethought, must 
harangue without effect. Is it not probable, that much of 



* The sermons of President Edwards and of Dr. Emmons illus- 
trate the very copious and diversified applications which a preacher 
may make of a religious principle he has been unfolding or estab- 
lishing. Not, however, that the items of " Improvement," or " Ap- 
plication," presented by these distinguished preachers are always 
just, or judicious. 
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the vapid and insignificant verbiage which is poured oat at 
the dose of sermons originates in this notion that exhorta- 
tion is a verj simple affair, to which anybody is equal at 
any time?"* 

As the conclusion of a sermon will often be the most 
cfaMB of fervid and moving part, and as it aims to secure 
addressed, the proper effect of the discourse, it is important 
to consider what class of feelings it should more particularly 
address. Begard must be paid, of course, to the nature of 
the subject which has been treated, and to the characters 
of those hearers whom it may appear specially desirable, 
on a given occasion, to influence. In respect to both, it 
may sometimes be advisable that the final impression should 
be that of terror. Care, however, should be taken, uni- 
versally, that terror should not be of an indefinite kind, but 
should arise from an intelligent and well-proportioned view 
of the whole truth concerning men's sinfulness and danger, 
and the divine provision for their pardon and salvation ; for 
only thus can it directly conduce to the preacher's ultimate 
purpose, namely, persuading men to become reconciled to 
God, and to lead a life of righteousness. Little doubt, 
too, can be entertained, that deeper and more salutary im- 
pressions are made on men, in general, by addressing their 
sense of duty, by urging the claims to gratitude and obe- 
dience arising from the kindness of the Creator and the 
Saviour, and by attractive delineations of the recompenses 
which await the righteous. 

The Scriptures aim to excite a spirit of love and obedi- 
ence to Grod by the consideration of his love to us: an 

* The appositeness of this extract to my purpose mast be mj 
apology for quoting from a production, the whole of which is embraced 
in this volume. 
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afKwtle laid mach stress on the thought, '< We have known 
and believed the love which God hath to us. God is 
bve." 

It is eminentl J true, ^ that the goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance." Conscience, also, is the power in the hu- 
man soul on which chief reliance must be placed, so far as 
man is concerned, in endeavoring to effect his recovery to 
duty and a steadfast adherence to a righteous course. And 
conscience will be aroused to its office more readily by 
clearly unfolding men's obligations than by dilating on their 
dangers; and by addressing the intellectual and moral, 
than the sensitive nature ; especially, than by stimulating 
fear. 

In these hints on the closing passages of a sermon, it is 
taken for granted that its preceding parts have given the 
right kind of instruction. The concealment, or the very 
infrequent, or half earnest mention of what is properly em- 
braced in " the terror of the Lord " must not be allowed ; 
for plainly, from the absorbing nature of secular pursuits, 
from men's deep moral lethargy, from Scriptural examples, 
as well as from the religious history of vast numbers, and 
the experience of many eminently useful preachers, the 
woes of the lost, presented with the earnestness of deep 
conviction and with evident solicitude for men's spiritual 
welfare, must be one of the faithful preacher^s common- 
places. But, like the apostle Paul, he must employ this 
topic as a persuasive to a pious life ; and this ultimate pur- 
pose is best gained by making " the terror of the Lord " 
subordinate to the claims of duty, and to the winning mo- 
tives of the gospel. 

In fine, the conscientiousness and tenderness of a deeply 
pious spirit, careful observation of mankind, and a remem- 
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iH'ance of the effect on himself of the various topics of reli- 
gion, will aid a preacher beyond calculation in < rightly 
dividing the truth * among the several classes of his hear- 
ers, and in giving the respective classes of motives their 
proper place and prominence. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TEXT*SSBMONS. SEYEBAL 1LIND8 OF TEXT-SEBIfONS : 

SPECIMENS. 

The plan of the present work favors the consideration, 
at this point, of Text- sermons ; the remaining subjects 
having reference to each of the classes into which sermons 
are, in this work, divided, and some of the earlier chapters 
being also tributary to text-sermons as well as to others. 
Scarcely anything more is necessary, in regard to this class, 
than briefly' to characterize a few kinds of them, and to fur- 
nish specimens. 

The general distinction between this class and the other 
is, that while in the latter a definite subject is treated, as 
drawn from the text, in the former the text itself as a col- 
lection of words, or clauses, is the ground-work of the dis- 
course ; or, sometimes, the text and the context united fur- 
nish the materials and the divisions of the discourse. 

It will be convenient to subdivide this dass. Yet no 
division can include the numerous methods of Several eorts 
forming text-sermons. The aim of this chapter senuons. 
is, merely to notice such modes of formation as are most 
adapted to the design of sermons, and as may guide the 
practice of a preacher. The general remark is also requi- 
site here, that in this dass of sermons judgment and taste 
must be partieolarly consulted ; for their structure cannot 

10 
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be brought within scientific regulations ; and if a preacher 
prefer oddity to sobriety, he can produce truly ridiculous 
structures of this sort Still, as a wide-spread practice has 
proved, a judicious preacher, simply intent on doing good, 
will often find discourses of this class' highly usefuL 

1. Of this class, discourses may first be mentioned which 
are founded on such texts as exhibit one subject and con- 
tain several points of instruction, or remark, relating to 
that subject These bear a strong resemblance to subject- 
sermons, since they have one subject to which all the parts 
of the sermon are related. They differ, however, in that 
they do not, properly speaking, treat of a definite subject 
on logical principles, but exhibit various points mentioned 
in the text, more or less directly related to the main sub- 
ject 

For instance; Romans 14: 12 — So then, every one of 
us shall give account of himself to God — might be the 
foundation of a discourse on our Accountability to God, 
with the following divisions : I. An aceount is to be ren- 
dered to God; n. Every one — of us — is to render ac- 
count ; ni. Every one is to render an account of Mmself* 

Another example may be founded on Acts 17 : 31 — Be- 
cause he hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead. — On the subject 

* The specimens giyen in this chapter are ontlines of the princi- 
pal part only — the body of a sermon ; the statement of thoughts for 
a conclusion, even when a formal conclusion would be appropriate, 
not being required by the purpose of the chapter. In these sped' 
mens, a greater show of formality also appears, than it would be de- 
sirable or requisite to retain in sermons conformed to them. 
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of the General Judgment, this text might furnish the fol- 
lowing plan: I. God win juctge the world; (a) the assur- 
ance which God has given of this purpose ; (h) & time is 
appointed for this event. 11. He will judge the world 
in righteousness. UL He will judge the world by Jesus 
Ohrist, 

The words in 1 Peter 3 : 18 — Christ also hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God, — lead us to contemplate the Sufferings of 
Christ They assert, L That Christ, the just one, stjffered 
for sins. They show, H. In whose behalf he suffered — 
the unjust ; and, HI. For what purpose he suffered — that 
he might bring us to God. 

The passage in 2 Peter 3: 14 — Wherefore, beloved, 
seeing ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot and blameless — might 
suggest the subject of Christian Diligence, to be treated 
under two divisions ; I. The grounds of it — seeing ye look 
for such things ; H. The objects to which it should be di- 
rected — that ye may be found of him in peace, &c. 

The apostle's declaration in Bom. 1 : 16 — For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth — might 
lead us to consider his Feelings in regard to the gospel, 
and furnish the Beasons why he cherished such feelings. 
The reasons are, 1. The^spel effects sanation; 2. It 
effects salvation for believers, and for every one that believ- 
eth ; 3. It is a system with which the power of God is as- 
sociated. 

In like manner, our Lord's declaration in John 14 : 23 
— If a man love me, he will keep my words ; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
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oar abode with him — furnishes materials for a sermon on 
Love to Christy with two divisions ; I. The Evidence of 
possessing Love to Christ; namely, Obedience to his in- 
stnictions; IL The Keoompense of this Love; (a) The 
Father will specially love him that loves Christ ; (b) The 
Father and Christ will grant to such a person their abiding 
presence. 

Dr. Barrow has a sermon on the Daty of Thanksgiving, 
fotmded on £ph. 5: 20 — Giving thanks always for aU 
things unto God. He adopts the following plan : L The 
Duty — giving thanks ; IL The Object to whom thanks are 
to be directed — to God ; m. The Time of performing the 
duty — always ; lY. The Matter of the duty, and its extent 
— for all things. — A less formal method, and one which 
would not require any numerical words, would be the follow* 
ing : The Dttty of givingthanks to God — for all things^* 
at all times. 

The Bible abounds in passages susceptible of similar 
treatment Such passages will be found particularly ser- 
viceable, when they inculcate some doctrine or duty, because 
they furnish considerations having the authority of holy 
writ. Thus, Eph. 1: 3-6, and 2 Thess, 2: 18, 14, con- 
tain all the items of thought which are necessary for dis- 
cussing the so-called doctrine of election. Li like manner, 
the paragraph in Rom. 13 : 1-5, contains all the requisite 
items of argument for the duty of Subjection to Civil 
Magistrates. 

2. Li the class of text-sermons are also included such aa 
present, for successive consideration, several topics found in 
a text These topics will have various degrees of relation 
to each other; so that a common bond among them may 
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generally be perceived, though a precise unity cannot be 
diumed for these sermons. 

Thus, from Fs« 73 : 24 — Thou shalt guide me ivith thy 
counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory — the following 
outline might be formed : L The pious man is guided by 
God ; n. The guidance which he enjoys conducts to a glo- 
rious end. 

From a miniature volume by Dr. Stow, of Boston^ enti- 
tled Daily Manna for Christian Pilgrims, the three follow- 
ing schemes of thought are extracted, which might be ex- 
panded into discourses answering to this sort of text-ser^ 
mons. 

Heb. 4:1 — Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being 
left us of entering into his rest, any of you should seem to 
come short of it. — L A Promise stated ; IL A Danger 
suggested ; HI. A Duty inculcated. 

Rev. 22 : 17 — Whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely. — L The Blessing offered; IL The Gratu- 
itousness of the offer ; III. The Pxtent of the offer. 

Ps. 27 : 14 — Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart — I. The required Ser- 
vice ; n. The needed Spirit ; HE. The all-sufficient En- 
couragement. 

To this subdivision may also be referred discourses which 
are derived from the several parts of a text, these parts 
being heads of the discourse. Sometimes topics are stated 
in connection with the several parts of a text. 

The works of the Rev. Dr. Mason, of New York, con- 
tain two glowing discourses from 1 Tim. 6 : 12 — Fight 
the good fight of faith — the general divisions of which 
are stated in the following manner : ^ Let us, therefore, in 
the order which the text points out, view the Christian 

10* 
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life as a figUy as a gw>d Jight^ and as the good flght of 
faith, 

A sennon by President Davies, on Prov. 29 : 1 — He 
that being often reproyed hardeneth his nedi: shall suddenly 
be destroyed, and that ivithout remedy — is constructed on 
the several clauses of the text ; without the formality, how- 
ever, of any numerical terms of ^vision. Thus, He that 
being often reproved — - (a) who are reproved ? (h) and in 
what ways? — Hardeneth his neck — (a) who are they 
that harden themselves ? (6) and how do they harden them- 
gelves? — Shall suddenly be destroyed, &c. — the certain, 
sudden, remediless doom of such persons. 

One of Burder's Village Sermons, on John 3:16 — For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life — is on the following plan : L The 
Love of Grod--^ God so loved the world; H. The Evidence 
of it— That he gawy &a ; HL The End, or Design of it 
— T%(a whosoever y &c. 

A sermon by Dr. Doddridge on GoL 1 : 28 — Whom we 
preach, warning every man and teaching every man, that 
we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus — has 
the following plan : L The Subject of the apostle's preach- 
ing — We preach Christ; 11. The Manner of it — Wanp- 
ing every man and teaching every man; UL The End of 
it — HuU we may present^ k,Q. 

The passage in 1 Cor. 1 : 80 — But of him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of Grod is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and 'sanctification, and redemption-^ has 
often been employed as the ground of a sermcm divided 
into four parts, corresponding to the four principal terms in 
the passage. 
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The passage in James 1 : 18 — Of his own will begat he 
us with the word of truth, that we should be a kind of first- 
fruits of his creatures — has suggested the following scheme 
of thought : I. Christians have been regenerated ; IE. Their 
regeneration is a result of the divine will ; IIL Their re- 
generation was effected with the word of truth; IV. As 
thus regenerated, they are a kind of first-fruits. — Mr. Hall- 
has a sermon on this text, the plan of which is similar, 
though verbally different He observes, ^. These words 
instruct us in the cause, the instrument, and the end of the 
renovation of Christians." Ailer discussing these three 
points, he closes with three items of Improvement. 

The text, 2 Pet 3:14, wiiich has already been employed 
in this chapter — Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look 
for such things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in 
peace, without spot and blameless — might furnish a three- 
fold division : I. The Expectation which Christian believ- 
ers cherish ^ — ye look for stick things ; II. The correspond- 
ing Preparation — that ye may be found of the Lord in 
peace, &c ; III. The Necessity of Diligence in order to 
attain this preparation — be diligent. 

Of a similar character are sermons, the plans of which 
consist of several observations suggested by a text Thus, 
a sermon on Ps. 90 : 10 — The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten ; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and sor- 
row ; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away — has the fol- 
lowing plan: <<I. Human life, however lengthened out, 
must come to an end. H. Human life, at longest, is very 
shbrt in. That which is added to the ordinary duration 
of human life is, after all, what is little to be desired." 

In a sermon by Mr. Hall, on Eccl. 11:8 — But if a man 
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live many years and rejoice in them all, yet let him remem- 
ber the days of darkness ; for they shall be many — which 
words suggest the universal exposure of men to ajffUcHonj 
he presents the following ^ lessons : " ^ L We are not in 
the situation in which man, was first formed. U. Let us 
not be surprised, when affliction becomes our own lot. 
IIL Let us not look for happiness on earth. lY. Let us 
seek a suitable preparation for the days of adversity." 

Text-sermons of this second sort are liable to the danger 
either of a superficial treatment of each head of discourse, 
or of a fatiguing copiousness. Some topics, therefore, or 
clauses of texts, proposed in such sermons, might, after 
being mentioned, be dismissed with a sentence or two of 
remark, and the hearers' attention be directed to those 
which should be copiously treated. 

Notwithstanding the variety and copiousness which may 
seem to be secured by such sermons, they yet expose a 
preacher to sameness of thought and expression, because 
various words and clauses which would attract his attention, 
or the ideas which they convey, are of frequent occurrence 
in the Scriptures. Indeed, to construct text-sermons of a 
permanently interesting character, requires much fertility 
of invention and intellectual versatility. And as the dis- 
cussion of religious subjects is so eminently favorable to in- 
telligent conviction and abiding impression, it is advisable 
that even men whose genius strongly inclines to this diver- 
sified, yet often superficial mode of treating passages of 
Scripture, should, in connection with it, also task their pow- 
ers frequently to the work of accurate, yet earnest discus- 
sion.* 

* The sermons of the Rev. Charles Bradley, of England, have 
been recommended as famishing good specimens of textual 
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d< The third sort of text-sermons may include discourses 
founded on parables, narratives, and paragraphs, or entire 
portions of Scripture which relate to one subject. 

The parables of our Lord, though intended primarily for 
his own immediate hearers, and though they ought to be 

plans. The plans of his sermons are very ingenious and apt ; and an 
examination of them would be profitable, as showing rarious ways in 
which texts may furnish heads of thought. At the same time, it is 
questionable whether his plans do not separate the matter of his ser- 
mons into too many portions, and whether they are not, occasionally 
at least, liable to the charge of conducting his hearers hither and 
thither, instead of fixing them in meditation on some great princi- 
ples of religion. It must be remembered, however, that he prepared 
his sermons for hearers whom he did not regard as possessing so 
much cnltivation and force of intellect as woidd be requisite to profit 
by regular discussions of subjects ; hearers not in a condition to re- 
ceive " strong meat" In his Dedication, he speaks of the sermons as 
prepared for a village congregation; and with a truly Christian 
spirit of condescension, he endeavored to adapt his preaching to the 
intellectual state of his congregation. But the difference thus im- 
plied between a city congregation, and a village or a country 
congregation, is hardly known in the United States. A reader 
both of Bradley's and of Hare's sermons must keep this in mind ; 
and whUe he should admire, and adopt, the principle on which 
these excellent ministers acted, namely, that of adapting them- 
selves in style and manner to their hearers, he would quite misapply 
the principle by making their sermons models for himself in preach- 
ing to a congregation of greater mental activity, and of wider gen- 
eral knowledge than theirs, whether in the city or the country. In 
other words, the principle is a good one, and is everywhere applica- 
ble ; but judgment is everywhere requisite to its proper application. 
The providence of God has blessed the older portions of ow coun- 
try, at least, with a succession, quite from the begfaming in many in- 
stances, of so intelligent preachers, and instruction in the ordinary 
branches of knowledge is so generally enjoyed, that the public mind 
is not permanently satisfied without sermons of a considerably eld* 
rated character. 
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explained with referenq^ to the circumstances which .occa- 
sion them, are jet full of instruction to all men. Discourses 
drawn from our Lord's own illustrations of the principles 
and the results, hoth main and incidental, of his religion, 
are always interesting. 

Similarly instructive and attractive are the narratives 
which occur in the Grospels. It may suffice just to mention 
the instances of the Centurion and his servant, Jairus and 
his daughter, the Woman who obtained healing by touching 
the Saviour's garment, blind Bartimeus, the Widow of 
Nain, Lazarus and his sisters. These instances, and others 
from the Old Testament as well as the New, furnish easy 
and forcible illustrations of religious principles, and have 
often been employed with singular benefit to the under- 
standing and the heart, to the slumbering and to the awa- 
kened conscience. 

The small volume by F. W. Krummacher, entitled 
Eluah the Tishbite, happily illustrates the use which 
can be made, in the pulpit, of narratives found in the Bible. 
Other . specimens of discourses built on Scripture narra- 
tives, and on the parables of our Lord, are easily found. It 
may be well, however, to mention Buckminster's sermon on 
the Pharisee and the Publican, and Jay's sermon on Genesis 
85 : 1-3, entitled Vows called to Remembrance. Jay's 
Family Discourses also contain many of a similar charac- 
ter. Dr. Mason's lecture, as it is termed, on Matt. 27 : 
1 - 5, is another instructive specimen.* Dr. Blair's sermon 

* The passage of the sacred historian recounts the remorse and 
the snicide of Jndas. In the lecture, after a few pages which yividly 
describe the scene, the preacher invites his hearers to ^^ look into the 
lessons which the frightful spectacle" teaches. They are the fol- 
lowing: 

" I. The sins of men lead offcen to results which they do not anti- 
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on ^ the Power of Consdence *' aldo exemplifies this use 
of Scripture narratives. From the history of Joseph, he 
selects the passage in Gren. 42 : 21, 22, as originating the 
following heads of discourse : — ^ I. That a sense of right 
and wrong in conduct, or of moral good and evil, belongs 
to human nature. 11. That it produces an apprehension 
of merited punishment, when we have committed eviL 
in. That although this inward sentiment be stifled during 
the season of prosperity, yet in adversity it will revive. 
And, rV. That, when iU revives, it determines us to con- 
sider every distress which we suffer as an actual infliction 
of punishment by Heaven." 

Of paragraphs, and of whole portions of Scripture, suit- 
able to be the foundation of discourses, the beatitudes, so 
called, in our Lord's sermon on the mount, and the other 
several portions of that sermon, are instances: so, like- 
wise, the statement by the apostle, in Bom. 5 : 1 - 11, of 
the consequences flowing from justification by faith in 
Christ. The paragraph occurring in 1 Pet. 5 : 1 — 4^ is 
also favorable to the same purpose. It would suggest, 
L The Duty of Pastors — feed the flock of God, &c.; 

dpate. Hence, vrhen men are about committing a sin, they should 
pause, and reflect, ( 1 ) They know not the natural connections of that 
sin; (2) They know nothing of the secret providence of God re- 
specting that particular sin. 

n. We see the accursedness of that maxim, that ^ the end sancti- 
fies the means." 

m. Observe the hardening power of sin. 

IV. See the power of a guilty conscience, When fully aroused." 

In the Works of Dr. Mason, Vol. EL., the numerical notation of the 
heads in the lecture is strangely erroneous. I have taken the liberty 
to make the alteration as here presented, and thus to render haimoni- 
ons what is evidently in the printed lecture discordant 
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IL The Spirit in which they should perform their duty — 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, Sec ; UL 
The Encouragement to such a performance of their duty-*- 
ye shall receive a crown of glory, Sec 

Some of the shorter Psalms could be usefully employed 
as furnishing materials for such discourses ; particularly, 
those Psalms which are marked by unity of subject. 

This last sort of text-sermons has a near resemblance to 
expository preaching ; a form of pulpit instruction which 
has much to recommend it. It would require a thorough 
study of the Scriptures, and make such study directly trib- 
utary to preparation for the pulpit ; while, on the part of 
hearers, it would also contribute to connected and enlarged 
views of the Scriptures. It would afford opportunity for 
seasonable suggestions on various topics of temper and de- 
portment, which it would hardly be proper to make the 
subjects of separate and entire sermons, but which are 
highly important to the perfection of Christian character, 
and to the usefulness-^ not to say blamelessness — of the 
Christian profession. An entire sermon on Christian cour- 
teousness might not be thought desirable ; but a few signifi- 
cant and comprehensive remarks concerning it, in an ex- 
pository discourse from 1 Pet 3 : 8, &c, would not be out 
of place. A judicious intermingling of expository preach- 
ing with the ordinary exercises of the pulpit, could not &il 
of utility. Many hearers are more benefitted by detached 
thoughts, presented in an animated, and even diffuse man- 
ner, than by a logical train of thought. As an instructive 
specimen of expository discourses. Archbishop Leighton'a 
Commentary on the first epistle of Peter deserves an atten- 
tive examinftdon. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SERMONS. 

The parts of a sermon having been severally considered, 
the inquiry is now in place, What should be the character 
of a sermon as a whole, or rather, of sermons as a class of 
productions ? This inquiry receives a ready answer, if we 
keep in view the design of sermons, or — ^what is equiva- 
lent — the design of preaching. 

The design of preaching is, to unfold before an assembly 
the principles of the Christian religion, in order p^gj^ ^ 
to secure for them, on the part of the hearers, a P">«*ing. 
personal, practical acceptance. It is thus a means to the 
great end which the Christian religion is designed to secure ; 
namely, the spiritual well-being of men, both present and 
eternal. Many subordinate and collateral objects are sub- 
served by it ; but these need not, at present, come into no- 
tice, since they are subordinate and are best attained inci- 
dentally, as accompaniments, or consequences of the main 
result. 

The statement just made takes for Ranted that sermons, 
in their doctrinal and ethical principles, are truly evangeli- 
cal ; that is, that they truly exhibit the gospel, or the Chris- 
tian religion. It is the preaching of the gospel that we are 
now contemplating ; not of natural religion, nor of morality, 
nor of any system of belief and practice that either denies, 

11 
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or conceals, the cardinal principles of Christianity. While 
the Christian religion contains much in common with vari- 
ous religious codes, it has also its distinctive peculiarities. 
These should appear in sermons, clearly and prominently ; 
else it is not, properly speaking, the gospel of Christ which 
is exhibited. The religious and ethical principles which 
may be*found in other systems, as well as in the Christian, 
are by no means, however, to be excluded from the pulpit ; 
for all the essential truths of religion and morality, how- 
ever communicated or discovered, are included in the 
Christian system, and receive from it a new vital power. 
Whatever is absolutely true and abiding in religion and 
ethics, Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil ; that is, to per- 
fect and to invest with new sanctions. Every thing of that na- 
ture, then, is properly included in the preaching of the gos- 
pel; particularly when iUustrated by the new light and 
enforced by the new sanctions of the gospel, and associated 
in due order and proportion with its distinguishing peculi- 
arities. These peculiarities relate mainly, though with va- 
riou's degrees of directness, to the special provision made 
for man's recovery from sin, and to the disclosures concern- 
ing man's future state. 

What, now, should be the general character of sermons ? 
Without entering into detail, the purpose of this chapter 
Qualities of ^"^ ^ auswcred by naming such qualities as 
sermons. either iuvolve, or will secure, all those which 
should be possessed. 

1. They should be instructive. 

The very nature of religion requires sermons to be in- 
structive. Religion is not a routine of external ceremonies, 
but mainly a spiritual service, rendered by the understand- 
ing and the heart. Ignorance is neither the mother, nor 
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the nQTse, of Christian deyotion. Trae piety, both at its 
oommencement and in its progress, is most intimately allied 
to religious knowledge. Preaching onght to contribute to 
the hearers' enlarged acquaintance with religious subjects, 
and to their general improvement in religious character. 
Religion comprises more than penitence and trust in- Christ 
Sermons should traverse the whole field of Christian doc- 
trine, and apply requisite influences to men's entire charac- 
ter. Not that the elements of the gospel are to be over- 
looked ; they will alwajs be needed : but so will enlarged 
instruction on the doctrines and duties of religion. 

The frequent recurrence of preaching, and the fact that 
many of the subjects which must be treated in the pulpit 
have long been, to Christian assemblies, divested of novelty, 
demand this quality in sermons. Else, they must lack inte- 
rest ; while, on the other hand, the most common subjects, 
presented in the various lights and the new combinations 
which wiU occur to an inventive mind, bent on the great 
object of the Cbristian ministry, will be met by hearers not 
only with an ever-sustained interest, but also with an ever- 
craving appetite. 

The character of our times and of our country also de- 
mands this quality in preaching. E[nowledge is here uni- 
versally diffused ; the human intellect is arou^ied to cease- 
less activity ; the best thoughts and the best specimens of 
writing and of spoken composition, find their way into 
every comer of our land ; and error in all its Protean 
shapes, as well as truth in its unpretending simplicity, is 
everywhere asserting its claims. In such a country, where 
religion is unfettered, as it should be, and, sustained by its 
own authority, appeals to the intellect, the conscience and 
the hearty and where blind acquiescence is at war with uni- 
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versal habit and with all our institutions, preadiing must be 
instructiye, or renounce its claims to men's respect. 

The preacher is amply furnished with sulijects, both from 
Theological ^^ theologj and from the ethics of the Christian 
mit^tB. system. Men's obligations to God, their guilt 
and consequent danger, and the divine method of pardon 
and salvation through faith in Christ, should be regarded 
as primary subjects, and pervasive elements of seimons. 
The doctrines of the gospel should be distinctly exhibited, 
whether formally and systematically or otherwise, whether 
in technical phraseology or not, according to the preacher's 
judgment It is of little importance, comparatively, to 
preserve, in preaching, any set forms of speech, if the 
truths of the gospel are distinctly taught They may be 
taught without formality ; just as ** the Scripture presents 
its doctrines every where imbedded in eveivvaried and 
deeply interesting narratives ; as if for the very purpose 
both of securing the requisite variety in pulpit discourses, 
and preventing the truths of religion from assuming the 
form of naked abstractions." 

The ethics of the gospel should also appear in sermons, 
Ethical ^^^^ sufficient clearness and fulness to guide 
subjects. mgjj jj^ jjjg conduct of life, and to correct any 

actually existing forms of personal and social delinquency. 
Sermons generally are more defective on this point, than in 
respect to their inculcation of doctrines. Instruction on the 
oi]|jectioii8 duties pertaining to our various human relations, 

against ethi- , . ^, . . 

eai suiiijects. that IS, to Christian morals, seems to be regarded 
by some preachers as aside from the essential purpose of 
the godpel, and as not sufficiently spiritual to justify their 
devoting to it the sacred time in which man's relation to 
God and to eternity would seem to suggest more fitting 
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themes. Sermons which aim to make the heart right to- 
wards God will, they also think, secure in addition this 
inferior end ; while sermons which are professedly designed 
to regulate mens conduct and spirit in their earthly rela- 
tions, will probably fail of their purpose through the lack 
ci a substantial basis in men's character towards Grod. 

Now, beyond doubt, that preaching which overlooks the 
doctrines of the gospel in the attempt to mend Rei^y. 
the morals of men, which does not enforce Christian mo- 
rality by strictly Christian motives and sanctions, which 
does not insist on the necessity of a radical change of the 
heart towards Grod, which does not distinctly recognize the 
gospel as the divine system for man's recovery from sin, 
will to a great extent fail of its purpose. Still, a judicious 
intermingling of instruction on the claims of religion in our 
social and commercial relations, with instruction more 
directly pertaining to our spiritual relations, is required by 
a complete view oi the design of preaching. The gospel 
aims to make men better in their human, as well as their 
higher relations ; for it is a system of entire righteousness, 
embracing all the circumstances and conduct of men, and 
designed to affect their entire character. Religion is an all- 
pervading principle, claiming universal and constant domin- 
ion over the heart and the life. Hence, all the conduct of 
men ought to be brought under its cognizance ; and a 
preacher should endeavor to imbue his hearers with the 
Christian spirit on all subjects, to leaven their whole char- 
acter and all their intercourse with the principle of duty 
and right, of love to God and love to man, that they may 
feel and practically acknowledge the force of religion in the 
counting-room and the parlor, as well as at the communion 
table ; and may act, in every thing, as accountable, religious 

11* 
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beings, serving Grod in the ordinary duties of life bj pep- 
forming them in reference to his will. 

Experience shows, also, that even when the lieart is sub- 
stantially right — since this does not imply perfection either 
in knowledge or in holiness — instruction and persuasion in 
regard to right moral practice may be greatly needed and 
be eminently serviceable. Besides, the proper enforcement 
of some social duty may be the very means of convincing 
some hearers, that they are in heart alienated ^m the 
principle of duty to God.* 

A large class of subjects, in addition, pertaining to the 
Bui^tafrom renovated soul's intercourse with Grod and the 
perienceand culture of the Spiritual life, will invite the 
PioTidBuce. preacher's attention. The course of divine prov- 
idence, too, as affecting individuals, or communities, will 
suggest numerous topics for religious instruction. And by 
availing themselves of circumstances and events actually 
arising in a community, or of the various states of feeling 
which may be presumed to exist in a congregation, preach- 
ers would impart to their sermons not only a practical char- 
acter, but would make them, so to speak, living vehicles of 
instruction, of encouragement, of warning, and incitement. 
The sermon, in such a case, grows out of the congregation ; 
the preacher and his hearers have mutual sympathy. And 
thus it is that the pastoral office, if properly contemplated, 

=* A con^ct and comprehensive view of human nature is emi- 
nently necessary to a preacher. It will aid him in fixing the proper 
range of subjects for the pulpit, and in justly modifying the senti- 
ments he inculcates and the motives he employs. As contributing 
to such a view, Bishop Butler's Fifteen Sermons, commencing with 
those on Human Nature, will amply repay a frequent, attentive 
stndv. 
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80 happilj connects itself with the most useful perfbimance 
of the duties of the pulpit Dr. Humphrey well remarks, 
in his sermon before the Pastoral Association of Massa- 
chusetts — "I will venture to say, that half the interest of 
preaching, and more than half the profit, depends upon its 
being adapted to the ever-varying circumstances of the au- 
dience. A discourse may be heard with intense interest at 
one time, and produce a powerful effect upon a whole con- 
gregation, which would have passed off as merely decent a 
month, or even a week, before. Hence the vast importance 
of giving a pastoral complexion to all your preaching, es- 
pecially in your own pulpits. Hence, also, the common 
fact, that those pastors who successfully aim at this, preach 
better at home than abroad ; — a most desirable excellence, 
and a sure pledge of much usefulness I " 

To be properly instructive, preaching should not only 
take a wide range, but also observe a scriptural harmony 
and proportion in the views which it presents, both as to 
the relation of doctrines to each other, and as to tl\e recip- 
rocal relation of doctrines and precepts. A fruitful source 
of imperfection in religious character, and error in belief, 
is an undue prominence given to certain favorite principles 
which may be indisputably true, but can by no means em- 
brace all truth, and which must not be held apart from 
other principles, or be elevated above any modifying influ- 
ence from other principles. 

2. Sermons should be discriminating. 

Religious assemblies are variously composed. The broad 
distinction must not be overlooked between those who are, 
and those who are not, in heart, disciples of Christ Each 
of these classes has, also, numerous subdivisions, which 



^ 
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should be embraced within the preacher's view. When 
preaching knows onlj the general distinction of the regen- 
erate and the unregenerate, and neglects, or recognizes bat 
slightly, the many shades of character among professed 
Christians ; or, on the other hand, when it makes no ac- 
count of any refinement of moral feeling or tenderness of 
conscience, among those who have not avowed themselves 
as followers of Christ, it is obviously not that manifestation 
of the truth which commends itself to every man's con- 
science. A preacher should cultivate an acquaintance with 
human character, and endeavor accurately to discriminate 
between the different shades of holiness and of sin, to esti- 
mate the modifying influences of constitutional tempera- 
ment, of education and other circumstances, and by a wise 
application of divine truth to leave no hearer unaffected 
and unbenefited. 

Such is the discrimmation that should prevail in sermons; 
not a descending to personalities, but a discerning between 
things that differ, in order that hearers may intelligently 
apprehend and apply religious truths. Such discrimination 
will find a response in the hearers' breasts, both pleasant 
and painful, according to their respective consciousness of 
its touching their particular cases. 

The discrimination which is thus appropriate to a partic- 
ular congregation is eminently desirable in the preaching 
of a pastor ; and the pastoral office is peculiarly favorable 
to such appropriateness in respect to hearers* characters, as 
well as in respect to circumstances. 

8. Sermons should be ecamett and affeetknaU. 
They should carry indubitable evidence that the preacher 
has a deep conviction of the truth and unutterable moment 
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of the religion he inculcates, and of its relation to men's 
everlasting destinj ; and that this is united with tenderness 
of spirit and a solicitude to produce in his hearers a similar 
conviction and corresponding purposes. The nature of re- 
ligious subjects, the magnitude of men's spiritual interests, 
the connection, both personal and official, of the preacher 
with his hearers, all demand that sermons should, in their 
prevailing tone, be thus earnest and afiectionate, indicating 
that the preacher is occupied with sober realities, and is 
' willing to impart to bis hearers not the gospel oi God onlj, 
but his own soul also.' This union of earnestness with ten- 
derness is needed, in particular, to make sermons — what 
they should for the most part be — persuasive discourses,* 

* A just theory of persuasion, while it requires as to address oar 
hearers in a style quite remote from that of abstract, bare, and cold 
statement, does not permit us to assume the attitude ot directly aim- 
ing, in a hortatory manner, at persuasion. It rather teaches us to 
present, in an attractive and impressive manner, considerations that 
shonld convince the understanding, and stir the conscience, and at 
the same time indirectly enlist the affections. Direct exhortation is 
generally powerless, unless in connection with satisfactory reasoning, 
or a ludd and attractive exhibition of a subject. To Whately's 
views in the following extract, every judicious man will assent : — 
" Sermons would probably have more effect, if, instead of being, as 
they frequently are, directly hortatory^ they were more in a didactic 
form; — occupied chiefly in explaining some transaction related, or 
doctrine laid down, in Scripture. The generality of hearers are too 
much familiarized to direct exhortation to feel it adequately : if they 
are led to the same point obliquely, as it were, and induced to dwell 
with interest for a considerable time on some point, closely, though 
incidentally, connected with the most awful and important truths, a 
very slight application to themselves might make a greater impres- 
sion than tlie most vehement appeal in the outset : often indeed 
they would themselves make this application unconsciously *, and if 
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To awaken in the hearers solicitude respecting their spir* 
itual concerns, and properly to direct it ; to cherish their 
devout affections ; to call forth their energies, both for ad* 
yancement in piety and for usefulness; — these great pui^ 
poses of preaching require something besides logical habits 
of mind and ample attainments in professional and general 
learning. Such habits and attainments may be possessed ; 
and yet no sinner be turned from the error of his way, and 
no righteous man greatly aided in his spiritual Kfe. On the 
other hand, in the absence of these very desirable qualifi- 
c|tions, the earnestness which a deep conviction of religious 
truth produces, and the solicitude of a heart alive to the 
claims of God and to the wants of men, and singly 
intent on winning men to righteousness, will, in spite of 
disadvantages, be honored in securing the ends of preach- 
ing. For the highest efficiency of the pulpit, ample instruc- 
tion and cogent reasoning must be pervaded by these ani- 
mating qualities. 

With the passing remark, that sermons should also pos- 
sess a just dignity corresponding to the purity and elevation 
of religious themes, and to the powerful influence of the 
pulpit on the general character of a congregation, — yet a 
dignity not obtruding itself, nor chilling the warm affections 
of a soul that would by all means save men — it remains 
only to say, that the general spirit of sermons is a far more 

on any this procedure made no impression, it can hardly- be expected 
that any thing else would. To nse a homely illustration, a moderate 
charge of powder will have more effect in splitting a rock, if we 
begin by deep boring, and introducing the charge into the very heart 
of it, than ten times the quantity exploded on the surface.'* Ele- 
ments of Bhetoric, Fart 11. Chapter II. § 1. 
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important consideration than any particular excellence of 
structure and style, or than all such excellences combined.* 
If they bear the impress of a mind habitually conversant 
with the eternal world and the final destinies of men, they 
wffl be effective even amid marked literaiy deficiencies: if 
they are destitute of spiritual unction, they lack the soul 
of effective preaching. Let them have each class of excel- 
lences; be truly evangelical in sentiment, copiously in- 
structive, discriminating, earnest, affectionate, and properly 
dignified in their tone ; they will then be such as human 
nature requires in any state of cultivation, and such as will 
eminently conduce to the spiritual well-being of men. 

* Of this, the sermons of President Edwards are a signal instance. 
With acknowledged deficiencies in point of stmctnre and style, they 
were, in consequence of the spirit which pervaded them, remarkably 
effective. 



CHAPTER IX. 

8TTLE OF SERMONS. 

We have thus far been occupied with the thoughts, oi 
the substance, of a sermon. The wording, or more gener^ 
ally the style, of sermons, next requires attention. 

So intimately connected are thought and language, and 
Importance ^ dependent for its proper influence is the foi> 
of Bfyie. mgj. Qu tjjg latter, that we need not discuss their 
oomparatire value. Neither of the two can be safely dis- 
regarded. Negligence in respect to style is injustice to 
one's thoughts ; their proper efficacy is denied them. A 
connection, however, will generally exist, in point of clear- 
ness, strength, and other essential qualities, between a man's 
thoughts and his style. This is only saying that his style 
will represent his mind ; or, in the language of Buffi>n, 
that ^ style is the man himself." 

And yet a just expression of thought depends greatly on 
judicious views of style. If a writer possess such views, 
his thoughts will never fail, through fault in his language, 
of producing their true effect When they fail of a marked 
effect, the reason wiU be that the thoughts themselves are 
not of a striking character. 

The power of a good style in contributing to the efficacy 
of thoughts, is demonstrated by the fact that skill in the 
use of language will often impart force to obvious and 
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{JBuniliar truths. A tratb, or a moral lesson, which was im- 
pressed on us when we were taught the Lord's prayer, may, 
by the charm of the style in which some preacher ad- 
dresses us, become invested with all the interest of a new 
truth ; and we may almost seem to have never before rightly 
apprehended it* 

Tlie superiority, also, of one man to another in regard to 
the impression which his thoughts make, is intimately con- 
nected with his style. However much is due to the at- 
traction of an impressive delivery in the one case, yet who 
can doubt that to the diction of the former the effect is in a 
great measure to be traced.* 

This suggests the additional idea, that a man's style of 
writing will affect his delivery. A vigorous, ardent writer 
is distinguished, in his delivery, from one of an opposite 
character. Judicious and successful attempts at improve- 
ment in style will oflen confer the additional satisfaction of 
a corresponding improvement in public address. The ora- 
tory of Demosthenes was no doubt materially affected by 
his labor, in order to improve his style, of seven times 
oop3ring the works of Thucydides. If a preacher habitu- 
ally writes in a simply didactic style, his delivery will be 
rather that of a teacher, or a reader, than of a public 
speaker. Let him break up his habit of composition, and 
adopt, in suitable paragraphs, a bold, nervous, interrogatory 
style, or the rapid, familiar, brief style of animated conver- 
sation, and would not this transformation of style naturally 
transform also his delivery ? K it should fail of this effect, 
the failure would result from timidity, from a shrinking at 



* Compare, with reference to popular effect, a page or two of 
John Howe with a similar portion of Baxter, Fajson, or Grriffin. 
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dM noongniily between his aectHBtomed maanerand ihaft 
wbieh lus new style of writiiig would be so strongiy m^gmg 
an bim^ or from the pervertiDg influence of a bad hsAntf 
nther than fbmn a want of natural tendency in this style to 
tall) into action an unused class of powers. Id troth, l3ie men- 
tal qualities which would prompt to such a style could 
hardly submit to a tame deliyery. The importance, then, 
to a preacher, of cnltiTating a good style, swells bey<»id 
calculation. 

Some men, indeed, without the usual opportunities fin 
acquiring a good style in early life, have, subsequently, on 
some specially interesting occasion, written with ease and 
deamess, and even with vigor : and this may seem to prove 
that cultivation of style is needless. But it only proves, 
that in order to write well a person must have a subject 
ooDceming which he has definite ideas, and in which he 
fbels an interest ; and: that he ought to express his ideas 
with simplicity and exactness, and without any forced 
attempt at graces of compo^tion. Nature will always be 
true to her children who thus obey her own impulses. 

It is also true, that much of the time which many an ed- 
ucated man devoted, in early life, to what he called the cnl- 
ttvation of style, was worse than lost ; because he was oc- 
cupied, not in gathering materials for thought, or in tasking 
his inventive powers on some interesting suliject, but in 
forming beautiful expressions, or in imitating some distin- 
guished writer. Nature was thus forestalled. Words, not 
things, were sought for ; and, as a just retribution, counters 
were treasured up, instead of- real coin. But thi» only 
proves either want of judgment in teachers, or, what is 
more probable, the unwillingness of eariy youth to obey 
the dictates of maturity. Hence, the greater necessity, at 
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a more adranoed period, of retrievmf^ past erroni and of 
propoftiDg a proper aim.* It has often bappeaed, that a 
iiiaD, after having actoallj entered the Christian nunistiy, 
has been under the necesBity, in order to be a truly natund 
and ImpresfiiTe preacher, of unlearning in the depaitoiefit 
of writing much of what he had lidMiioasI j sought to learn. 

QtioMties of the Sermun-JStyle, 

The stjie of sermons, as of all pnyductions, must be de* 
cided by the purposes to which they are directed. These 
are, to inform and convince the understanding, awaken the 
consdence, and to engi^ the heart, on religious subjects. 
Purposes, thus relating to the higher powers of the soul^ 
and involving so momentous interests, demand in an emi- 
nent degree the graver qualities of PEBSPiomrr and ek- 

EBQT. 

L The preacher^s thoughts ought, of course, to be very 
dear and well-defined,t and to be clearly expressed* ^ If 

I — - - - - - — — - - — — — ■ — -- — — — — - — - 

* The true method of improving in writing is, to improre in 
knowledge and good sense. Horace wisely tells ns — *'The ori- 
gin and fbnnt of all good writing is sound and abundant know- 
ledge ; " and Cicero's remaik is worthy of constant remembrance — 
Berom copia verbomm copiam gignit. If yon hare something val- 
uable to say, language will not refuse its aid. The study of style 
merely is of little use, except to one who has already acquired large 
mental stores, or to one who regulariy devotes a short time to thia 
purpose while he is mainly occupied in enlarging his acquisitions. 

t " Confusion and perplexity in writing,** observes Bishop Butler, 
in the prefiice to his Sermons, " is without excode ; because any one 
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I know not the meaning of the voice," says the apostle 
Paul, ^ I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian [a 
foreigner], and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto 
me. — In the church I had rather speak five words with 
mj understanding, that I might teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue." 1 Cor. 14: 11, 19. 

^ Perspicuity," Quinctilian remarks, " is a prime excel- 
lence. It produces a style which will command the appro- 
val of the learned, and be adapted to the capacity of the 
unlearned. Our language ought so clearly to convey our 
meaning, that that meaning shall fall on the hearers' minds, 
as the sun-light falls on our eyes." When the sun shines^ 
it is only necessary not to dose our eyes. If a public 
speaker is really expressing valuable thoughts, what a pity 
that he should envelope them in a hazy medium ! * 

The sentiments of Augustin on this point are, in prin- 

may, if he pleases, know whether he understands and sees through 
what he is about; and it is unpardonable for a man to lay his 
thoughts before others, when he is conscious that he himself does not 
know whereabouts he is, or how the matter before him stands. It is 
coming abroad in a disorder, which he ought to be dissatisfied to find 
himself in at home." 

Fontenelle, in reference to his own literary habits, says — ^*In 
writing, I always endeavor to understand myself." 

* John Foster, in commending the style of Tytler*8 Life of Lord 
Kames, observes — " It is so singularly lucid, so free from all affected 
rhetoric and artificial turns of phrase, that we have never viewed 
thoughts through a purer medium. It is so pure and perfect, that 
we can read on, a considerable way, without our attention being ar- 
rested by the medium ; it is as if there were nothing, if we may so 
express ourselves, between us and the thought. And we are made 
to think of the medium after some time, only by the reflection how 
very clearly we have apprehended the sense, even when relating to 
the uncouth subjects of law, or the abstruse subjects of metaphysics." 
Foster's Miscellanies, p. 206. 



dple, so jast, that thej well deserve a place here ; thongh, 
hapinlj, on aceotint of the intellectual culture which pre*- 
yails so generally in our country, the occasions for a close 
application of them are infrequent *^ So' anxious ought 
the Christian teadier to be for clearness in his instructionSi 
as even to forego some of the more cultivated forms of 
speech ; nor will he be so solicitous whether his words will 
sound weU, as whether thej will distinctly convey what he 
wishes to present Li him should be exemplified what 
Cicero calls a dUUgent negligence [diligence, as to the sub- 
stance of a discourse ; comparative negligence, as to beauty 
of expression]. He will even descend from his own level, 
if occasion require, and adopt expressions which are com- 
mon in the dass of people he is addressing. For of what 
use is purity of style, if, in consequence of that purity, 
those whom we address do not receive our ideas ? Why 
should we speak at all, if those for whose benefit we ought 
to speak cannot understand us ? A preacher ought, then, 
to avoid all such forms of speech as are not suited to con- 
vey his meaning to the particular assembly he is addressing, 
however well adapted they might be to another assembly ; 
and in their stead he should endeavor to select other pure 
words and phrases. But if there are no other of this chaiv 
acter, or if none readily occur to him, he will use even less 
pure words, provided they distinctly and fuUy convey the 
thoughts which he desires to communicate. This course is 
doubly desirable in a minister of the gospel, because a 
hearer during public worship cannot, as in conversation, 
stop the speaker and obtain explanations of difficult 
words."* 

These sentiments, while they are recommended by their 

* De Doctrina Christiana. Lib. IV. c. x. 
12* 
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spirit of Christian condescension, are sustained also hy one 
of the first principles of rhetoric In addressing an assem- 
bly, what is the preacher's object? To correct the literary 
taste of his hearers ? To gain credit for superior intelli- 
gence ? Not at all. The point he wishes to carry is, to 
make his hearers understand and feel a certain religious 
subject ; to impress on them the claims of the Saviour; to 
quicken their consciences ; to induce them to seek eternal 
life. And what does rhetoric pronounce to be the way to 
carry this point ? To present his thoughts in language, 
more* or less refined according to circumstances, but 
adapted to secure for them the desired access to his hearers' 
minds and hearts. More or less refined, according to cir- 
cumstances ; for it is evidently preposterous to make any 
one assembly, or any one class of hearers, a standard for 
all ; and equally absurd it is to suppose that perspicuity re- 
quires the sacrifice of refinement How very often the 
most refined language is the most perspicuous ! 

Perspicuity, then, claims the preacher's special attrition. 
He addresses assemblies, in general, veiy promiscuously 
composed ; and all classes, whether of cultivated intellect 
or not, require it in a preacher, just as in a lawyer, or a 
statesman. And he who is willing to use language which 
is unsuited to his hearers, either by its being not sufficiently 
elevated, or by its being too ornate, betrays a defect in his 
mind, or in his education. 

The plan of this work does not admit of formally stating 
rules for securing perspicuity. Such rules will be found in 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, and in Whately's Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric; works which cannot be too highly 
Birectness of rceommeuded. The general remark may, how- 
BKpressioii. ©vcr, be here made, that perspicuity in preach- 
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tag requires the avoidance of a circuitous and inverted 
style,* and of a scientific phraseology.f In writing for the 

'**' Compare the extract, in Cliapter VI., from the Sermons of Dr. 
Barrow. 

t " Even where the topics are not snch as are fairlj open to cen- 
sure, a large class of preachers, especially amongst the young, griev- 
oosly err by investing them with the technicalities of science and 
philosophy ; either because they foolishly suppose they thereby give 
their compositions a more philosophical air, or because they disdain 
the homely and the vulgar. We remember hearing of a very worthy 
man of this class, who, having occasion to tell his audience the simple 
truth, that there was not one gospel for the rich and another for the 
poor, informed them, that ^^if they would not be saved on * general 
principles,' they could not be saved at all 1 " With such men it is not 
sufficient to say, that such and such a thing must be, but there is al- 
ways a * moral or physical necessity ' for it. The will is too old- 
fashioned a thing to be mentioned, and every thing is done by * vo- 
lition ; ' duty is expanded into ' moral obligation ; ' men not only 
ought to do this, or that, or the other, it is always by ^ some principle 
of their moral nature ; ' they not only like to do so and so, but they 
are *■ impelled by some natural propensity ; ' men not only think and 
do, but they are never represented as thinking and doing without 
some parade of their 'intellectual processes and active powers.* 
Snch discourses are full of ' moral beauty,' and ' necessary relations,' 
and ' philosophical demonstrations,' and ' laws of nature,' and ' a pri- 
ori and a posteriori^ arguments. If some simple fact of physical sci- 
ence is referred to in the way of argument or illustration, it cannot 
be presented in common language, but must be exhibited in the 
pomp of the most approved scientific technicalities. If there be a 
common and a scientific name for the same object, ten to one that 
the latter is adopted. Heat straightway becomes ' caloric ; ' light- 
ning, the ' electric fluid ; ' instead of plants and animals, we are sur- 
rounded by ' organized substances ; ' life is nothing half so good as 
the ' vital principle : ' phenomena of all kinds are very plentiful ; 
these phenomena are ' developed ' and ' combined,' and ' analyzed,' 
and, in short, done every thing with except being made intelligible. 
Not only is such language as this obscurely understood, or not nn- 
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pulpit, we should, as we do in animated conversation, or as 
in the free, unlabored style of letter-writing, say the very 
thing we wish to say in the words which our common sense 
suggests as appropriate to the occasion and to the persons 
addressed. A feeble expansiveness, not to be mistaken for 
perspicuity, and an obscure brevity would thus be avoided. 
A preacher ought not to be anxious for uncommon modes 
of speech. If, with solid thoughts, his style be eminently 
lucid, it has an indispensable quality ; a quality for the lack 
of which no graces can atone, and which will often uncon- 
sciously attract to itself many of the highest graces. 

It should also be borne in mind, that Saxon-English 
words are generally more perspicuous to the Saxon-Bn- 
mass of hearers, than words which have flowed ^^S^^ 
into our language fix>m the Greek, or the Latin, or the 
French, and which, therefore, partake somewhat of a 
learned air. Perspicuity and energy are both here con- 
cerned, it being universally admitted that such words are 
not only clearer to a common audience, but have also more 
strength (perhaps, however, only as being more perspicu- 
ous,) than those which originated in a different language. 
Illustrations would readily occur in consulting an English 
dictionary, or attentively examining the style of standard 
authors. Our version of the Bible, though by no means 
free from words of Latin origin, yet abounds in Saxon- 
English words ; and this circumstance has greatly contri- 
buted to its being so eminently the book for the people. To 

derstood at all, but, even if perfectly understood, must necessarily 
be far less effective than those simple terms of common life, which 
for the most part may be substituted for them." — Edinburgh Re- 
view, Vol. LXXTT., Article, The British Pulpit : a judicious and 
racy article, deserving the careful perusal of every young preacher. 
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ibis circanistance the Pilgrim's Progress, also, has been 
largely indebted for its popularity and usefulness. Let any 
one imagine himself addressing a company of persons oc- 
cupied in the ordinary cares of life, or having but little 
acquaintance \vith literature — such as are by far the ma- 
jority in our religious assemblies — and aiming with an 
absorbing earnestness to effect a practical conviction on a 
subject felt by him to be of vital interest, and wx)uld it not 
seem almost absurd to say succun^ rather than tfield, incar- 
ceration than imprisonment, inculpate than Uame or find 
fault withy deracinate than uproot, or root out f * 

Examples need not be multiplied ; it is enough to have 
directed attention to this point The caution, however, is 
necessary, that in this particular, as in others, an extreme 
should be avoided. For, by universal acknowledgment, 
some of the Saxon-English terms and modes of expression 
are cumbrous, and yet not more perspicuous than equiva- 
lent terms of a different origin. Awkwardness should be 
shunned, as well as over-refinement. 



Miergy, 

XL The style of sermons ought to be energetic Some 
parts of sermons require only perspicuity ; but the principal 
parts require that vigor which flows from deep conviction 

*Lord Brougham says of Mr. Fox — ** As he rejected, from the 
correctness of his taste, all yicious ornaments, and was most sparing, 
indeed, in the use of figures at all ; so, in his choice of words, he 
justly shunned foreign idiom, or words borrowed, whether from the 
ancient or modem languages ; and affected the pure Saxon tongue, 
the resources of which are unknown to so many who use it, both in 
writing and in speaking." 



\. 
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and genaine feeling. Without enei^, die moBt momentooB 
truths are, through the sameness of religious exercises, in 
danger of being heard, if heard indeed at all, with utter 
indifierence. 

Energy in style depends greatly on natural genius and 
reli^us sensibility ; but any man, whether richly Widowed 
by nature, or not, may be materially aided by observing the 
manner in whi<^ a truly earnest spirit expresses its convio- 
tions. Scarcely anything, it will appear fix>m such obser- 
vation, is more inoonsistent with energy tban showy epi- 
thets, nicely balanced and sonorous periods, and all those 
juvenile indulgences in oompositi<m which deserve tiie 
name of verbosity. A nervous style is the very oj^xiidte 
of a tumid one. It will be brief and condensed.* It 'will 
employ special, rather than general, terms; telling, Ibr 
instance, of a ixget'i darting on his prey, rath^ than the 
leaping forth ^ some ferocious animoL It will have a lib* 
end amount of w^l-adapted metaphors (and of sodi the 
more the better,) and of brief comparisons ; brief, because 
enlarged and elaborate comparisons, especially if introduced 
with formality, tend to withdraw a hearer from the subject 
to the comparison itself, or to the writer. They better suit 
the poet than the orator.f It will be a suggestive, rather 

* Est brevitate opns, ut currat sententia, nen se 
Impediat veibis laewas onerantibas anres. 

Horat. Sat Lib. L 10. 
t An imitator of Jeremy Taylor — "the poet of theology" — 
would be much in danger of erring in respect of comparisons. 

" It is a remark of Aristotle (Rhet book iii. ch. 4.), that the Sim- 
ile is more suitable in Poetry, and that Metaphor is the only orna- 
ment of language in which the orator may freely indulge. He should, 
therefore, be the more carefol to bring a Simile as near as possible to 
the Metaphorical form." — Whately*s Rhetoric, Part IIL Ch. II. ^ 3. 
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ihni an expanded style ; settiDg the hearers' mindff at wotk 
and kaviiig somevrhat for their imaginatiocus to siqpplj; 
ooavejingx as do the Scriptures oecasioiiaUj, in some pithy 
expression, or aphorism, the comprehensive sense ahnost 
of a general principle. It will often employ interroga- 
tkn ; and, in the arrangement of words, it wUl, in obedi- 
ence to nature's impulse, give due prominence to that word, 
or clause, on which a hearer's mind should be chiefly 
fixed.* 

It has already been intimated, that not all parts of a ser* 
mon alike require energy. Indeed, every ser- yarfedes in 
mon will have diversity in its style, according *'y^* 
to the nature of its different parts. Nor do all subjects 
alike require energy. The pulpit demands some subjects 
which rather need ampleness of description. Some thoughts 
alsoy very obvious indeed, but very important, must be pre- 
sented in a variety of forms and applications. But though 
diffuseness may, on such occasions, be indulged, it is not 
diffuseness in the structure of sentences, in opposition to 
compactness ; it is rather a presenting of the same thought 
in various aspects,! or a multiplying of particulars related 
to some subject It is a dwelling on a certain thought ; a 
keeping of it before the mind by the use of diverse views 
and applications, that, by being distinctly contemplated, it 
may make an enduring impression, if not on the most 
active minds in the audience, yet on the generality of the 

* On the sabject of energy in style, as on other qualities, Camp- 
bell and Whately ought to be carefhlly atodied. It may be neces- 
8827 to remark, that Campbell employs the word Vivacity to express 
what, in conformity to Whateljr's use, is here meant by Energy. 

t Compare Whately's suggestions concerning Repetition, in his 
Bhetoric, Part III. ch. L § 2., and ch. II. § 8. 
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hearers.* And all this may be done by a skilful writer 
¥rithont verbiage, without feebleness of style ; indeed, in a 
style which, though not positively energetic, will be highly 
engaging.! 

* This may, howeyer, be carried to excess even for the generality 
of hearers. When sereral diverse modes of expressing, or illustrat- 
ing, a thought, occur to a writer of a fertile imagination, it would be 
well for him to consider whether he has not employed more than 
are necessary for an impressive apprehension of the thought ; and 
whether he is not in danger of wearying the hearers, or of occupying 
them with mere forms of speech, instead of deeply impressing a 
thought If so, he should of course dismiss some of these forms of 
speech, and pass on to new thoughts. 

t Compare the following passage from Hare's sermon on the text 
— " Forgive us our sins j for we also forgive every one who . is in- 
debted to us : " 

"" Conceive a revengeful, unforgiving man repeating this prayer, 
which you all, I hope, repeat daily. Conceive a man with a heart 
full of wrath against his neighbor, with a memory which treasures 
up the little wrongs, and insults, and provocations he fancies himself 
to have received from that neighbor. Conceive such a man praying 
to God Most High to forgive him his trespasses as he forgives the 
man who has trespassed against him. What in the mouth of such a 
man do these words mean ? They mean — but that you may more 
fully understand their meanings I will turn them into a prayer, which 
we will call the prayer of the unforgiving man, — * O God, I have 
sinned against thee many times, from my youth up until now. I 
have often been forgetful of thy goodness ; I have not daily thanked 
thee for thy mercies ; I have neglected thy service; I have broken 
thy laws ; I have done many things utterly wrong against thee. All 
this I know, and besides this, doubtless, I have committed many se- 
cret sins which, in my blindness, I have failed to notice. Such is 
my guiltiness, O Lord, in thy sight. Deal with me, I beseech thee, 
even as I deal with my neighbor. He hath not offended me one 
tenth, one hundredth part as much as I have offended thee ; but he 
has offended me very grievously, and I cannot forgive him. Deal 
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Esifxif-styile to he avoided. 

While preachers should not &1I into the error of attempt- 
ing to be constantly energetic, they should with still greater 

with me, I beseech thee, O Lord, as I deal with him. He has been 
Tery nngratefiil to me, thoagh not a tenth, not a hundredth part as 
nngratefhl as I haye been to thee ; jet I cannot overlook snch base 
and shamefal ingratitude. Deal with me, I beseech thee, O Lord, as 
I deal with him. I remember and treasure up every little trifle 
which shows how ill he has behaved to me. Deal with me, I beseech 
thee, O Lord, as I deal with him. I am determined to take the very 
first opportunity of doing him an ill turn. Deal with me, I beseech 
thee, O Lord, as I deal with him.' Can anything be more shocking 
and horrible than such a prayer % Is not the very sound of it 
enough to make one's blood run cold ? Yet this is just the prayer 
which the unforgiving man offers up every time he repeats the 
Lord's prayer; for he prays to God to forgive him in the same man- 
ner in which he forgives his neighbor. But he does not forgive his 
neighbor ; so he prays to God not to forgive him. God grant that 
his prayer may not be heard, for he is praying a curse on his own 
head." 

The expansion, or detail, which the preceding extract may illus- 
trate, agrees well with that of which Whately speaks in his second 
chapter on Persuasion. The case of presenting arguments for the 
single purpose of producing conviction, differs in its requisitions from 
that in which persuasion is to be conjoined with conviction, and to 
be sought as the principal purpose — and such should generally be 
the case in sermons. Whately says — '•'' With respect to Argument, 
different occasions will call for different degrees of Copiousness, 
Bepetition, and Expansion; — the chain of Reasoning employed 
may, in itself, consist of more or fewer links ; — abstruse and com- 
plex Arguments must be unfolded at greater length than such as 
are more simple; — and the more uncultivated the audience, the 
more full must be the explanation and illustration, and the more fre- 
quent the repetition, of the Arguments presented to them; but still 
the same general principle prevails in all these cases ; viz., to aim 

13 
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care guard against composing sermons in the manner of an 
essay, or of a literary disquisition. A public address de- 
mands a vivacity which can be dispensed with in a produc- 
tion designed to be read at one's leisure. An essay should 
be transformed in order to become a sermon, or a compo- 
nent part of a sermon. It would need to be materially 
new-modelled ; many of its sentences it would be necessary 
to simplify, or wholly to recast. It would require greater 
copiousness, or amplification ; and not only the forms of 
address, the first and the second persons instead of the 
third, but also concrete terms instead of abstract, and a gen- 
eral adaptation to the idea of its being a direct and felt 
conmiunication from the preacher to his hearers. Such 
ought a sermon to be ; but such, for the most part, it can- 
not be, if composed after the model of an essay.* 

merely at letting the Argnments be fully understood and admitted; 
this will indeed occupy a shorter or longer space, according to the 
nature of the case and the character of the hearers ; ail Expansion 
and Repetition beyond what is necessary to accomplish conviction, is 
in every instance tedious and disgusting. On the contrary, in a de- 
scription of anything that is likely to act on the feelings, this effect 
will by no means be produced as soon as the understanding is suffi- 
ciently informed ; detail and expansion are here not only admissible, 
but absolutely necessary, in order that the mind may have leisure 
and opportunity to form vivid and distinct ideas. For, as Quinc- 
tilian well observes, he who tells us that a dty was sacked, although 
that one word implies all that occurred, will produce little, if any, 
impression on the feelings, in comparison of one who sets before us 
a lively description of the various lamentable circumstances ; to tell 
the whoUj he adds, is by no means the same as to tell etjery thing. 

" It is not, however, with a view to the Feelings only that some 
copiousness of detail will occasionally be needful : it will often hap- 
pen that the Judgment cannot be correctly formed, without dwelling 
on circumstances." — Elements of Rhetoric, Part II. Ch. 11. § 2. 

* While insisting on the necessity, in oratory, of a different style 
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On this point Lord Brougham remarks, in his sketch of 
Burke, that " if any one thing is proved by unvarying ex- 
perience of popular assemblies, it is that an excellent dis- 
sertation makes a poor speech. The speaker is not the 
only person actively engaged while a great oration is pro- 
nouncing; the audience have their share; they must be 
excited, and for this purpose constantly appealed to as 
recognized persons of the drama. The didactic orator (if, 
as has been said of the didactic poet, this be not a contra- 
diction in terms,) has it all to himself; the hearer is merely 
passive ; and the consequence is, he soon ceases to be a lis- 
tener, and, if he can, even to be a spectator." 

The idea just presented suggests another, vrhich has 
already been hinted; namely, that the brief, rapid, and 
varied forms of speech which appear in animated conver- 
sation may be advantageously employed in sermons. They 

from that of books, Herder makes the following qnotation from 
Quinctilian, X. 1. 16 — Alia legentes, alia audientes magis adjnyant. 
Excitat qui dicit ; spiritn ipso, nee imagine et ambitn rerum, sed re- 
bus ipsis incendit. Viynnt enim o^nia et moventur, excipimnsqne 
nova Ula, velut nascentia, cmn favore et solicitndine. Compare also 
Cicero's Orator, 4 40. 

Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, observes that " a report verbatim 
of any effective speech mast always appear diffused and ungraceful 
in the perusal ; the very repetitions and redundancy, the accumula- 
tion of epithets which gave force and momentum to the career of 
delivery, but weaken and encumber the march of style when read.** 

" Some of the best essays in our language,** says Gresley, in his 
Treatise on Preaching, "^ appear in the shape of printed sermons ; 
but if these were to be preached as they are published, they would 
be unimpressive sermons^ precisely because they are good essays." 

Of the particular quality referred to in the text, the sermons of 
Pres. Edwards, Pres. Davies, Dr. GriflSn, Dr. Channing, and the dis- 
tinguished French preachers, are good specimens. 
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wonld thus be famiHar, without being undignified, and earn- 
est without display.* 

Elegcmce of Style. 

No distinct mention has been here made of de^/ancey as 
a quality of the sermon-style. The reasons are, that for 
the purposes of oratory elegance is of minor importance ; 
and that, if the qualities which have been specified are pos- 
sessed, elegance, such as is suitable, will not be lacking. It 
will associate itself with those qualities, as a natural attend- 
ant ; and elegance which comes in a difierent manner, or 
seeks a place for itself, is an intruder that should rather be 
repelled than encouraged. A public speaker ought not to 
be solicitous for the beauties of language ; though against 
blemishes, since some of the choicest specimens of compo- 
sition are, by our school-books and our various periodical 
publications, made familiar to all classes of the community, 
be should carefully guard. Still, if, through a regard to 
beauty, he aims at making his sentences particularly fine, 
his taste is not sufficiently pure, nor his purpose sufficiently 
disinterested. He is not a true orator. When, however, 
a beautiful expression presents itself unsought, and will in 
its proper place fix attention on the real object of thought 
rather than on itself, or than on the skUl of him who uses 

* The qualities which sermons demand, or permit, in both thought 
and style, cannot be better stated than in Denham's two lines de- 
scriptiye of the Thames — ^ 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong without lage ; -without o'erflowing, ftUl. 

For these lines, in their present application, though they are the 
production of an English poet, I am indebted to Dr. Tholuck, of 
Germany. See Ffedigten von A. Tholuck. Vorwortj st. XX VU. 
Hamburg, 1838. 
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it, then certainly it should be adopted, and be ased to the 
best advantage. Bat for a preacher to betray a fondness 
for ornaments of style, is an offence against a first principle 
of true eloquence : it is ostentation.* 

Quinctilian's instructions on this point are nuurked with 
his usual good sense. ' Beauty of language,' he cautions 
us, < ought not to be regarded as an end in itself. However 
desirable such beauty may be, when associated with clear- 
ness and grandeur of thought, and when it naturally fol- 
lows the orator's conceptions, to seek for it as a distinct 
object will insure a failure as to the orator's legitimate 
end. Not words, but things, deserve our chief solici- 
tude. Besides, the most valuable thoughts in a dis- 
course are such as are recommended by their simpli- 
city and naturalness. Ought we to be dissatisfied with 
a strictly correct expression of our thoughts, because it 
does not seem learned? or because any other person 
might employ it ? • . . . Cicero himself,' he continues, < cau- 
tions us against departing from the ordinary modes of 

"* " I caution jon against committing to memory beautiful expres- 
sions and flowery sentences. They entice a person from the right 
path ; and the young man who follows such false lights (ignes iatui) 
is lost. A man who seizes on beautiful words, and for the sake of 
them writes out pages of fine sentences, I cannot regard with confi- 
dence ; he is doing a senseless, childish piece of work. All flowers 
of language should spring out of the subject itself, just as natural 
flowers spring out of the earth. — Images and figures should be nat- 
urally connected with the subject, as a bough and its twig, or as a 
blossom and a leaf spring necessarily, as it were, from such a partic- 
ular root, on such a stem." Herder; Theologie, p. 71. 

Herder says, also, that figures thus naturally provided are neces- 
sary; and that their absence from the place where they belong 
would produce a chasm in the discourse. 

13* 
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speech. Sudi a prooeeding in an orator be ocmdemns as 
one of the greatest rhetorical faults.' 

If usual phraseology, not de&oed bj positiye blemishes^ 
and not repulsive by any associated thoughts, clearly and 
strongly ccmvey our meaning, why should we search fer 
and wide for other expressions? Language is an instru- 
ment, not an end ; and it ought to be appropriate, and sub- 
ordinate, to its end. Now, however justly beauty may be 
demanded in a poem, or in any production designed chiefly 
to please, beauty in a public discourse, involving some great 
interest and having mainly in view enlightened convicticm 
and persuasion, is of minor consideration. Appropriat&- 
ness to conviction and persuasion is, in such a disconrsCy 
the chief thing ; and even a homely style, if it clearly con- 
vey and deeply impress solid thoughts, is incalculably bet- 
ter than the most elegant style which attracts attention to 
itself. If, in addition to this quality, a preacher, singly in- 
tent on the great object of his commission, expresses his 
ideas in beautiful language, unconsciously as it were, and 
without alluring the hearers' attention from the subject to 
himself, or to the beauty of his language, so much the bet- 
ter ; for with him the greai olject is held supreme ; with 
that, nothing is lillowed to interfere ; to that, every thing is 
made subservient.* But should he be withdrawn from the 
true purpose, and beauty of language become itself an ob- 

* "Perspicuity and Vivacity are qualities of style which minister 
directly to the gieat purpose of eloquence, and which, indeed, lan- 
guage must possess before it can reach its rhetorical end by both of 
its two leading paths ; the former being essential for the conviction 
of the understanding, and the latter for the awakening of the fancy 
and the feelings. The same thing cannot be said, at least without 
qualification^ as to the third quality of style, namely, Beauty, or El- 
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ject of anziefy, he would cease to be an orator convmcing 
and persuading men ; he would then be exhibiting him8el£ 
On a kindred point, Whately well remarksy that ^ young 
writers, of genius, ought especially to be admonished to ask 
themselyes frequently, not whether this or that is a striking 
expresiiony but whether it makes the meaning more striking 
than another phrase would, whether it impresses more for- 
cibly the sentiment to be conveyed." * 

This distinguished author observes, also, concerning ^ an- 
tiquated, new-coined and new-compounded words, or words 
applied in an unusual sense " — a class of words which some 
men's fondness for the beauties of style inclines them to adopt 
— ^ that prose writers should be very cautious and sparing in 
the use of them ; not only because in excess they produce 

egfmoe, whose immediate purpose is the gratification of taste 

If it is found that the gratification of the taste of those whom we 
address is likely to impede our projg^ess towards impressing on theur 
minds the truth which we wish to teach, we should at once abandon 
all attempts to furnish such gratification, and pursue our principal 
end by means of clearness and animation. But if it is found, as 
it most usually will be, that our purpose may be promoted by grati- 
fying the sense of beauty in our hearers — either through the general 
elegance of our composition, or even through longer and more bus- 
tained addresses to the imagination, not issuing in the excitement of 
passion, but resting ultimately in the mere pleasure of contempla- 
tion, — we shall be bound to use, so far as we are able, this lawful 
means of persuasion ; taking care, however, to recollect, that as soon 
as we have reason to believe the minds of the hearers in danger of 
'being tempted towards such a lively attention to those incidental or- 
naments of our discourse as will exclude from their thoughts the 
main subject of it, we have thus evidence that it is time to discard 
the assistant, which, like a spoiled/ domestic servant, has begun to 
play the part of the master.'* — Encyc. Brit 7th ed. Vol. XIX. Art 
Bhetoric; p. 215. 
♦ Bhetoric. Part III. Ch. II. 4 3. 
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a barbarous dialect, but because they are so likely to sng* 
gest the idea of artifice ; the perception of which is most 
especially adverse to energy. The occasional apt introduc- 
tion of such a term wiU sometimes produce a powerful 
effect ; but whatever may seem to savor of affectation, or 
even of great solicitude and study in the choice of terms, 
will effectually destroy the true effect of eloquence. The 
language which betrays art, and carries not an air of sim- 
plicity and sincerity, may, indeed, by some hearers, be 
thought not only very fine, but even very energetic ; this 
very circumstance, however, may be taken for a proof that 
it is not so ; for if it had been, they would not have thought 
about it, but would have been occupied exclusively with the 
subfect. An unstudied and natural air, therefore, is an ex- 
cellence to which the true orator, L e. he who is aiming to 
carry his point, will be ready to sacrifice any other that may 
interfere with it" * 

A preacher has the less need of solicitude for elegance, 
from the fact which has already been intimated, that the 
style of public address so readily dispenses with that finish 

* Rhetoric. Fart m. Ch. n. § 5. I may be excused for here in- 
troducing the sentiments of John Foster, who says, near the dose 
of his fouih Letter on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Eyangeli- 
cal Religion — "A gaudy verbosity is always eloquence in the opin- 
ion of him that writes it j but what is the effect on the reader ? Real 
eloquence strikes on your mind with irresistible fbrce, and leaves you 
not the possibility of asking or thinking whether it be eloquence ; 
but the sounding sentences of these writers leave you cool enough to 
examine with doubtful curiosity a language that seems threatening 
to move or astonish you, without actually doing it It is something 
like the case of a false alarm of thunder ] where a sober man, that 
is not apt to startle at soQnds, looks out to see whether it be not the 
rumbling of a cart." 
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which is demanded in a printed work.* The spoken style, 
while it should not admit positive faults, maj he less peri- 
odic and more abrupt than the printed ; and it will be, in 
consequence, more fit for the mass of hearers. Oratory 
requires, mainlj, entire perspicuity, energy bordering on 
vehemence, and frequently vehemence itself. These qual- 
ities will atone for many faults of mere expression, and will 
even prevent those faults fix>m being perceived ; while the 
most finished composition, if destitute of energy, will leave 
the hearers without any valuable impression, and amount 
to little more than ^ tame propriety." Compare the fin- 
ished sermons of Dr. Blair,t as to the power of strongly 
impressing the public mind, with the sermons of Dr. South, 
who, with no particular solicitude about beauty, aimed at a 
strai^t-forward and earnest expression of his thoughts. % 
Beauty of style is desirable in its place ; but oratory is not 
dependent on it 

* So tane is this that a preacher, in delivering a carefhlly written 
sermon, would often find it advantageous to alter, omit, add, or re- 
peat, in various passages, according to the promptings of excited 
genius, or emotion, at the time. Sermons, it is well to remember, 
are designed for the pulpit, not for the press. 

t Yet not because they are finished sermons, were they incapable 
of deeply impressing the public mind ; but because, so far as style 
is concerned, they were not finished according to a correct standard. 
They are conformed to the idea of a correct and elegant essay- 
style ; not to the style of public address. 

X While South deserves praise for the quality mentioned in the 
text, as well as for his thoroughness in treating subjects, his original 
thoughts, his apt and striking illustrations, he yet indulged so much 
in unchristian sarcasm and unbecoming wit, and was occasionally so 
coarse withal, that the satis&ction of naming him in this connection 
is seriously impaired. 
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If genuine elegance of style is not indispensable to the 
Affectation pi'^acher, the affectation of fine language should, 
of beauty, certainly, be shunned; and to this, particularly, 
as well as to seeking for beauty as an object in itself, the 
preceding remarks are applicable. These remarks by no 
means aim to banish true elegance of expression ; for this 
is perfectly consistent with entire simplicity and naturahiess ; 
indeed, in strict propriety, requires simplicity and natural- 
ness. Nor is it their aim to banish beautiful thoughts ; 
for these may be suggested by the preacher's subject, and 
may be expressed without affectation. The Bible abounds 
with beautiful, as well as sublime thoughts, and with beau- 
tiful language ; ])ut who ever supposed, that the sacred wri- 
ters sought for beauty as an end in itself? They ex- 
pressed the conceptions which filled their minds in forms 
of speech that, as we should say, came naturally. So does 
every man, under the pressure of real feeling. Without 
constraint and without thinking, at the time, of beauty, or 
of any other quality in language, he is intent solely on con- 
veying his conceptions.* 

Simplicity. 

As simplicity in sermons has been insisted on, it seems 
desirable fully to explain that term. The following extract 

^ '' It is only to the mere talker, who is hunting after flowers, that 
every fine-soanding word is equally valuable. The orator weighs 
words, never sacrifices precision and truth in what he has to say, to 
a favorite form of speech, and employs no embellishments which 
cannot contribute to the purpose of making his subject more dearly 
apprehended, or of imparting to his expression of thought more 
strength, impressiveness and dignity.*' — J. G. MArezoll; Uber die 
Bestimmong des Canzelredners. 
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from Schott's Fnndamental Principles of Bhetoric and 
Homiletics * answers this purpose. ^ That work of art is 
called gimple^ which does not suggest to him who examines 
it any suspicion of the labor which has been expended on 
its production. It seems to have been produced without 
pains-taking, without a rigid application of rules. It ap- 
pears to be as it is, because it could not have been other- 
wise. The seeming ease and naturalness of its construQtion 
make a waj for it at once to the heart A discourse is 
dmpU^ when its propositions are so stated and proved as to 
ingratiate themselves at once into the belief; instead of 
being incumbered with such a parade of argument^ as to 
occupy the mind with logical forms rather than the main 
and substantial truth. It is simple, when its arrangement 
is such as to disclose the whole subject easily to the view, 
instead of being disfigured with artificial divisions and sub- 
divisions, concealing the doctrine which is parcelled out 
thus unnecessarily. It is simple when it* sentences are 
formed as if they could not have been written in any other 
way, and its ornaments appear to spring spontaneously from 
the theme ; and this noble simplicity is wanting, when the 
style swells into pompous periods, and the metaphors seem 
not to have presented themselves of their own accord, but 
to have been sought out with care. A sermon which glides 
along in this simple, course, enters at once into the hearer's 
mind. ... As the simple style insinuates itself at once into 
the heart, it is better adapted than any other to the purposes 
of eloquence. It is peculiarly congenial with sacred elo- 
quence ; for the spirit, the very nature of the Ghristian 
scheme is fitted to raise the sacred orator above all puerile 
affectation and love of display, and to make his style, like 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra, VoL II. p. 45. 
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that of the earliest records of his fidtli, artless, and there^ 
fore winning." • 

General Directions* 

A few general su^estions on the subject of style will 
dose the present chapter. 

A writer, when composing his discourse, ought not to be 
thinking of rules, but to give unfettered action to his pow- 
ers, become absorbed in his subject, and write just as feel- 
ing prompts. His production will then bear the stamp of 
his individual character; and, unconsdouslj, all the rheto- 
rical excellences which are in harmony with his mind and 
attainments will be found on his pages. In order, also^ that 
his discourse, though prepared in retirement, may have a 
general adaptation to public delivery, his mind should adjust 
itself, as far as possible, to the position of a person address- 
ing an audienc€l 

An acquaintance should be maintained with models of 
^ good writing, Iboth in prose and in poetry. The best speci- 
mens of oratorical composition, both sacred and secular, 
may be highly serviceable as cultivating fervor of feeHng, 
and as presenting the principles of eloquence not skeleton- 
wise, but in living forms, and thus preventing the danger 
which may attend critical exercises during the course of 



* It would be here appropriate to remark on the theological, or re- 
ligtoua dialect which has so much impaired the style of the pulpit 
Bat, as the views already presented tend, indirectly, at least, to cor- 
rect abases of this kind, and as the topic is one of great extent^ the 
student's advantage is better secured by referring him to the third 
and fourth Letters in Foster's Essay on the Aversion of Men of 
Taste to Evangelical Religion. 
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edacatioti;-^th6 danger of becoming ^^ooldlj correct and 
critically dull.*' Another danger, however, must be shunned ; 
namelj, that of imitating the peculiarities of distinguished 
writers. Those peculiarities were, probably, in their case^ 
natural ; but not being so to another person, an attempt at 
imitation might repress, if not paralyze, his own original 
powers. The productions of distinguished men should be 
studied, in order to discover the principles which guided 
them, so that a person may give a right direction to his own 
genius. He may thus approach as near to a good model 
as his natural endowments and his circumstances will allow ; 
he may thus become even superior to his model. Demos- 
thenes, for instance, was remarkable < for perspicuity and 
energy, for freedom from all useless glitter, iS>r keeping 
dose to his subject, for making no remarks and using no 
illustrations but such as bear directly on the matter in 
hand ; ' ^ he is never found making any step, in any direc- 
tion, which does not advance his main object, and lead 
towards the conclusion to which he is striving to bring his 
hearers."* Let others do likewiscf This is the only 
proper imitation; namely, an adopting of the principles 
which guided men who are worthy to be models. All other 
imitation should be only that unlabored resemblance which 
flows firom familiarity with good writers, corresponding to 
the effect which is insensibly produced on a person's man- 
ners and spirit by intercourse with refined society. 

Lastly ; a young writer should cultivate the habit of cor- 
recting his productions. During composition, he should 

* Lord Brongham. 

t Not that a sermon is always to be conceived of as an oration ; 
or that Demosthenes is to be considered a aniversal standard. If 
80, Chrysostom was no preacher. 

14 
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allow his thoughts to flow on without interruption, and 
should surrender himself entirely to his subject But when 
this work is performed, he should, after some interval, care- 
fully examine his style, with particular reference to its per- 
spicuity and eneigy ; he should transpose clauses and recast 
whole sentences, if necessaiy, to make them more lucid and 
forcible ; diluted and tame expressions should give place to 
others; and, in general, the phraseology should be con- 
formed to a just conception of a spoken discourse. Adap- 
tation should be observed throughout, in ailment, illustra- 
tion and language, to the particular assembly which is to be 
addressed. Experience, indeed, is requisite in order to 
attain this ; but attention should be directed to it at the 
very commencement of public labors. Young preachers, 
who have just entered public life, should remember that 
they are more conversant with books than are the mass of 
hearers ; and that, though their thoughts may not be at all 
beyond the capacity of the common mind, yet their sources 
of illustration and their diction may be widely different 
fhmi thoee which the common mind requires, and maj, 
therefore, rather impede than promote their object. 



CHAPTER X. 

DELIVERY OF SERMONS. 

The trite remark, that the subject of delivery receives 
far less attention among the modems than it did among the 
ancients, is often made to the disparagement, of the pulpit 
in particular. When we consider, however, the many pu- 
erilities which were at some periods, among the ancients, 
combined with the delivery of speeches, and to which even 
the oratory of Cicero betrayed, to say the least, a tendency, 
we shall cease to lament that the times are so greatly 
changed. Indeed, the design of preaching is so different 
from that of other departments of oratory, whether ancient 
or modem, that it is scarcely possible to institute a compar- 
ison between them. The aim of secular oratory is, not to« 
produce a moral change in men,' but to advance some pres- 
ent interest ; and it often shrewdly accommodates itself to 
circumstances, and to the known characters of hearers, in 
order to obtain its purpose. The preacher, on the contrary, 
aims, by inculcating religious tmth, to produce a permanent 
change in men's characters, and to foster genuine righteous- 
ness ; hence, he deals chiefly with the understanding and the 
conscience. Ancient eloquence concerned itself, also, very 
extensively with persons; preaching is mainly occupied 
with religious principles and conduct, and is therefore 
necessarily more abstract and less exciting. The pulpit 
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requires not, so mach, impassioned oratory, as the winning 
persaasive manner of a teacher and friend who is hunself 
deeply convinced of religions truth, and is deeply solicitous 
that his instructions and counsels should find admission into 
his hearers' hearts. The idea of a teacher conveying in- 
struction time after time to an assembly, and repeatedly 
inculcating the lessons of religion, corresponds, better than 
the idea of an orator, to the true notion of a preacher. The 
union of the two is, on various occasions, desirable. Yet 
experience shows, that a high degree of -usefulness in the 
pulpit can be attained without rare oratorical powers ; and 
it ia a fact weU deserving notice that in the best spedmena 
of ministerial excellence, the idea of an orator, though not 
lost, yet becomes nearly mei^ed in that of spiritual teacher 
and guide. 

At the same time, justice will concede that the ministry, 
as a class, contains a fair proportion of eloquent men. Con* 
sidering the many disadvantages, in regard to this point, 
under which ministers labor, we should probably find quite 
as much to commend, as to censure, in their discharge of 
pulpit services. True eloquence may exist, also, without 
the reputation of it; for the prevalent taste on this subject 
is a false one. A sermon may be composed and delivered 
most appropriately ; that is, so as to awaken and fix atten- 
tion, to make a subject understood, to produce enlight- 
ened belief, or conviction, to engage the feelings and the 
will ; in other words, may have the essential spirit of elo- 
quence, while no hearer has for a moment thought of the 
preacher's eloquence. And such eloquence is certainly 
more true and more befitting the pulpit, than that which 
does little els^ than make the hearers admire the preacher's 
oratorical powers. Still, preachers and candidates for the 
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ministry are far from bestowing on this subject the degree 
of attention which is proportioned to its importance. 

The importance of a good delivery cannot easily be over- 
rated. Not only is an indifferent discourse, well important 
delivered, more profitable to the hearers, than a deUvezy. 
good one, badly delivered, but also a discourse well delivered 
is often better understood, and is more interesting to the 
hearers, than if read by them in private. Ambiguities of 
style, which would occasion inconvenience to a reader, may, 
by virtue of the speaker's manner of utterance, pass wholly 
unnoticed. Emphatic words and clauses receive a more 
just treatment ; the peculiar significance of certain words, 
or sentences, is rendered instantly obvious, and their im- 
pressiveness increased, by the speaker*s tones and ex- 
pression of countenance. In an assembly occupied with an 
interesting discourse, the hearers act insensibly on each 
other ; and their mutual sjrmpathy contributes much to the 
effect of the discourse. 

The institution of preaching is founded, therefore, in hu- 
man nature. Men need to be excited and im- obligation to 
pelled. Public address secures, better than any gooddeiirezy. 
private methods, the action of divine truth on their minds. 
Hence, God has made preaching his ^< great ordinance," * 
the chief means of bringing and keeping the gospel before 
the minds of men. Nothing could supply its place. When 
the gospel was introduced, such was the state of the world 
that no means of establishing it, by human agency, could 
have been at all comparable to preaching. And in those 
Christian communities which are the best instructed in the 
gospel, and the most imbued with its spirit, to relinquish 

* Richard Cecil. 
14* 
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preaching would be to make a wilderness of a garden. 
Preachers of the gospel ought, then, to feel a special obli- 
gation to conform to this part of the divine plan, and assid- 
uously to cultivate their power of impressively communi- 
cating, as well as that of acquiring, religious knowledge. 
For who can think lightly of divesting the gospel of half 
its power by his manner of presenting it? 

Qualities of a good Delivery, 

The appropriate qualities of pulpit delivery, somewhat 
like the style of sermons, may be comprehended under the 
two heads of simplicity and earnestness : — the simplicity 
and earnestness of a man who, without any solicitude that 
terminates on himself, is intent solely on communicating his 
ideas, and occupied with the sentiments he is uttering. All 
affectation -^ every thing that betrays art — is, in the pul- 
pit, entirely out of place ; a true minister seeks, not his 
hearers' applause, but their advancement in the love and prac- 
tice of religion ; not his own glory, but the Saviour's. So 
great and absorbing are the truths on which he speaks, that 
dulness, also, is wholly inadmissible. A genuine earnest- 
ness should pervade his whole manner. 

The becoming delivery of sermons can hardly be better 
described, than in the reply of the celebrated Garrick to 
Dr. Stonehouse's question on the subject: — ^<You know 
how yon would feel and speak in a parlor, concerning a 
friend who was in imminent danger of his Hfe, and with 
what energetic pathos of diction and countenance, yon 
would enforce the observance of that which you really 
thought would be for his preservation. You could not 
think of playing the orator, of studying your emphasis. 
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cadences, and gestures. You would be yourself; and the 
interesting nature of the subject impressing your heart, 
would Ornish 70U with the most natural tone of voice, the 
most proper language, the most engaging features, and the 
most suitable and graceful gestures. What you would be 
in the parlor, be in the pulpit, and jou will not fail to 
please, to affect, and to profit" 

The sentiment of this reply needs but one qualifying 
remark ; namely, that the presence of a large assembly 
naturally inspires greater earnestness and fervor, than a 
person would feel in addressing merely an individuaL 

The various particulars which require attention, as con- 
tributing to a good delivery, are better treated in books 
professedly devoted to elocution, than they can be in such 
a work as the present; and practical exercises, under a 
living teacher, are eminently desirable. Scarcely anything 
more can here be expected, than a few hints. 

The importance of a good articulation is at once obvious. 
More depends on this, than on strength of voice ; since 
men with a comparatively feeble voice, but with distinct 
enunciation, are often heard even in the remotest parts of 
large churches. Defectiveness of articulation may some- 
times make nonsense of the most intelligible and most 
important sentences.* Inflection, too, deserves special 

* A singular instance of this occurred nnder my own observa- 
tion. Sitting in the pnlpit daring the delivery of a sermon to which 
I was carefully listening, I understood the preacher, in a certain 
sentence, to pronounce the words, ivithin ten centuries. As these 
words were wholly incongruous with the course of thought, my 
mind was at once arrested ; and after a moment's reflection, I had 
no doubt that he meant to say, with intense interest. He had con- 
nected the first syllable of the word intense with the preceding word, 
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attention; because a passage is correctly, or incorrectly, 
apprehended, and is impressive, or unimpressive, according 
as it is uttered with the right, or with a wrong, inflection. 
The proper modulation of the voice, also, claims regard ; 
particularly, for preventing what is colloquially called a 
tone in preaching, and for securing the requisite variety of 
enunciation in different paragraphs, and at the transitions 
from part to part of the sermon — a variety, corresponding 
to the variety in style required by the nature of different 
parts. Attention is likewise demanded to a natural and 
impressive action, and a manly use of tiie eyes. On aU 
the particulars relating to good delivery, judicious works 
can be easily procured.* 

Vanotts Modes of Preaching. 

The purpose of the present chapter rather requires a 
few thoughts on the different modes of preaching which 
have been practised; namely, irom a manuscript, from 
memory, and from a copious scheme of thought. 

Use of a Manuscript. 

As to the first of these, a bare mention must suffice of 
that dose, confined method of reading a manuscript, which 



and its closing sound with the first syllable of the following ; thns — 
within ten sintarest. By failing, too, properly to express the closing 
sound of the last word, he completed the undesigned illusion. 

* Porter's Analysis of Rhetorical Delivery. — Russeirs Pulpit 
Elocution. — The American Elocutionist, by the same author.— 
Orthophony ; or, the Culture of the Voice ; by Russell and Mur- 
doch. 
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hardly pennite a preacher to raise his aim, or to remove 
his eye froih the paper. A mode of address so umiatural, 
and so inconsistent with emotion, ought never to be adopted. 
Cases, indeed, are known, in which men who have thus 
performed the duties of the pulpit have been eminently 
useful.* But they were useful in spite of their unfavora* 
ble manner of delivery, and in consequence of local cir- 
cumstances, or of some rare redeeming excellencies in their 
discourses ; and it is to be lamented, that they did not make 
themselves more signally useful, by adopting a mode of 
preaching more in harmony with human nature. 

Such constraint is, by no means, necessary. The seiv 
mon, having been composed throughout, can be delivered, 
from the manuscript, without embarrassment. A dis- 
course, intended to be thus preached, should be written on 
paper of the quarto form, so that large quantities of matter 
may be under the eye at once, and as unfrequent occasion 
as possible exist for turning over the leaves. The writing 
should also be of such a size as to be distinctly legible 
without the preacher's stooping, or making any special 
effort The paragraphs ought to be very distinct from 
^ each other; and the emphatic words underscored. The 
lower comer of each leaf should be partially bent up, so 
that the leaf may be instantly turned without failure, and 
without the accident of turning more leaves than one at a 
time. 

Thus externally prepared, the sermon should be care* 
fully read and re-read, paragraph by paragraph, till the 
whole has become so familiar that the preacher can, by 
catching a few words here and there, complete a sentence 



i 

* President Edwards, for instance. 
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withont keeping his eye fixed on the paper.* So familiar^ 
indeed, ought he to become with the manuscript, and so 
much interested in the subject of the discourse, as to be 
able, during the delivery, to substitute in place of what he 
has written, more energetic expressions, and to introduce 
new thoughts. For sometimes, while preachmg, when his 
mind is thoroughly occupied with the subject, thoughts 
will occur highly appropriate, and even more striking and 
effective, than were originated in the composition of the 
sermon. 

The preacher thus fully acquainted with his manuscript, 
and intent on his subject, can steadily view his audience ; 
his hearers and himself can enjoy the reciprocal benefit of 
each other's eyes. His arms will be comparatively free to 
obey the impulse of his souL His whole person, instead 
of being statue-like, will be animated; and he may ap- 
proximate to speaking from ike heart — the perfection of 
speaking — as near as one can with a written discourse 
before him. By such preparation, he may combine many 
of the advantages of extemporaneous address with those of 
written discourses. 

When written discourses are thus employed, the prin- 
cipal objections against their use are obviated; for the 
delivery is free from dulness and formality. At the same 
time, the solid advantages which habitual carefulness in 
preparation promises both to the preacher and to hearers, 
may be secured. 



* The point aimed at is, a fiuniliarity with the mannscript and a 
fresh interest in the sabject Some men may more readily gain 
this point by other methods, than the one above mentioned. 
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Memoriter Preaching, 

The second mode of preaching which was mentioned is, 
that of delivering a discourse from memory. Such a 
method of public address, we learn from Cicero and Quinc- 
tUian, was frequent among the orators of Greece and Borne. 
On the continent of £urope, this is a common mode of 
preaching ; in our own country, it has been practised to a 
very limited extent. The success of the ancient orators, 
and the eminence of some modem preachers, show, that 
the disadvantages which are commonly ascribed to it are, 
by no means, unavoidable. Men, who by nature and cul- 
tivation possess a ready memory, and who can in a short 
time fix a sermon in mind sufficiently for preaching it, 
without the dread of failing to recall their language, may 
advantageously employ this method ; particularly when, as 
is, perhaps, generally the case, this facility of memory is 
conjoined with a ready perception of rhetorical propriety, 
or with a sort of instinctive power to avoid errors of lan- 
guage and of delivery. Such men, however, need not 
depend on memory for every word; they can exercise 
their inventive power and avail themselves of new thoughts 
while in the act of preaching.* 

* A man of ardent temperament and ready invention should not 
strictly confine himself to the very words he has written. A singular 
instance of embarrassment, and yet of surmounting the embarrass- 
ment, is related in Dr. Gregory's Memoir of Robert Hall. Mr. 
Hall's sermon, entitled Reflections on War, was for special reasons 
(see Hall's Works, Vol. I. p. 21,) delivered from memory; and is the 
only one he ever thus delivered, " Though it was delivered with a 
most impressive dignity, and with less rapidity than that to which 
he usually yielded himself, yet, in one or two parts, he obviously felt 
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The mass of preachers^ not poesessiiig so ready and 
retentive a memory in regard to language, wotdd not 
find this mode sufficiently practicable. The duties of a 
pastor, alBo> are too numerous, and, from the necessity of 
the case in most situations, too difficult to be brought within 
an exact arrangement, to allow him opportunity, every 
week, for committing discourses to memory. The time, 
likewise, which this would or£narily consume, would be 
better spent in the general culture of the mind. Besides, 
the reciting of a sermon from memory by one who has not 
readiness of recollection is unfavorable to emotion ; it lacks 
that freshness which is essential to eloquence; it is too 
mechanical. Such a man is constantly in danger of be- 
coming anxious about mere words ; and should his memory 
on any occasion fail him, he cannot easily recover himself. 
He cannot safely allow himself to be stimulated by any 
interest which his hearers may manifest; nor is he able to 
vary his language in any passages, even should he perceive 
this to be necessary. He is a slave to his memory, under 
a sort of compulsion to pass from sentence to sentence, 
according to the order in which the words lie in his mind. 
Not only is this method, in the case of a man not endowed 

great difficulty in checking his inclination either to modify his lan- 
gnago, or to expatiate more at large. This was especially obsenra- 
ble at the passage commencing with ' Conceive bat for a moment 
the consternation which the approach of an invading army would 
impress on the peaceful villagers in this neighborhood.' He men- 
tioned afterwards, that the struggle between his desire to correct 
what he, just then, saw was ^ a confusion in the grouping,' and his 
determination * not to deviate from his lesson,' was such as reni 
dered it almost impossible for him to proceed. To this kind of 
perplexity he never again exposed himself." Hall's Works, YoL IIL 
p. 46. 
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with a ready memoiy, unfavorable to emotion ; it makes 
him liable, also, to adopt unmeaning gestures, and to con- 
tract an unnatural expression of countenance ; it exposes 
him to lifeless monotony, or to unseemly tones, or to a 
declamatory style of preaching. 

A modified form of memoriter preaching, however, de- 
serves to be mentioned, which is well exemplified both in 
our own country and elsewhere. The sermon is written ; 
a particular analysis of it is lodged in the memory ; per- 
haps a few passages, as the introduction, or some specially 
important parts, may be almost verbally fixed in the mind; 
but for the language, in delivery, the preacher trusts, 
mostly, to the spontaneous action of his mind in properly 
dothing the thoughts with which it has been charged, or to 
the unlabored recurrence, more or less extensively, of his 
written expressions. Nor does he trust in vain. Memory 
performs its office ; and all the other powers of his mind 
are busily at work.* 

Memoriter preaching, in case of facility of memory, may 
combine the chief advantages of careful composition with 

♦ Dr. Tholnck, who " in the power of composition and oratory 
stands unequalled in Germany ," employs this method. " He writea 
his sermons, bat does not read them ; neither, in strictness of terms, 
does he preach memoriter. He is careful to retain in memory the 
course of thought and the most striking illustrations of the written 
sermon, but beyond this trusts entirely to extemporaneous im- 
pulse.^ German Selections j by Professors Edwards and Park, 
pp. 224, 225. 

The combined effort of memory and invention, or rather the tran- 
sition from the one to the other, creates a serious objection to this 
mode of preaching. My own experience woqld not lead me to 
recommend it 

15 
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Ihote of extomporaiiecNiB deliTeiy, imd be prepaiBtarj to 
tkia btter mode. 



&demfpofrcmeoa» Preaching. 

The third mode t£ preaching is, from a copious scheme 
of thought ; otherwise called the extemporaneous. It dif- 
fers fixMn the othersyin point of preparation, by the drcum- 
stance that the sermon, though carefully thought ottf as to 
its substance, from the introduction to the dose, is not 
written. 

In this way, as well as, on some occasions, with written 
speeches committed to memory, the ancient arators often 
addressed their audiences. Hence, Quinctilian gave his 
instructions on thinking out a speech for delivery. Hence, 
too, Cicero says, Orations are written, not that they maif be 
delivered, but as having been delivered. With this sort 
of preparation, too, speeches are now generally delivered 
at the bar, in halls <^ legislation, and in various delibera- 
tive assemblies. Some of the ancients carried this mode 
of preparation to a far higher degree of perfection than 
can, with very few exceptions, be found in any depart- 
ments of modem eloquence. They so laboriously thought 
out their speeches and had attained such power of memory, 
that the process very much resembled that of committing 
to memory precomposed discourses. Cicero says, that 
Hortensius, " with his almost divine memory," uttered his 
sentences as he had arranged them in his mind; and 
when, after speaking, he wrote some of his speeches, they 
were to the letter just what he had orally delivered. 
Robert Hall had similar ability ; for some of ^his sermons, 
delivered on special occasions and marked with his charac- 
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teristic grandenr, presented throughout, though not written, 
language which he had previously selected in his mind.* 

* See Dr. Gregory's Memoir of Mr. HaD, in Vol. HL p. 39, of 
Hall's Works. In describing Mr. Hall's manner of preparing a 
sermon, after speaking of Uie grand divisions and of the snbordinato 
trains of thooght, Dr; Gregory adds — " In those instances where the 
force of an argument, or the probable snccess of a general applica- 
tion, wonld mainly depend upon the language, even that was se- 
lected and appropriated, sometimes to the precise collocation of the 
words. Of some sermons, no portions whatever were wrought out 
thus minutely; the language employed in preaching being that 
which spontaneously occurred at the time ; of others, this minute 
attention was paid to the verbal structure of neariy half; of a fei0^ 
the entire train of preparation, almost from the beginning to the 
end, extended to the very sentences. Yet the marked pecuUariQr 
consisted in this, that the process, even when thus directed to minu- 
tiae in his more elaborate efforts, did not require the use of the 
pen ; at least, at the time to which these remarks principally apply. 
For Mr. Hall had a singular faculty for continuous mental compo- 
sition, apart from the aid which writing supplies. Words were so 
disciplined to his use, that the more he thought on any subject the 
more closely were the topics of thought associated with appropriate 
terms and phrases ; and it was manifest that he had carefully dis- 
ciplined his mind to this as an independent exercise, probably to 
avoid the pain and fatigue which always attended the process of 
writing. Whenever he pleased, he could thus pursue the consecu- 
tion to a great extent, in sentences, many of them perfectly formed 
and elaborately finished, as he went along, and easily called up 
again by memory, as occasion required; not, however, in their 
separate character, as elements of language, but because of their 
being fully worked into the substance of thought It hence hap- 
pened that the excellence which other persons often attain as to 
style, from the use of the pen, in written, visible composition (em- 
ploying the eye upon words, instead of fixing the memory upon 
substantial mental product, and, it may be, diminishing the intel- 
lectual power by substitating for one of its ftcuHies a me ch a nic al 
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Dr. Johnsoo, likewise^ in the department of writing, was in 
the habit of so thoroughly meditating on his subjects, and 
of so carefully, at the same time, clothing his thoughts with 
language, that when at length he began to write,"* his labor 
was scarcely more than the mechanical process of trans- 
ferring to paper sentences already formed in his mind.* 

Extemporaneous preaching, when adequate mental pre- 
paration has preceded, has great advantages over Advantages. 
preaching from a manuscript It is the mode which nature 

result), he more successfiilly and uniformly obtained by a purely 
meditatiTe process. And I am persuaded that if he could have tn- 
tUMndy impressed his trains <^ thought upon paper, with the incorpo- 
rated words, and with the living spirit in which they were conceired, 
hundreds if not thousands of passages would have been preserved, 
as chaste and polished in diction, as elastic and energetic in tone, as 
can be selected from any part of his works. What, however, could 
not thus be accomplished by the pen, has been achieved, as to imme- 
diate impression, in the pulpit ; and hence his celebrity, unequalled 
in modem times, as a sacred orator." 

In reference to the tenacity of Mr. HalPs memory, see the inter- 
esting statement of Dr. Gregory, prefixed to the sermon on Modem 
Infidelity. 

* A friend of mine, now deceased, thus described his own manner 
of preparing sermons : — " I find that my mind, such as it is, acts 
most freely away from the study, and in the presence of nature. I 
therefore construct in my own mind an exact image of every thing 
which I intend to write ; and this, when completed, can either be 
spoken or written, as the case requires. My sermcms are thus writ- 
ten in my mind during my walks in the fields, the cemetery, or the 
garden, and, when matured, are committed to paper in very little 
time. This has given the impression that I write easily and rapidly, 
when in truth I have no advantage in this respect, except perhaps 
that of a better system, which, after the experience of years,! would 
recommend to every writer, whatever his profession may be." — 
Christian Examiner and Miscellany, Vol. Vni. p. 272. 
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prompts. It iibmediatelj arrests attention, and excites in- 
teresty on the part of bearers. It secures to a skilful 
iqpeaker a ready command of his audience. It will some- 
times give a man of slender ideas and poor attainments, 
and even under disadvantages, a superiority to another man 
with whom, in regard to sterling qualities, he could not sus* 
tain a moment's comparison, but who has not the power of 
freely addressing an audience. Besides, a minister's duties 
are often so numerous, and, for their best fulfilment, re- 
quire, in addition to mental activity, such a compass of 
knowledge, that the ability to preach without a written ser- 
mon will greatly aid him in extending his studies, and in 
avoiding hasty and careless composition. The considera- 
tion is also important, that unless ministers cultivate this 
power, they must fail, on many occasions, to exert their 
proper influence. Particularly is this talent necessary for 
those whom Providence calls to preach elsewhere than in 
the pulpit and to regular assemblies ; missionaries, for in- 
stance, and those pastors who, besides attending to their 
own flocks, have occasion to preach in destitute villages, or 
neighborhoods. 

Extemporaneous preaching has, however, if exclusively 
practised, injurious tendencies. The great danger oigadyante- 
is, that it may wean those who thus practise it from ^^' 
the pen ; that instrument which Cicero regarded as the best 
help in forming a good style for oratory, as well as for other 
purposes, and the disuse of which can hardly but be fatal 
to an educated man. Without careful writing, a minister, 
who must so frequently address assemblies, is in danger of 
contracting sameness of thought and expression. As he 
becomes familiar with his public duties, facility of execution 
may degenerate into carelessness, and he may cease to feel, 

15* 
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in regard to them, that pressure which would call into ac- 
tion his best powers. 

Honorable proofs might be adduced, that these dangerous 
tendencies, closely connected with this method as they may 
seem, are not essential to it. They can be obviated by 
fixed determination ; more particularly, by writing a just 
proportion of discourses, whether to be preached from the 
manuscript or otherwise, and by impressive views of the 
dignity and sacredness of the preacher's ofl5ce. 

An extemporaneous preacher, in order to permanent 
Eequteites to iJsefulness, nccds habits of exact mental disd- 
*^^P**^ pline, an ample fund of learning, both profes- 
preaching. gional and general, facility in the use of know- 
ledge, and diligence in adding to its stores.* He should 
also, on the ordinary occasions of life, be careful in respect 
to his language. Dr. Johnson, being asked the cause of 
his ability to express his thoughts easily with so much 
propriety, mentioned in reply his habit, early formed and 
constantly maintained, of always selecting good language 
on common occasions. It hardly need be added, that fer- 
vent piety and ready religious sensibility, as they are neces- 
sary to good written sermons, so are eminently requisite to 
good extemporaneous preaching. 

In preparing a sermon, the extemporaneous preacher 
should mark out his subject with nice precisi<Hi, and care- 
fully collect and arrange the requisite materials. He 

^ In our country this mode of preaching has suffered in public 
esteem, from the fact that it has been too much relinquished to un- 
educated men. Thoroughly educated men, who preach in this man- 
ner, seldom fail to secure for it, to say the least, the respectful regard 
of hearers, and to secure for themselves a wider range of immediate 
usefulness. 
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should form a scheme of thought embracing all the essen- 
tials of the discourse, and should omit nothing but the com- 
position. By the clear view which he will thus obtain of 
his subject and all the details which he wishes to present, 
the subject will engross his mind, and insinuate itself into 
his affections ; and when all his faculties have been vigor- 
ously employed, and have furnished him with substantial 
preparation, he may venture into his pulpit with manly 
self-possession and undoubting confidence in divine aid. 

Two cautions are here requisite. In the first place, the 
inferiority which a preacher may discover in his ^^ 
spoken style, as compared with his written, ought ««<*on»- 
not to disaffect him with this mode of preaching. If, as has 
been said in the preceding chapter, the style of the pulpit may 
advantageously differ from that of the press, eminently true 
is this of extemporaneous discourse. It may have repetitions, 
and be destitute of polish, and yet not be unsuited to the 
purposes of public speaking. If it be free from inelegance, 
there is ground for encouragement Educated men have a 
literary sensitiveness — perhaps a fastidiousness — to which 
the most of their hearers are strangers. The beauties of 
style escape the observation of many, who yet highly appre- 
ciate good sense, clearly and earnestly expressed. More than 
this ; even men of the highest cultivation insensibly surren- 
der themselves to a public speaker's current of thought and 
feeling, regardless of occasional irregularities of language, 
and sympathizing with the speaker who is too intent, in fer- 
vid passages, on his great purpose, to be thinking of mere 
expression. The greatest of modem orators, Fox, was lis- 
tened to with none the less interest because his stream of 
eloguence did not always fiow on in most perfect beauty* 
Besides, ease of expression, strength, and appropriate ele- 
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gaace, are matters of growth to the careful speaker, as weH 
as to the careful writer ; and by the one, as weH as bj the 
other, maj be rationally expected as the result of fidthful 
and OQnsdentkms labor.* 

* Fenelon thos speaks of extemponmecms pleaching, in the sec- 
ond of his Dialogaes conceraing Eloquence : — 

** A. ... I suppose a person who fills his mind with the subject 
he is to talk of; who speaks with great ease ; (for yon would not 
have anybody attempt to speak in public, without having proper tal- 
ents for it :) in short, a man who has attentively considered all the 
principles and parts of the subject he is to handle, and has a com- 
prehensive view of them in all their extent ; who has reduced his 
thoughts into a proper method, and prepared the strongest expres- 
sions to explain and enforce them in a sensible manner ; who ranges 
all his arguments, and has a sufficient number of affecting figures : 
such a man certainly knows every thing that he ought to say, and 
the order in which the whole should be placed. To succeed, there- 
fore, in his delivery, he wants nothing but those common expressions 
that must make the bulk of his discourse. But do you believe, now, 
that such a person would have any difficulty in finding easy, familiar 
expressions ? 

B. He could not find such just and handsome ones as he might 
have hit on, if he had sought them leisurely in his closet 

A. I own that But, according to you, he would lose only a few 
ornaments : and you know how to rate that loss according to the 
principles We laid down before. On the other side, what advantage 
must he not have in the freedom and force of his action ; which is 
the main thing. Supposing that he has applied himself much to 
composing (as Cicero requires of an orator) ; that he has read all the 
best models, and has a natural or acquired easiness of styl^nd 
speech; that he has abundance of solid knowledge and learmng; 
that he understands his subject perfectly well, and has ranged all the 
parts and proofs of it in his head ; in such a case we must conclude 
that he will speak with force, and 'order, and readiness. His periods, 
perhaps, will not soothe the ear so much as the others ; and for that 
reason he must be the better orator. His transitions may not be so 
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The second caution would guard a person against hastily 
concluding that he cannot, should he attempt it, succeed in 
this mode of preaching. Perseverance is essential to ahilit j. 
The purpose of becoming able thus to preach should not be 
defeated even by serious failures. Thomas Scott and Legh 
Richmond, who both became good extemporaneous preach- 
ers, passed through some mortifications. So too did Robert 
Hall.f Well worthy, also, of imitation in this particular, 



fine : it is no great matter — though these he might have prepared 
without getting them by heart ; besides, these little omissions were 
common to the most eloquent orators among the ancients. Thej 
thought such a negligence was very natural, and ought even to be im- 
itated, to avoid the appearance of too great preparation. What then 
could our orator want? He might make some little repetition ] but 
that too must have its use. Not only will the judicious hearer take 
a pleasure in observing nature here, which leads one often to resume 
whatever view of the subject strikes strongest on the mind ; but, 
likewise, this repetition imprints the truth more deeply : which is the 
best manner of instruction. At the worst, one might find in his dis- 
course some inaccuracy of construction, some obsolete word that has 
been censured by the academy ; something that is irregular ; or, if 
you will, some weak or misapplied expression that he may happen 
to drop in the warmth of action. But surely they must have nar- 
row souls who can think such little escapes worth any one's notice. 
There is an abundance of these to be met with in the most excellent 
originals. The greatest orators among the ancients neglected them ; 
and if our views were as noble as theirs, we should not so much re- 
gard those trifles, which.can amuse none but such as are not able to 
discern and pursue what is truly great.** 

* 9r. Scott was for some years in the habit, after having written 
his sermons for the Sabbath, of reading them to his wife, for the ben- 
efit of her suggestions. His " practice of extemporaneous preach- 
ing commenced from these private rehearsals of his sermons. Some- 
thing had occurred in the parish to which he thought it right to 
allude in the pulpit ; but on his reciting the sermon which he had 
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was the spirit of Sheridan. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to speak in the House of Commons, he replied to his 
friends who advised him to abandon the hope of serving 
his country in Parliament, ^ Never* I am sure it is in me ; 
and it shall come out." 

- I 1 I. - ■ — — n -r ----- — - I I ~ "" 

prepared, she objected to it, and brought him over to her opinion. 
He in conseqnence laid aside the disconrse, and was thus, on the 
Satordaj evening, left without one for the next daj. This indaced 
him to address his congregation without written preparation, and 
succeeding in the attempt, he repeated it, and by degrees discontin- 
ued tiie use of written sermons. This change, however, was not 
made without severe effort An old parishioner mentioned well re- 
membering his sitting down in a kind of despair and exclaiming, 
' It does not signify ; it is impossible that I should ever be able to 
preach extempore.'" — Life of Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D^ p. 83. 

** The effect of Mr. Richmond's ministry was considerably height- 
ened by the fluency of bis addresses. ' It is a singular circum- 
stance,' observes a friend of his early life, ^ that his first attempt to 
preach extempore was a total fiiilnre. He was so ashamed of it, that 
he declared he would not repeat the attempt ; and it was only in 
consequence of uigent solicitations, that he was induced to make a 
second trial ; when he succeeded beyond his hopes, and never after- 
ward found any difficulty.'" — Memoirs of Rev. Legh Richmond, 
p. 82. 

Mr. Hall, while « student at Bristol, was appointed in his turn to 
preach in the vestry of Broadmead chapel. ** After proceeding for 
a short time, much to the gratification of his auditory, he suddenly 
paused, covered his face with his hands, exclaimed, ^ Oh I I have 
lost all my ideas,' and sat down, his hands still hiding his face. The 
failure, however, painful as it was to his tutors and humiliating to 
himself, was such as rather augmented than diminished their persua- 
sion of what he could accomplish, if once he acquired self-posses- 
sion. He was therefore appointed to speak again the ensuing week. 
This second attempt was accompanied by a second failure, still 
more painful to witness, and still more grievous to bear." — Dr. 
Gregory's Memoir of Robert Hall, p. 7. 
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Choice between the Modes of Preaching. 

In endeavoring to estimate the respective dainu of 
preaching fi:om a manuscript and of preaching from a copi- 
ous scheme of thought, we must remember that more de- 
pends, as to effect, on the qualities of a preacher's delivery, 
than on the &ct of his having, or not having, a manuscript 
before him. A lively and energetic delivery, whether the 
discourse have been fully precomposed, or have been merely 
premeditated, whether a manuscript be employed or not, 
will secure attention and be impressive. Regard should, 
also, be had, in weighing the claims of these two modes of 
preaching, to the occasions and the subjects on which a min- 
ister is to speak. For, doubtless, some of the occasions 
and some of the subjects may not only require the more 
exact preparation to which writing is favorable, but also 
admit of the more sedate and simply didactic mode dl de- 
livery which would seem accordant with a written discourse. 
Since, again, ail are not gifted alike, a preacher's genius 
and endowments must be taken into the account Some 
who preach well, in every sense of the term, with a manu- 
script, could not preach so well without one. Yet the al»li^ 
to preach well extemporaneously is far more common than 
is often supposed, and only needs to be cultivated. For 
the same men who are confined to a manuscript in the pul- 
pit would, in other spheres of public life, adopt successfully 
the extemporaneous mode of address ; as in the case of some 
who enter civil life after spending several years in the min- 
istry, and in the case of ministers when called to address 
deliberative assemblies on other subjects than those strictly 
of religion. And certainly, the nature of religious subjects 
is far from being such as to deny to ministers^ abov^ ail 
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men, the ability of addressing audiences unless they have 
before their eyes the very words they are to, utter. 

The practical question on this subject is, in reality, not 
an exclusive one ; that is, it should not be, whether a man 
shall preach always and only fix>m a manuscript, or always 
and only in the extemporaneous manner. For, as has been 
intimated in preceding paragraphs, by employing solely the 
former method, he would deny to himself and his hearers 
not a few advantages; and by confining himself to the 
latter, he would also decline some very serious advantages 
and incur some very serious dangers. Such being the case, 
it is clearly advisable for preachers to secure the advanta- 
ges of each method, and the reciprocal influence of the two 
methods in preventing the dangers incident to each, if ex- 
clusively used, and in cultivating to the highest degree the 
good "tendencies of each. Neither method should be used 
exclusively ; both should be used habitually. The pen will 
tend to prevent inexactitude, shallowness, and consequent 
tameness of thought ; carelessness, extravagance and vague- 
ness of expression. So, on the other hand, the comparative 
familiarity, directness and earnestness to which extemporane- 
ous address is favorable, may correct the formality, abstract- 
ness, and coolness which a preacher, who confines himself 
to written sermons, is in danger of contracting. Each 
method may be imperfect without the other ; each, if not 
indispensable, is extremely favorable to the highest efil- 
ciency of the other. 

A just proportion, however, between written and unwrit- 
ten discourses, in preaching, cannot be prescribed. It must 
be regulated by circumstances, which vary indefinitely. 
Command of time must be taken into account In most 
instances, too little time is allotted to preparation for the 
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pulpit ; large numbers of sermons, written as well as un- 
written, are produced in so much haste as to be necessarily 
inefiecdve. Profound meditation, as contributing to ful- 
ness and excitement of mind, is indispensable to the due 
performance of this kind of labor. If the preliminary work 
of patiently examining a subject, and of widely surveying 
its relations, be properly performed, and a scheme of thought 
devised sufficiently minute and copious to secure felicitous 
execution in writing, or fearless and earnest extemporane- 
ous address, a very considerable amount of time will be 
demanded. And probably fidelity in preparing sermons, 
and in other official labors, and in general mental culture, 
not to say a regard to health, would in most cases limit the 
number of carefully written sermons to one in a week. Thus, 
too, that careless, superficial writing might be avoided, which 
is death to all substantial and quickening eloquence. 
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PREFACE. 



It is the object of this little work to draw the attention of those 
who are preparing for the Christian ministry, or who haye jnst 
entered it, to a mode of preaching which the writer thinks has been 
too mnch disconntenanced and despised ; bat which, under proper 
restrictions, he is persuaded may add greatly to the opportanities 
of ministerial nsefolness. The snbject has hardly received the at- 
tention it Reserves from writers on the pastoral office, who haye 
usually deyoted to it but a few sentences, which otfer little encour- 
agement and afford no aid. Burnet, in his Treatise on the Pas- 
toral Care, and Fenelon in his Dialogues on Eloquence, haye treated 
it more at large, but stQl yery cursorily. To their arguments and 
their authority, which are of great weight, I refer the more dis- 
tinctly here, because I haye not quoted them so much at huge as I 
intended when I wrote the beginning of the second chapter. Be- 
sides these, the remarks of Quinctilian, x. 7, on the subject of 
speaking extempore, which are full of his usual good sense, may be 
yery profitably consulted. 

It has been my object to state fully and ftdrly the adyantages 
which attend this mode of address in the pulpit, and at the same 

16* 
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tinLe to gnanl against the dangers and abuses to which it is con- 
fessedly liable. How far I may have succeeded, it is not for me to 
determine. It wonld be something to persoade but one to add 
this to his other talents for doing good in the chnrch. Even the 
attempt to do it, though unsuccessful, wonld not be without its re- 
ward; since it could not be fairly made without a most salutary 
moral and intellectual discipline. 

It is not to be expected — nor do I mean by anything I have 
said to intimate — that every man is capable of becoming an ao- 
compUsbed preacher in this mode, or that every one may succeed 
as well in this as in the ordinary mode. There is a variety in the 
talents of men, and to some this may be pecnliarly unsuited. Yet 
this is no good reason why any should decline the attempt, since it 
is only by making the attempt that they can determine whether or 
not success is within their power. 

There is at least oqe consequence likely to result from the study 
of this art, and the attempt to practise it, which would alone be a 
sufficient reason for urging it earnestly. I mean, its probable effect 
in breaking up the constrained, formal, scholastic mode of address, 
which follows the student from his' college duties, and keeps him 
Irom immediate contact with the hearts of his fellow men. This 
would be effected by his learning to speak from his feelings, rather 
than from the critical rules of a book. His address would be more 
natural, and consequently better adapted to effective preaching. 



CHAPTER L 

ADVANTAGES OP EXTEMPOBANEOUS PREACHING. 

It is a little remarkable that, while some classes of Chris- 
tians do not tolerate the preaching of a written discourse, 
others have an equal prejudice against all sermons which 
have not been carefully precomposed. Among the latter are 
to be found those who favor an educated ministry, and 
whose preachers are valued for their cultivated minds and 
extensive knowledge. The former are, for the most part, 
those who disparage learning as a qualification for a Chris- 
tian teacher, and whose ministers are consequenUy not 
accustomed to exact mental discipline, nor familiar with the 
best models of thinking and writing. It might seem at first 
view, that the least cultivated would require the greatest 
previous preparation in order^ profitably to address their 
fellow-men, and that the best informed and most accustomed 
to study might be best trusted to speak without the labor 
of written composition. Tliat it has been thought otherwise, 
is probably owing, in a great measure, to the solicitude for 
literary exactness and elegance of style, which becomes a 
habit in the taste of studious men, and renders all inaccura- 
cy and carelessness ofiensive. He who has been accustom- 
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ed to read and admire the finest models of composition in 
yarious languages, and to dwell on those niceties of method 
and expression which form so large a part of the charm of 
literary works, acquires a critical delicacy of taste, which 
renders him fii^tidiouslj sensitive to those crudities and rough- 
nesses of speech, which almost necessarily attend an extem- 
poraneous style. He is apt to exaggerate their importance, 
and to imagine that no excellences of another kind can atone 
' for them. He therefore protects himself by the toil of pre- 
vious composition, and ventures not a sentence which he 
has not leisurely weighed and measured. An audience aLso^ 
composed of reading people, or accustomed to the exactness 
of written composition in the pulpit, acquires something of 
the same taste, and is easily offended at the occasional home- 
liness of diction and looseness of method, which occur in ex- 
temporaneous speaking. Whereas those preachers and 
hearers, whose education and habits of mind have been 
different, know nothing of this taste, and are insensible to 
these blemishes ; and, if there be only a finent outpouring 
of words, accompanied by a manner which evinces earnest- 
ness and sincerity, are pleased and satisfied. 

It is further remarkable, that this prejudice of taste has 
been suffered to produce this effect in no profession but that 
of the ministry. The most iastidions taste never carries a 
written speech to the bar or into the senate. The very man 
wha dares not ascend the pulpit without a sermon diligently 
arranged, and filled out to the smallest word, if he had 
gone into the professicm of the law, would, at the same age 
and with no greater advantages, address the bench and the 
jury in language altogether unpremeditated. Instances are 
not wanting in which the minister, who imagined it impoft- 
sibie to put ten sentences together in the pulpit, has found 
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himself able, on changing his profession, to speak fluently 
for an hour. 

I have no doubt that to speak extempore is easier at the 
bar and in the legislature, than in the pulpit Our assodar 
tions with this place are of so sacred a character, that our 
faculties do not readily play there with their accustomed 
freedom. There is an awe upon our feelings which constrains 
us. A sense, too, of the importance and responsibility of 
the station, and of the momentous consequences depending 
on the influence he may there exert, has a tendency to op- 
press and embarrass the conscientious man, who feels it as 
he ought There is also, in the other cases, an immediate 
end to be attained, which produces a powerful immediate 
excitement ; an excitement, increased by the presence of 
those who are speaking on the opposite side of the question, 
and in assailing or answering whom, the embarrassment of 
the place is lost in the interest of the argument. Whereas in 
the pulpit, there is none to assault, and none to refute; the 
preacher has the field entirely to himself, and this is sufficient^ 
ly dismaying. The ardor and self-oblivion which present 
debate occasions, do not exist ; and the solemn stillness and 
fixed gaze of a waiting multitude, serve rather to appal and 
abash the solitary speaker, than to bring the subject forcibly 
to his mind, or cause ' his attention to be absorbed in it. 
Thus every external circumstance is unpropitious, and it is 
not strange that relief has been sought in the use of manu- 
scripts. 

But still, these difficulties, and others which I shall have 
occasion to mention in another place, are by no means such 
as to raise that insuperable obstacle which many suppose. 
They may all be overcome by resolution and perseverance. 
As regards merely the use of unpremeditated language, it 
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18 &r from being a difficok attaiinBeDt A initer, whon 
opportunities of observation give weight to bis opinion, sayiy 
in speaking of the stjle of the jcnm^er Fitt — ^ Tfaia pro- 
fiise and interminable flow of words is not in itself eLtfaer* 
rare or remarkable endowment It is wholly a thing of 
habit; and is exercised by everj village lawyer with vari- 
oos degrees of power and grace."* If there be dronm- 
stances wbidi render the habit more difficuk to be acquired 
by the preacher, they ane still such as may be surmounted ; 
and it may be made plain, I think, that the advantages which 
he may thus insure to himself are so many and so great, as 
to offiar the strongest indnoemi^t to make the attempt. 



That these advantages are real and substantial, may be 
safely inferred from the haUt of public orators in other pro* 
fessions, and from the effects which they are known to pro- 
duce. There is more natural warmth in the declamation, 
more earnestness in the address, greater animation in the 
manner, more of the lighting up of the soul in the counte- 
nance and whole mien, more freedom and meaning in the 
gesture ; the eye speaks, and the fingers speak, and when the 
orator is so excited as to forget every thing but the matter on 
which his mind and feelings are acting, the whole body is af- 
fected, and helps to propagate his emotions to the hearer. 
Amidst all the exaggerated coloring of Patrick Henry's biog- 
rapher, there is doubtless enough that is true, to prove a pow- 
er in the spontaneous energy of an excited speaker, superior 
in its effects to any thing that can be produced by writing. 
Something of the same sort has been witnessed by every one 
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who is in the hMt of attending in the oomrts of jcntice^ or the 
chambers of legislation. And thb, not onl j in the instances 
of the most highly eloquent; but inferior men are found 
thus to ezjdte attention and produce efiecta^ wluch thej nerer 
could have done bj their pens. In ddiberative assemblies, 
in senates; and p^liaments, the larger portion of the speaking 
is necessarily unpremeditated ; perhaps the most eloqu^it is 
always so ; for it is elicited by the growing heat of debate ; 
it is the spontaneous combustion of the mind in the conflict 
of opinion. Chatham's speeches were not written, nor those 
of Fox, nor that of Ame$ on the British treaty. They were, 
so &r as regards th^ language and ornaments^ the fusions 
of the moment,, and derived frcHu their freshness a power, 
which no study could impart Among the orations of Gce- 
ro, which are said to have made the greatest impression, 
and to have best accomplished the orator's design, are those 
delivered on unexpected emergencies, which precluded the 
possibility of previous preparation* Such were his first in- 
vective against Catiline, and the speech which stilled the 
disturbances at the theatre. In all diese cases, there can 
be no question of the advantage which the orators enjoyed in 
their ability to make use of the excitement of the occasion, 
nnchilled by the ibrmality of studied preparation. Although 
possibly guilty of many rhetorical and logical faults, yet these 
would be unobserved in the fervent and impassioned torrent, 
which bore away the minds of the delighted' auditors. 

It is doubtless Very true, that a man of study and re- 
flection, accustomed deliberately to weigh every expression 
and analyze every sentence, and to be influenced by noth- 
ing which does not bear the test of the severest examina* 
tion, may be most impressed by the quiet, unpretending 
leading of a well digested essay or dissertation. To some 
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men the ooncisest statement of a subject, with nothing to 
adorn the naked skeleton of thought, is most forcible. The j 
are even impatient of any attempt to assist its effect by fine 
writing, by emphasis, tone, or gesture. They are like the 
mathematician, who read the Paradise Lost without pleas- 
ure, because he could not see that it proved any thing. But 
we are not to judge from the taste of such men, of what is 
suitable to afiect the minority. The multitude are not mere 
thinkers or great readers. From their necessary habits 
they ^re incapable of following a long discussion except it 
be made inviting by the circumstances attending it, or the 
manner of conducting it. Their attention must be roused 
and maintained- by some external application. To them 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than their ears. 

It is a great fault with intellectual men, that they do not 
make sufficient allowance for the different modes of educa- 
tion and habits of mind in men of other pursuits. It is one 
of the infelicities of education at a university, that a man is 
there trained in a fictitious scene, where there are interests, 
associations, feelings, exceedingly diverse ^m what prevail 
in the society of the world ; and where he becomes so far 
separated from the habits and sympathies of other men, as 
to need to acquire a new knowledge of them, before he knows 
how to address them. When a young man leaves the se- 
clusion of a student's life to preacH to his fellow-men, he is 
likely to speak to them as if they were scholars. He im- 
agines them to be capable of appreciating the niceties of 
method and style, and of being affected by the same sort of 
sentiment, illustration, and cool remark, which affects those 
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who have been accostomed to be guided by the dumb and 
lifeless pages of a book. He therefore talks to them calmly, 
is more anxious for correctness than impression, fears to 
make more noise or to have more motion than the very let- 
ters on his manuscript ; addressing himself, as he thinks,' 
to the intellectual part of man ; but he forgets that the intel- 
lectual man is not very easy of access, and must be ap- 
proached through the senses and affections and imagination. 
There was a dass of rhetoricians and orators at Rome 
in the time of Cicero, who were famous for having made 
the same mistake. They would do every thing by a fixed 
and almost mechanical rule, by calculation and measure- 
ment. Their sentences were measured, their gestures were 
measured, their tones were measured ; and they framed ca- 
nons of judgment and taste, by which it was pronounced an 
affront on the intellectual nature of man to assail him with 
epithets, and exclamations, and varied tones, and emphatic 
gesture. They censured the free and flowing manner of 
Cicero as ^ tumid and exuberant," injlatus et (umensy nee 
satis pressus, supra modum exu&ans et superjluensJ* They 
cultivated a more guarded and concise style, which might 
indeed please the critic or the scholar, but was wholly un- 
fitted to instruct or move a promiscuous audience y as was 
said of one of them, oratio — doctis et attente audientihus 
eratiUustris ; a mtdiitudine auiem et aforo, cut nata doquen- 
tia est, devorabatur. The taste of the multitude prevailed, 
and Cicero was the admiration of the people, while those 
who pruned themselves by a more rigid and philosophical 
law. 

Coldly correct and critically dull, 

* Tac. dc Oratoribas Dial, c 18. 
17 
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^ were frequently deserted by the audience in the midst of 
their harangues."* 

We may learn something from this. There is one mode 
of address for books and for classical readers, and another 
for the mass of men, who judge by the eye and ear, by the 
fiincy and feelings, and know little of rules of art or of an 
educated taste. Hence it is that many of those preachers 
who have become the classics of a country, have been 
unattractiyfe to the multitude, who have deserted their pol- 
ished and careful composition for the more unrestrained 
and rousing declamation of another class. The singular 
success of Chalmers seems to be in a considerable measure 
owing to his attention to this fact. He has abandoned the 
pure and measured style, and adopted a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of the gaudy, pompous, and colloquial, offensive to the 
ears of literary men, but highly acceptable to those who are 
less biassed by the authority of a standard taste and estab- 
lished models. We need not go to the extreme of Chal- 
mers — for there is no necessity for inaccuracy, bombast, or 
false taste — but'we should doubtless gain by adopting his 
principle. The object is to address men according to their 
actual character, and in that mode in which their habits 
of mind may render them most accessible. As but few 
are thinkers or readers, a congregation is not to be ad- 
dressed as such ; but, their modes of life being remem- 
bered, constant regard must be had to their need of exter- 
nal attraction. This is most easily done by the familiarity 
and directness of extemporaneous address ; for which rea- 
son this mode of preaching has peculiar advantages, in its 
adaptation to their situation and wants. 

The truth is, indeed, that it is not the weight of the 

* Middleton's Life of Cicero, III. 324. 
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thougbt, the profoundDess pf the argument, the exactness 
of the arrangement, the choiceness of the language, which 
interest and chain the attention of even those educated 
hearers, who are able to appreciate them alL They are as 
likely to sleep through* the whole as others. They can 
find all these qualities in much higher perfection in their 
libraries ; they do not seek these only at church. And as 
to the large mass of the people, they are to them hidden 
things, of which they discern nothing. It is not these, so 
much as the attraction of an earnest manner, which arrests 
the attention and makes instruction welcome. Every day's 
observation may show us, that he who has this manner 
¥rill retain the attention of even an intellectual man with 
common-place thoughts, while, with a different manner, he 
would render tedious the most novel and ingenious disqui- 
sitions. Let an indifferent reader take into the pulpit a 
sermon of Barrow or Butler, and all its excellence of argu- 
ment and eloquence would not save it from being accounted 
tedious ; while an empty declaimer shall collect crowds to 
hang upon his lips in raptures. And this manner, which 
is so attractive, is not the studied artificial enunciation of 
the rhetorician's school, but the free, flowing, animated 
utterance, which seems to come from the impulse of the 
Subject ; which may be full of faults, yet masters the atten- 
tion by its nature and sincerity. This is precisely the 
manner of the extemporaneous speaker — in whom the 
countenance reflects the emotions of the soul, and the 
tone of voice is tuned to the feelings of the heart, rising 
and falling with the subject, as in conversation, without the 
regular and harmonious modulation of the practised reader. 
In making these and similar remarks, it is true that I 
am thinking of the best extemporaneous speakers, and that 
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all cannot be such. But it ought to be recollected, at the 
same time, that all cannot be excellent readers ; that those 
who speak ill, would probably read still worse ; and that 
therefore those who can attain to no eminence as speakers, 
do not on that account fail of the adyantages of which I 
speak, since thej escape at least the unnatural monotony 
of bad reading ; than which nothing is more earnestly to be 
avoided. 

n. 

Every man utters himself with greater animation and 
truer emphasis in speaking, than he does, or perhaps can 
do, in reading. Hence it happens that we can listen 
longer to a tolerable speaker, than to a good reader. 
There is an indescribable something in the natural tones 
of him who is expressing earnestly his present thoughts, 
altogether foreign from the drowsy uniformity of the man 
that reads. I once heard it well observed, that the least 
animated mode of communicating thoughts to others, is the 
reading from a book the composition of another ; the next 
in order is the reading one's own composition ; the next is 
delivering one's own composition memoriter; and the most 
animated of all is the uttering one's own thoughts as they 
rise fresh in his mind. Very few can give the spirit to 
another's writings which they communicate to their own, 
or can read their own with the spirit, with which they 
spontaneously express themselves. We have all witnessed 
this in conversation ; when we have listened with interest 
to long harangues from persons, who tire us at once if they 
begin to read. It is verified at the bar and in the legisla- 
ture, where orators maintain the unflagging attention of 
hearers for a long period, when they could not have read 
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the same speech without producing intolerable fatigue. It 
is equally verified in the history of the pulpit ; for those 
who are accustomed to the reading of sermons, are for the 
most part inipatient even of able discourses, when they 
extend beyond the half hour's length ; while very indif- 
ferent extemporaneous preachers are listened to with un- 
abated attention for a full hour. In the former case there 
is a certain uniformity of tone, and a perpetual recurrence 
of the same cadences, inseparable from the manner of a 
reader, from which the speaker remains longer free. This 
difference is perfectly well understood, and was acted upon 
by Cecil, whose success as a preacher gives him a right 
to be heard, when he advised young preachers to " limit a 
written sermon to half an hour, and one from notes to 
forty minutes." * For the same reason, those preachers 
whose reading comes nearest to speaking, are universally 
more interesting than others. 

Thus it is evident that there is an attractiveness in this 
mode of preaching, which gives it peculiar advantages. 
He imparts greater interest to what he says, who is gov- 
erned by the impulse of the moment, than he who speaks 
by rule. When he feels the subject, his v6ice and gesture 
correspond to that feeling, and communicate it to others 
as it can be done in no other way. Though he possess 
but indifferent talents, yet if he utter himself with sincerity 
and feeling, it is far pleasahter than to listen to his cold 
reading of what he wrote perhaps with little excitement, 
and delivers with less. 

In thus speaking of the interest which attends an ex- 
temporaneous delivery, it is not necessary to pursue the 

* CeciVs Remains — a delightful little book. 
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subject into a general comparison of the advantages of this 
mode with those of reading and of reciting from memory. 
Each has prevailed in different places and at different 
periods, and each undoubtedly has advantages and disad- 
vantages peculiar to itself. These are well though briefly 
stated in the excellent article on Elocution in Bees' Cyclo- 
paedia, to which it will be sufficient to refer, as worthy 
attentive perusal.* The question at large I cannot under- 
take to discuss. If I should, I could hardly hope to satisfy 
either others or myself. The almost universal custom of 
reading in this part of the world, where recitation ^m 
memory is scarcely known, and extemporaneous speaking 
is practised by very few except the illiterate, forbids any- 
thing like a fair deduction from observation. In order to 
institute a just comparison, one should have had exten- 
sive opportunities of watching the success of each mode, 
and of knowing the circumstances under which each was 
tried. For in the inquiry, which is to be preferred in the 
pulpit — we must consider, not which has most excellen- 
ces when it is found in perfection, but which has excel- 
lences attainable by the largest number of preachers ; not 
which is first in theory or most beautiful as an art, but 
which has been and is hkely to be most successful in prac- 
tice. These are questions not easily answered. Each 
mode has its advocates and its opponents. In the English 
church there is nothing but reading, and we hear from 
every quarter complaints of it. In Scotland the custom 
of recitation prevails, but multitudes besides Dr. Camp- 
bell t condemn it. In many parts *of the continent of 

- — — --m -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * - 

* See also Bridges* Christian Ministry, Part iv. Ch. 5, Sec. 2. 
t See his fourth Lecture on Pulpit Eloquence. 
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Europe do method is known, but that of a brief prepara- 
tion and unpremeditated language; but that it should be 
universally approved by those who use it, is more than we 
can suppose. 

The truth is, that either \nethod may fail in the hands 
of incompetent or indolent men, and either may be thought 
to succeed by those whose taste or prejudices are obstinate 
in its favor. All that I contend for, in advocating unwrit- 
ten discourse, is, that this method claims a decided supe- 
riority over the others in some of the most important par- 
ticulars. That the others have their own advantages, I 
do not deny, nor that this is subject to disadvantages 
from which they are free. But whatever these may be, I 
hope to show that they are susceptible of a remedy ; that 
they are not greater than those which attend other modes ; 
that they are balanced by equal advantages; and that 
therefore this art deserves to be cultivated by all who 
would do their utmost to render their ministry useful. 
There can be no good reason why the preacher should 
confine himself to either mode. It might be most bene- 
ficial to cultivate and practise all. By this means he might 
impart something of the advantages of each to each, and 
correct the faults of all by mingling them with the excel- 
lences of all. He would learn to read with more of the 
natural accent of the speaker, and to speak with more of 
the precision of the writer. 

The remarks already made have been designed to point 
out some of the general advantages attending the use of 
unprepared language. Some others remain to be noticed, 
which have more particular reference to the preacher indi- 
vidually. 
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m. 

It is no unimportant consideration to a minister of the 
gospel, that this is a talent held in high estimation among 
men, and that it gives additional influence to him who pos- 
sesses it. It is thought to argue capacity and greatness of 
mind. Fluency of language passes with many, and those 
not always the vulgar, for affluence of thought ; and never to 
be at a loss for something to say, is supposed to indicate in- 
exhaustible knowledge. It cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of any one accustomed to notice the judgments which 
are passed upon men, how much reputation and consequent 
influence are acquired by the power of speaking readily and 
boldly, without any other considerable talent and with very 
indiflerent acquisitions ; and how a man of real talents, learn- 
ing, and worth, has frequently sunk below his proper level, 
from a mere awkwardness and embarrassment in speaking 
without preparation. So that it is not simply superstition 
which leads so many to refuse the name of preaching to all 
but extemporaneous harangues ; it is in part owing to the 
natural propensity there is to admire, as something won- 
derful and extraordinary, this facility of speech. It is un- 
doubtedly a very erroneous standard of judgment But a 
minister of the gospel, whose success in his important call- 
ing depends so much on his personal influence, and the es- 
timation in which his gifts are held, can hardly be justified 
in slighting the cultivation of a talent, which may so inno- 
centiy add to his means of influence. 

IV. 

It must be remembered also, that occasions will some- 
times occur, when the want of this power may expose him 
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to mortification, and deprive him of an opportunity of use- 
fulness. For such emergencies one would choose to be 
prepared. It may be of consequence that be should ex- 
press his opinion in an ecclesiastical council, and give rea- 
sons for the adoption or rejection of important measures. 
Possibly he may be only required to state facts, which have 
come to his knowledge. It is very desirable to be able to do 
this readily, fluently, without embarrassment to himself, and 
pleasantly to those who hear ; and in order to this, a habit 
of speaking is necessary. In the course of his ministra- 
tions amongst his own people, occasions will arise when an 
exhortation or address would be seasonable and useful, but 
when there is no time for written preparation. If tiieh he 
have cultivated the art of extemporaneous speaking, and 
attained to any degree of facility and confidence in it, he 
may avail himself of the opportunity to do good, which he 
must otherwise have passed by unimproved. Funerals 
and baptisms afford suitable occasions of making good reli- 
gious impressions. A sudden providence, also, on the very 
day of the Sabbath, may suggest most valuable topics of 
reflection and exhoitation, lost to him who is confined to 
what he may have previously written, but choice treasure 
to him who can venture to speak without writing. J£ it 
were only to avail himself of a few opportunities like these 
in the course of his life, or to save himself but once the 
mortification of being silent when he ought to speak, is ex- 
pected to speak, and would do good by speaking, it would 
be well worth all the time and pains it might cost to ac^ 
quire it. 

V. 

It is a further advantage, not to be forgotten here, that 
the excitement of speaking in public strikes out new views 
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of a subject, new illustrations, and unthought of figures and 
arguments, which perhaps never would have presented 
themselves to the mind in redrement. ^The warmth 
which animates him," says Fenelon, " gives birth to expres- 
sions and figures, which he never could have prepared in 
his study." He who feels himself safe in flying off from the 
path he has prescribed to himself, without any fear lest he 
should fail to find his way back, will readily seize upon 
these, and be astonished at the new light which breaks in 
upon him as he goes on, and flashes all around him. This 
is according to the experience of all extemporaneous speak- 
ers. "The degree in which," says Thomas Scott,* who 
practised this method constantly, " after the most careful 
preparation for the pulpit, new thoughts, new arguments, 
animated addresses, often flow into my mind, while speak- 
ing to a congregation, even on very common subjects, 
makes me feel as if I was quite another man than when 
poring over them in my study. There wiU be inaccura- 
cies ; but generally the most striking things in my sermons 
were unpremeditated." 

Then again, the presence of the audience gives a greater 
seeming reality to the work ; it is less like doing a task, 
and more like speaking to men, than when one sits coolly 
writing at his table. Consequently there is likely to be 
greater plainness and directness in his exhortations, more 
closeness in his appeals, more of the earnestness of genuine 
feeling in his expostulations. He ventures, in the warmth 
of the moment, to urge considerations, which perhaps in 
the study seemed too familiar, and to employ modes of ad- 
dress, which are allowable in personal communion with a 
friend, but which one hesitates to commit to writing, lest he 

* Life, p. 268. 
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should infriDge the dignity of deb'berate composition. This 
forgetfuhieas of self, this unconstrained following the im- 
pulse of the affections, while he is hurried on by the pres- 
ence and attention of those whom he hopes to benefit, cre- 
ates a sympathy between him and his hearers, a direct pas- 
sage from heart to heart, a mutual understanding of each 
other, which does more to effect the true object of religious 
discourse, than anything else can do. The preacher will, 
in this way, have the boldness to say many things which 
oaght to be said, but aboat which, in his study, he would 
feel reluctant and timid. And granting that he might be 
led to say some things improperly ; yet if his mind be well 
disciplined and well governed, and his discretion habitual, 
he will do it exceedingly seldom ; while no one, who esti- 
mates the object of preaching as highly as he should, will 
think an occasional false step any objection against that 
mode, which insures upon the whole the greatest boldness 
and earnestness. He will think it a less fault than the 
lameness and abstractness, which are the besetting sins of 
deliberate composition. At any rate, what method is secure 
from occasional false steps ? 

VI. 

Another consideration which recommends this method to 
the attention of preachers, though at the same time it indi- 
cates one of its difficulties, is this ; that all men, from vari- 
ous causes, constitutional or accidental, are subject to great 
inequality in the operations of their minds — sometimes 
laboring with felicity and sometimes failing. Perhaps this 
&ct is in no men so observable as in preachers, because no 
others are so much compelled to labor, and exhibit their 
labors, at all seasons, favorable and unfavorable. There is 
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a certain quantity of the severest mental toU to be pe!> 
formed every week ; and as the mmd camKrt be always in 
the same fLe. they are constantly p^senting p„x>ft of 
the variation of their powers. An extemporaneous speaker 
is of course exposed to all this inequality, and must expect 
to be sometimes mortified by ill success. When the mo- 
ment of speaking arrives, his mind may be slow and dull, 
his thoughts sluggish and impeded ; he may be exhausted 
by labor, or suffering from temporary indisposition. He 
strives in vain to rally his powers, and forces his way, with 
thorough discomfort and chagrin, to the end of an unprofi- 
table talk. But then how many men tvrite under the same 
embarrassments, and are equally dissatisfied ; widi the ad- 
ditional mortification of having spent a longer time, and of 
being unable to give their poor preparation the interest of 
a forcible manner, which the very distress of an extempo- 
raneous effort would have imparted. 

But on the other hand, when his mind is bright ood 
clear, and his animal spirits lively, he will speak much bet- 
ter after merely a suitable premeditation, than he can pos- 
sibly write. "Every man," says bishop Burnet, "may 
thus rise far above what he could ever have attained in 
any other way." We see proof of this in conversation. 
When engaged in unrestrained and animated conversation 
with familiar friends, who is not conscious of having struck 
out brighter thoughts and happier sa3rings, than he ever put 
upon paper in the deliberate composition of the closet ? It 
is a common remark concerning many men, that they pray 
much better than they preach. The reason is, that their 
sermons are made leisurely and sluggishly, without excite- 
ment ; but in their public devotions they are strongly en- 
gaged, and the mind acts with more concentration and 
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vivacity. The same thing has been observed in the art of 
music ^ There have been organists whose abilities in un- 
studied effusions on their instruments have almost amounted 
to inspiration, such as Sebastian Bach, Handel, Marchand, 
Couperin, Kelway, Stanley, Worgan, and Keeble ; several 
of whom played better music extempore than they could 
write with meditation.^ * 

It is upon no different principle that we explain, what ail 
scholars have experienced, that they write best when they 
write rapidly, from a ^U and excited mind. One of Ros- 
common's precepts is, "• to write with fury and correct with 
phlegm." The author of Waverley tells us, " that the works 
and passages in which he has succeeded, have uniformly 
been written with the greatest rapidity." The same author 
is understood to have said, that of his principal poems, only 
one, the ^ Lady of the Lake," was written over a second 
time, and that this was completed in six weeks. Johnson's 
best Ramblers and his admirable Rasselas were hurried wet 
and uncorrected to the press. The celebrated Rockingham 
Memorial, at the commencement of the late war, is said to 
have been the hasty composition of a single evening. And 
it will be found true, I believe, of many of the best sermon 
writers, that they revolve the subject till their minds are 
filled and warmed, and then put their discourse upon paper 
at a single sitting. Now what is aU this but exten^porane- 
€U8 writing f and what does it require but a mind equally 
collected and at ease, equally disciplined by practice, and 
interested in the subject^ to insure equal success in extern^ 
paraneous speaking f Nay, we might anticipate occasional 
superior success ; since the thoughts sometimes ffow, when 

* Bees* CyclopsBdia. 
18 
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at the highest and most passionate excitement, too rapidly 
and profuselj for any thing slower than the tongue to affixrd 
them vent. 

There is one more consideration in fitvor of the practice 
I recommend, which I think cannot fail to have weight 
with all who are solicitous to make progress in theological 
knowledge ; namely, that it redeems time for study. The 
labor of preparing and cmnmitting to paper a sermon or 
two every week, is one which necessarily occupies the prin- 
cipal part of a minister's time and thoughts, and withdraws 
him from the investigation of many subjects, which, if his 
mind were more at leisure, it would be bis duty and pleas- 
jxre to pursue* He who torites sermons, is ready to con- 
sider this as the chief object, or perhaps the sole business 
of his calling. When not actually engaged in writing, yet 
the necessity of doing it presses upon his mind, and so 
binds him as to make him feel as if he were wrong in being 
employed on any thing else. I speak of the tendency, 
which certainly is to prevent a man from pursuing, very 
extensively, any profitable study. But if he have acquired 
that ready command of diought and language, which will 
enable him to speak without written preparation, the time 
and toil of writing are saved, to be devoted to a different 
mode of study. He may prepare his discourses at inter- 
vals of leisure, while walking or riding; and having once 
arranged the outlines of the subject, and ascertained its 
principal bearings and applications, the work of preparation 
is over. The language remains to be suggested at the mo- 
ment. 

I do not mean by this, that preparation for the pulpit 
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shoald ever be made slightly, or esteemed an object of 
small importance. It doubtless demands, and shoald re- 
ceive, the best of a man's talents and labors. What I con- 
tend for is, that a habit of mind may be acquired, which 
shall enable one to make a better and more thorough pre- 
paration at less expense of labor and time. He may ac- 
quire, by discipline, that ease and promptitude of looking 
into subjects and bringing out their prominent features, 
which shaU enable him at a glance, as it were, to seize the 
points on which he shoald enlarge.* Some minds are so 
ccmstituted bs ^ to look a subject into shape " much more 
readily than others. But the power of doing it is in a 
great measure mechanical, and depends upon habit All 
may acquire it to a certain extent When the mind works 
with most concentration, it works at once most quickly and 
most surely. Now the act of speaking extempore favors 
this concentration of the powers, more than the slower pro- 
cess of leisurely writing — perhaps more than any other 
opexation; consequently, it increases, with practice, the' 
fadHty of dissecting subjects, and of arranging materials 
for preaching. In other words, the completeness with 
which a subject is viewed and its parts arranged, does not 
depend so much on the time spent upon it, as on the 

* I wonld here refer the stadent to Whatel/s valuable work, 
EusMBNTB OF Bhbtobio, whlch has appeared since the first pnbli- 
cation of this treatise. " A perfect familiarity/* he says, " with the 
roles laid down in the first part of his work, would be likely to give 
the extemporaneoas orator that habit of quickly methodizing his 
thoughts on a given subject, which is essential (at least where no 
very long premeditation is allowed) to give to a Speech something 
of the weight of argument and deazness of airaagement, which 
chaiBctorize good writing." 
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vigor with which the attention is applied to. it That course 
of studj is the best, which most favors this vigor of atten- 
tion ; and the habit of extemporaneous speaking is more 
than anything favorable to it, from the necessity which it 
imposes of applying the mind with energy, and thinking 
promptly. 

The great danger in this case would be, that of substi- 
tuting an easy f ow of words for good sense and sober 
reflection, and becoming satisfied with very superficial 
thoughts. But this danger is guarded against by the habit 
of study, and of writing for other purposes. If a man 
should neglect all mental exertion, except so far as would 
be required in the meditation of a sermon, it would be ru-. 
inous. We witness its disastrous effects in the empty word- 
iness of many extemporaneous preachers. It is wrong, 
however, to argue against the practice itself from their ex- 
ample ; for all other modes would be equally condemned, 
if judged by the ill-success of indolent and unfmthful men. 
The minister must keep himself occupied, — reading, think- 
ing, investigating ; thus having his mind always awake and 
active. This is a far better preparation than the t)are wri- 
ting of sermons, for it exercises the powers more, and 
keeps them bright The great master of Boman eloquence 
thought it essential to the true orator, that he should be 
familiar with all sciences, and have his mind filled with 
every variety of knowledge. He therefore, much as he 
studied his favorite art, yet occupied more time in' litera- 
ture, philosophy, and politics, than in the composition of his 
speeches. His preparation was less particular than gen- 
eral So it has been with other eminent speakers. When 
Sir Samuel Bomilly was in full practice in the High Court 
of Chancery, and at the same time overwhelmed with the 
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pressure of pablic political concerns ; his castom was to 
enter the court, to receive there the history of the cause 
he was to plead, thus to acquaint himself with the circum- 
stances for the first time, and forthwith proceed to argue it 
£Bs general preparation and long practice enabled him to 
do this, without failing in justice to his cause. I do not 
know that in this he was singular. The same sort of pre- 
paration would insure success in the pulpit. He who is 
always thinking, may expend upon each individual effort 
less time, because he can think at once fast and welL But 
he who never thinks, except when attempting to manufac- 
ture a sermon (and it is to be feared there are such men), 
mast devote a great deal of time to this labor exclusively ; 
and after all, he will not have that wide range of thought or 
copiousness of illustration, which his office demands and 
which study only can give. 

In &ct, what I have here insisted upon is exemplified in 
the case of the extemporaneous writerSy whom I have al- 
ready named. I would only carry their practice a step fur- 
ther, and devote an hour to a discourse instead of a day. 
Not to all discourses, for some ought to be written for the 
sake of writing, and some demand a sort of investigation, 
to which the use of the pen is essentiaL But then a very 
large proportion of the topics on which a minister should 
preadi, have been subjects of his attention a thousand 
times. He is thoroughly familiar with them ; and an hour 
to arrange his ideas and collect illustrations, is abundantly 
sufficient. The late Thomas Scott is said for years to 
have prepared his discourses entirely by meditation on 
the Sunday, and thus to have gained leisure for his exten- 
sive studies, and great and various labors. This is an ex- 
treme on which few have a right to venture, and which 

18* 
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should be reoommended to none. It shows, however, the 
power of habit, and the ability of a mind to act promptly 
and effectually, which is kept upon the alert by constant 
occupation. He who is always engaged in thinking and 
studying, wiU always have thoughts enough for a sermon, 
and good ones too, which will come at an hour's warning. 

The objections which may be made to the practice I 
have sought to recommend, I must leave to be considered 
in another place. I am desirous, in concluding this chap- 
ter, to add the favorable testimony of a writer, who ex- 
pressly disapproves the practice in general, but who allows 
its excellence when accompanied by that preparation which 
I would every where imply. 

" You are accustomed," says Dinouart,* " to the careful 
study and imitation of nature. You have used yourself to 
writing and speaking with care on different subjects, and 
have well stored your memory by reading. You thus have 
provided resources for speaking, which are always at hand. 
The best authors and the best thoughts are familiar to you ; 
you can readily quote the Scriptures, you express yourself 
easily and gracefully, you have a sound and correct judg- 
ment on which you can depend, method and precision in 
the arrangement of proofs ; you can readily connect each 
part by natural transitions, and are able to say all that be- 
longs, and precisely what belongs to the subject You may 
then take only a day, or only an hour, to refect on your 
subject, to arrange your topics, to consult your memory, to 
choose and prepare your illustrations, — and then, appear 
in public. I am perfectly willing that you should. The 

* Smr TEloquence da Corps, on T Action dn Pr^dicateor. 
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common expressions wbich go to make up the body of the 
discourse, will present themselves spontaneously. Your 
periods, perhaps, will be less harmonious, your transitions 
less ingenious, an ill-placed word will sometimes, escape 
you ; but all this is pardonable. The animation of your 
d^Iiveiy will compensate for these blemishes, and you will 
be master of your own feelings, and those of your hearers. 
There will, perhaps, be apparent throughout a certain dis- 
order, but it will not prevent your pleasing and affecting 
me ; your action as well as your words wiU appear to me 
the more naturaL'' 



V 



CHAPTER II. , 

DISADTANTAGES OP EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

Against what has been advanced in the preceding 
pages, many objections will be urged, and the evils of the 
practice I recommend be declared more than sufficient to 
counterbalance its advantages. Of these it is necessarj 
that I should now take notice, and obviate them as weU as 
I may. 

It should be first of all remarked, that the force of the 
objections commonly made, lies against the exclusive use 
of extemporaneous preaching, and not against its partial 
and occasional use. It is of consequence that this should 
be considered. There can be no doubt, that he would 
preach very wretchedly, who should always be haranguing 
without the corrective discipline of writing. The habit of 
writing is essential. Many of the objections which are 
currently made to this mode of address, fall to the ground 
when this statement is made. 

Other objections have been founded on the idea, that by 
extemporaneous is meant, unpremeditcUed. Whereas there 
is a plain and important distinction between them, the latter 
word being applied to the thoughts, and the former to the 
language only. To preach without premeditation, is alto- 
gether unjustifiable ; although there is no doubt that a man 
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of Jiabitnal readiness of mind, may express himself to 
great advantage on a subject with which he is familiar, after 
very little meditation. 

Many writers on the -art of preaching, as well as on elo- 
quence in general, have given a decided judgment unfavor- 
able to extemporaneous speaking. There can be no fairer 
way of answering their objections, than by examining what 
they have advanced, and opposing their authority by that 
of equal names on the other side. 

Grerard, in his Treatise on the Pastoral Charge, has the 
following passage on this subject 

^ He wiU run into trite, common-place topics ; his com- 
positions will be loose and unconnected ; his language often 
coarse and confused ; and diffidence, or care to recollect his 
subject, will destroy the management of his voice." At 
the same time, however, he admits that " it is very proper 
that a man should be able to preach in this way, when it is 
necessary; — but no man ought always to preach in this 
way." To which decision I have certainly nothing to ob- 
ject. 

Mason, in his Student and Pastor, says to the same 
effect, that << the inaccuracy of diction, the inelegance, pov- 
erty, and lowness of expression, which is commonly ob- 
served in extempore discourses, will not £ul to offend eveiy 
hearer of good taste." 

Dinouart, who is an advocate for recitation from memory, 
says that '< experience decides against extemporaneous 
preaching, though there are exceptions ; but these are very 
few ; and we must not be led astray by the success of a 
few first rate orators." 

Hume, in his Essay upon Eloquence, expresses an opin- 
ion that the modem deficiency in this art is to be attributed 
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to ^that extreme affectation of extempore speaking, which 
has led to extreme carelessness of method." 

The writer of an article, on the Greek Orators, in the 
Edinburgh Beview,* observes, that ^ among the sources of 
the oormption of modem eloquence, may clearly be distin- 
guished as the most fruitful, the habit of extempore speak- 
ing, acquired rapidly by persons who frequent popular 
assemblies, and, beginning at the wrong end, attempt to 
speak before diey have studied the art of oratoiy, or even 
duly stored their minds with the treasures of thought and 
language, which can only be drawn from assiduous inter- 
course with the ancient and modem dassics.** 

These are the prominent objections which have been 
made to the practice in question. Without denying ihat 
they have weight, I think it may be made to appear that 
they have not the unquestionable preponderance, which is 
assumed for them. They will be found, on examination, to 
be the objections of a cultivated taste, and to be drawn 
from the examples of undisciplined men, who ought to be 
left entirely out of the question. 

L 

The objection most urged is that which relates to style. 
It is said, the expression will be poor, inelegant, inaccurate, 
and offensive to hearers of taste. 

To those who urge this it may be replied, that, the reason 
why style is an important consideration in the pulpit, is, 
not that the taste of the hearers may be gratified, — for but a 
small part of any congregation is capable of taking cogni- 
zance of this matter ; — but solely for the purpose of pre- 
senting the speaker^s thoughts, reasonings, and expostula- 

* No. LXXXL p. 82. 
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tions distinctly and forcibly to the minds of his hearers. If 
this be effected, it is all which can reasonably be demanded. 
And I ask if it be not notorious, that an earnest and appro- 
priate elocution will give this effect to a poor style, and that 
poor speaking will take it away from the most exact and 
emphatic style ? Is jt not also notorious that the peculiar 
eamestn^ of spontaneous speech, is, above all others, 
suited to arrest the attention, and engage the feelings of an 
audience ? and that the mere reading of a piece of fine 
compo^tion, under the notion that careful thought and fin- 
ished diction are the only things needful, leaves the major- 
ity uninterested in the discourse, and free to think of any- 
thing they please ? ^< It is a poor compliment," says Blair, 
** that one is an accurate reasoner, if he be not a persuasive 
speaker alsa" It is a small matter that the style is poor, 
so long as it answers the great purpose of instructing and 
affecting men. So that, as I have more folly shown in a 
former place, the objection lies on an erroneous foundation. 
Besides, if it were not so> it will be found quite as strong 
against the writing of sermons. For how large a propor- 
tion of sermon writers have these same faults of style ! 
what a great want of force, neatness, compactness, is there 
in the composition of most preachers ! what weakness, in- 
elegance, and incondusiveness ; and how small improve- 
ment do they ma^e, even after the practice, of years ! How 
happens this? It is because they do not make this an 
object of attention and study ; and some might be unable 
to attain it if they did. But that watchfulness and care 
which secure a correct and neat style in writing, would also 
secure it in speaking. It does not naturally belong to the 
one, more than to the other, and may be as certainly at- 
tained in each by the proper pains. Indeed, so £eu: as mj 
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observation has extended, I am not certain that there is not 
as large a proportion of extempore speakers, whose diction 
is exact and unexceptionable, as of writers — always taking 
into view their education, which equally affects the one and 
the other. And it is a consideration of great weight, that 
the faults in question are far less offensive in speakers than 
in writers. 

It is apparent that objectors of this sort are guilty of a 
double mistake ; first, in laying too great stress upon mere 
defects of style, and then in taking for granted, that these 
are unavoidable. They might as well insist that defects of 
written style are unavoidable. Whereas they are the conse- 
quence of the negligent mode in which the art has been 
studied, and of its having been given up, for the most part, to 
ignorant and fanatical pretenders. Let it be diligently cul- 
tivated by educated men, and we shall find no more cause to 
expel it from the pulpit than from the forum or the parlia- 
ment " Poverty, inelegance, and poorness of diction," will 
be no longer so " generally observed," and even hearers of 
taste will cease to be offended. 

n. 

A want of order, a rambling, unconnected, desultory 
manner, is commonly objected ; as Hume styles it, " ex- 
treme carelessness of method ; " and this is so oilen ob- 
served, as to be justly an object of dread. But this is 
occasioned by that indolence and want of discipline to which 
we have just alluded. It is not a necessary eviL If a 
man have never studied the art of speaking, nor passed 
through a course of preparatory discipline ; if he have so 
rash and unjustifiable a confidence in himself, that he will 
undertake to speak, without having considered what he shall 
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say, what object he shall aim at, or by what steps he shall 
attain it ; the inevitable consequence will be confusion, in- 
coQclusiveness, and wandering. Who recommends such a 
course ? But he who has first trained himself to the work, 
and whenever he would speak, has surveyed his ground, 
and become /amiliar with the points to be dwelt upon, and 
the course of reasoning and track of thought to be fol- 
lowed ; will go on from one step to another, in an easy and 
natural order, and give no occasion to the complaint of con- 
fusion or disarrangement. 

" Some preachers,** says Dinouart, " have the folly to 
think that they can make sermons impromptu. And what 
a piece of work they make ! They bolt out every thing 
which comes into their head. They take for granted, what 
ought to be proved, or perhaps they state half the argu- 
ment, and forget the rest Their appearance corresponds 
to the state of their mind, which is occupied in hunting 
afler some way of finishing the sentence they have begun. 
They repeat themselves ; they wander off in digression. 
They stand stiff without moving ; or if they are of a Uvely 
temperament, they are fiill of the most turbulent action; 
their eyes and hands are flying about in every direction, 
and their words choke in their throats. They are like men 
swimming who have got frightened, and throw about their 
hands and feet at random, to save themselves from drown- 
mg. 

There is doubtless great truth in this humorous descrip- 
tion. But what is the legitimate inference ? that extempo- 
raneous speaking is altogether ridiculous and mischievous ? 
or only that it is an art which requires study and discipline, 
and which no man should presume to practise, until he has 
fitted himself for it ? 

19 
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In tbe same waj I should dispose of the objection, that 
this habit leads to barrenness in preaching, and the ever- 
lasting repetition of the same sentiments and topics. If a 
man make his facility of speech an ezcnse for the neglect 
of study, then doubtless this will be the result He who 
cannot resist his indolent propensities, had best avoid this 
occaaon of temptation. He must be able to conmiand him- 
self to think, and industriously prepare himself by medita- 
tion, if he would be safe in this hazardous experiment He 
who does this, and continues to learn and reflect while he 
preaches, will be no more empty and monotonous than if 
he carefully wrote every word. 

IV. 

But this temptation to indolence in the preparation for 
the desk, is urged as in itself a decisive objection. A man 
finds, that, after a little practice, it is an exceedingly easy 
thing to fill up his half-hour with declamation which shall 
pass off very well, and hence he grows negHgent in previ- 
ous meditation ; and insensibly degenerates Into an empty 
exhorter, without choice of language, or variety of ideas. 
This is undoubtedly the great and alarming danger of this 
practice. This must be triumphed over, or it is ruinous. 
We see examples of it wherever we look among those 
whose preaching is exclusively extempore. In these cases, 
the evil rises to its magnitude in consequence of their total 
neglect of the pen. The habit of vmting a certain propor- 
tion of the time would, in some measure, counteract this 
dangerous tendency. 

But it is still insisted, that man's natural love of ease is 
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not to be trusted ; that he will not long continue the drudg- 
ery of writing in part ; that when he has once gained con- 
fidence to speak without study, he will find it so flattering 
to his indolence, that he will involuntarily give himself up 
to it, and relinquish the pen altogether ; that consequently 
there is no security, except in never beginning. 

To this it may be replied, that they who have not princi- 
ple and self-government enough to keep them industrious, 
will not be kept so by being compelled to write sermons. 
I think we have abundsmt proof, that a man may write 
with as little pains and thinking, as he can speak. It by 
no means follows, that because it is on paper, it is therefore 
the result of study. And if it be not, it will be greatly in- 
ferior, in point of efiect, to an unpremeditated declamation ; 
for in the latter case, there will probably be at least a tem- 
porary excitement of feeling, and consequent vivacity of 
manner, while in the former the indolence <^ the writer 
will be made doubly intderable by his heaviness in read- 
ing. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that if any one find his 
facility of extemporaneous invention, likely to prove de-- 
structive to his habits of diligent application ; it were advi- 
sable that he refrain from the practice. It could not be 
worth while for him to lose his habits of study and think- 
ing for the sake of an ability to speak, which would avail 
him but little, after his ability to think has been weakened 
or destroyed. 

As for those whose indolence habitually prevails over 
principle, and who make no preparation for duty excepting 
the mechanical one of covering over a certain number of 
pages, — they have no concern in the ministry, and should 
be driven to seek some other employment, where their me- 
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chanical hihor may provide them a livelihood, without in- 
juring their own souls, or those of other men. 

If the objection in question be applied to conscientious 
men, whose hearts are in their profession, and who have a 
sincere desire to do good, it certainly has very little weight. 
The minds of such men are kept active with reflection, and 
stored with knowledge, and warm with religious feeling. 
They are therefore always ready to speak to the purpose, 
as well as write to the purpose ; and their habitual sense 
of the importance of their office, and their anxiety to 
fulfil it in the best manner, will forbid that indolence 
which is so disastrous. The objection implies, that 
the consequence pointed out is one which cannot be avoided. 
Experience teaches us the contrary. It is the tendency 
— but a tendency which may be, for it has been, coun- 
teracted. Many have preached in this mode for years, 
and yet have never relaxed their diligence in study, 
nor declined in the variety, vigor, and interest of their dis- 
courses; sometimes dull, undoubtedly; but this may be 
said with equal truth of the most faithful and laborious 

writers. 

V. 

Many suppose that there is a certain natural talent, es- 
sential to success in extempore speaking, no less than in 
poetry ; and that it is absurd to recommend the art to those 
who have not this peculiar talent, and vain for them to 
attempt its practice. 

In regard to that ready flow of words, which seems to be 
the natural gift of some men, it is of little consequence 
whether it be really such, or be owing to the education and 
habits of early life, and vain self-confidence. It is certain 
that diffidence and the want of habit are great hindrances 
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to floencj of speech ; and it is equally certain, that this 
natural fluency is a very questionable advantage to him 
who would be an impressive speaker. It is quite observa- 
ble that those who at first talk easiest, do not always talk 
best. Their very &cility is a snare to them. It serves to 
keep them content ; they make no effort to improve, and 
are likely to fall into slovenly habits of elocution. So that 
this unacquired fluency is so far from essential, that it is not 
even a benefit, and it may be an injury. It keeps firom 
final eminence by the very greatness of its early promise. 
On the other hand, he who possesses originally no remark- 
able command of language, and whom an unfortunate bash- 
fulness prevents from well using what he has ; is obliged to 
sttlgect himself to severe discipline, to submit to rules and 
tasks, to go through a tedious process of training, to acquire 
by much labor the needful sway over his thoughts and 
words, so that they shall come at his bidding, and not be 
driyen away by his own diffidence, or the presence of other 
men. To do all this, is a long and disheartening labor. 
He is exposed to frequent mortifications, and must endure 
many grievous failures, betbre he attain that confidence 
which is indispensable to success. But then in this disci- 
pline, his powers, mental and moral, are strained up to 
the highest intenseness of action ; after persevering prac- 
tice, they become habitually subject to his control, and 
work with a precision, exactness, and energy, which can 
never be in the possession of him, who has depended on 
his native, undisciplined gifl. Of the truth of this, exam- 
ples are by no means wanting, and I could name, if it 
were proper, more than one striking instance within my 
own observaticm. It was probably this to which Newton 
reSemedy when he said, that he never spoke well tall he 

19* 
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felt that he coold not speak at all. Let no one therefore 
think it an obstacle in his way that he has no readiness of 
words. If he have good sense and no deficiency of talent, 
and is willing to labor for this as all great acquisitions must 
be labored for, he needs not fear but that in time he vrill at- 
tain it 

We must be careful, however, not to mistake the object 
to be attained. It is not a high rank in oratory, consum- 
mate eloquence. If it were, then indeed a young man 
might pause till he had ascertained whether he possessed 
all those extraordinary endowments of intellect, imagina- 
tion, sensibility, countenance, voice, and person, which be- 
long to few men in a century, and without which the great 
orator does not exist. He is one of those splendid forma- 
ticms of nature, which she exhibits but rarely ; and it is not 
necessary to the object of his pursuit that the minister be 
such. The purposes of his office are less ambitious, — to 
impart instruction and do good ; and it is by no means cer- 
tain that the greatest eloquence is best adapted to these 
purposes in the pulpit But any man, 'with powers which 
fit him for the ministry at all, — unless there be a few ex« 
traordinary exceptions, — is capable of learning to express 
himself clearly, correctly, and with method ; and this is 
precisely what is wanted, and no more than this. I do not 
say eloquently ; for as it is not thought indispensable that 
every writer of sermons should be eloquent, it cannot be 
thought essential that every speaker should be so. But 
the same powers which have enabled him to write, will, 
with sufficient discipline, enable him to speak ; with every 
probability that when he comes to speak with the same 
ease and collectedness, he will do it with a nearer approach 
to eloquence. Without such discipline be has no rigtit to 
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hope for success ; let him not say that success is impossible, 
until he has submitted to it. 

I apprehend that these remarks will be found not only 
correct in theory, but agreeable to experience. With the 
exceeding little systematic cultivation of the art which 
there is amongst us, and no actual instruction, we find that 
a great majority of the lawyers in our courts, and not a 
small portion of the members of our legislatures, are able 
to argue and debate. In some of the most popular and 
quite numerous, religious sects, we find preachers enough, 
who are able to communicate their thoughts and hiurangue 
their congregations, and exert very powerful and perma- 
nent influence over large bodies of the people. Some of 
these are men of as small natural talents and as limited 
education, as any that enter the sacred office. It should 
seem therefore that no one needs to despair. #, 

In the ancient republics of Greece and Bome, this ac- 
complishment was a necessary branch of a finished educa- 
tion. A much smaller proportion of the citizens were ed- 
ucated than amongst us ; but of these a much larger num- 
ber beeame. orators. No man could hope for distinction 
or influence, and yet slight this art* The commanders 
of their armies were orators as well as soldiers, and ruled 
as well by their rhetorical as by their military skill. There 
was no trusting with them as with us, to a natural facility, 

* It is often said that extemporaneous speaking is the distinction 
of modem eloquence. But the whole language of Cicero's rhetori- 
cal works, as well as particular terms in common use, and anecdotes 
recorded of different speakers, prove the contrary ; not to mention 
Quinctilian's express instructions on the subject. Hume, also, tells 
us fix>m Snidas, that the writing of speeches was unknown until the 
time of Pericles. 
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or the acquisitioii of an accidental fluency by actual prac- 
tice. But they served an apprenticeship to the art They 
passed through a regular course of instruction in schools. 
They submitted to long and laborious discipline — infihdtus 
labor 0t qu&tidiana mecUtoHo,* They exercised thems^yes 
frequently, both before equals and in the presence of teach- 
ers, who criticised, reproved, rebuked, excited emulation, 
and left nothing undone which art and perseverance could 
accomplish. The greatest orators of antiquity, so far from 
bdng favored by natural tendencies, except indeed in their 
high intellectual endowments, had to struggle against natu- 
ral obstacles ; and instead of growing up spontaneously to 
their unrivaUed eminence, they forced themselves forward 
by the most discouraging artificial process. Demosthenes 
combatted an impediment in speech and ungainliness of ges- 
ture, which at first drove him from the forum in disgrace. 
Cicero fidled at first through weakness of lungs, and an ex- 
cesdve vehemence of manner, which wearied bis heaxers 
and defeated his own purpose. These defects were con- 
quered by study and discipline. Cicero exiled himself from 
home, and during his absence in various lands passed not 
a day without a rhetorical exercise ; seeking the masters 
who were most severe in criticism, as the surest means of 
leading him to the perfection at which he aimed. Such 
too was the education of their other great men. They 
were all, according to their ability and station, orators ; or- 
ators, not by nature or accident, but by education ; formed 
in a strict process of rhetorical training ; admired and fol- 
lowed even while Demosthenes and Cicero were living, and 
unknown now, only because it is not possible that any but 
the first should survive the ordeal of ages. 

* Tac. de Or. Dial. c. 30. 
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The inference to be drawn fix)m these observations^ is, 
that if so many of those who received an accomplished 
education became accomplished orators, — because to become 
so was one purpose of their study, — then it is in the power 
of a much larger proportion amongst us, to form themselves 
into creditable and accurate speakers. The inference 
should not be denied until proved false by experiment. 
Let this art be made an object of attention, and young men 
train themselves to it faithfully and long ; and if any of 
competent talents and tolerable science be found at last 
incapable of expressing themselves in continued and 
connected discourse, so as to answer the ends of the 
Christian ministry ; then, and not till then, let it be said 
that a peculiar talent or natural aptitude is requisite, 
the want of which must render effort vain ; then, and not 
till then, let us acquiesce in this indolent and timorous no- 
tion, which contradicts the whole testimony of antiquity, 
and all the experience of the world. Doubtless, afler the 
most that can be done, there will be found the greatest va- 
riety of attainment ; ^ men will differ," as Burnet remarks, 
^ quite as much as in their written compositions ; " and some 
will do but poorly what others will do excellently. But this 
is likewise true of every other art in which men engage, and 
not least so of writing sermons ; concerning which no one 
will say, that as poor are not written, as it would be possi- 
ble for any one to speak. In truth, men of small talents 
and great sluggishness, of a feeble sense of duty and 
no zeal, will of course make poor sermons, by whatever 
process they may do it, let them write or let them speak. 
It is doubtful concerning some, whether they would even 
steal good ones. 
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The survey we have now taken renders it evident, that 
the evils, which are prindpaUy objected against as attend* 
ing this mode of preaching, are not necessary evils, but are 
owing to insufficient study and preparation before the prac- 
tice is ODinmenced, and indolence ailerward. This is im- 
plied in the very expressions of the objectors themselves, 
who attribute the evil to ^beginning at the wrong end, 
attesipting to speak before studying the art of oratory, or 
even storing the mind with treasures of thought and lan- 
gua^." It is, also, implied in this language, that study and 
preparation are capable of removing the objections. I do 
not therefore advocate the art, without insisting on the ne- 
cessity of severe discipline and training. No man should 
be encouraged or permitted to adopt it, who will not take 
the necessary pains, and proceed with the necessary perse- 
ve^»^ce. 

This should be the more earnestly insisted upon, because 
it is from our kxMe and lazy notions on the subject, that 
eloquenoe in every department is suffering so much, and 
that the pnlptt especially has become so powerless ; where 
the most important things that receive utterance upon earth, 
are sometimes read like school-boys' tasks, without even the 
poor paios to lay emphasis on the right words, and to pause 
in the right places. And this, because we fancy that, if 
nature have not designed us for Orators, it is vain to make 
efior^ and if she have, we shall be such without effort 
True^ that the noble gifts of mind are from nature ; but 
not language, or knowledge, or accent, or tone, or gesture ; 
these are to be learned, and it is with these that the 
speaker is ooneemed. These are all matters of acquisition, 
and of difficult acquisition ; possible to be attained, and well 
worth the exertion that must be made. 
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The hisfory of the world is full c^ testimonj to proVe 
how mnch depends upon industry ; not an eminent orator 
has lived, but is an example of it. Yet in contradiction to 
all this, the almost universal feeling appears to be, that in- 
dustry can effect nothing, that eminence is the result of 
acddent, and that every one must be content to remain just 
what he may happen to be. Thus multitudes, who come 
forward as teachers and guides, suffer themselves to be sat- 
isfied with the most indifferent attainments and a miserable 
mediocrity, without so much as inquiring how they might 
rise higher, much less making any attempt to rise. For 
any other art they woald have served an apprenticeship, 
and would be ashamed to practise it in public before they 
tiad learned it. If any one would sing, he attends a mas- 
ter, and is drilled in the very elementary principles $ and 
only after the most laborious process dares to exercise his 
voice in public This he does, though he has scarce any 
thing to learn but the mechanical execution of what lies in 
sensible forms before his eye. But the extemporaneous 
speaker, who is to invent as well as to utter, to carry on an 
operation of the mind as well as to produce sound, ent^is 
upon the work without preparatory discipline, and then 
wonders that he fails I If he were learning to play on the 
flute for public exhibition, what hours and days would he 
spend in giving faciHty to his fingers, and attaining the 
power of the sweetest and most impressive execution. If 
he were devoting himself to the organ, what months and 
years would he labor, that he might know its compass, and 
be master of its keys, and be able to draw out, at will, all 
its various combinations of harmonious sound, and its ftill 
richness and delicacy of expression. And yet he will 
fimcy that the grandest, the most various, the most exfures- 
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sive of all instruments, which the inifinite Creator has fiish- 
ioned by the union of an intellectual soul with the powers 
of speech, may be played upon without study or practice ; 
he comes to it, a mere uninstructed tyio,and thinks toman- 
age all its stops, and command the whole compass of its 
varied and comprehensiye power I He finds himself a 
bungler in the attempt, is mortified at his failure, and settles 
it in his mind forever that the attempt is vain. 

Success in every ar|^ whatever may be the natural talent, 
is always the reward of industry and pains. But the in- 
stances are many, of men of the finest natural genius, 
whose beginning has promised much, but who have degen- 
erated wretchedly as they advanced, because they trusted 
to their gifts and made no effort to improve. That there 
have never been other men of equal endowments with 
Demosthenes and Cicero, none would venture to suppose; 
but who have so devoted themselves to their art, or become 
equal in excellence ? If those great men had been content, 
like others, to continue as |hey began, and had never made 
their persevering efforts for improvement, what would their 
countries have benefitted from their genius, or the world 
have known of their fame ? They would have been lost 
in the undistinguished crowd, that sunk to oblivion around 
them. Of how many more will the same remark prove 
true ! What encouragement is thus given to the industri- 
ous ! With such encouragement, how inexcusable is the 
negligence which suffers the most interesting and important 
truths to seem heavy and dull, and fall ineffectual to the 
ground, through mere sluggishness in their delivery 1 How 
unworthy of one who performs the high function of a reli- 
gious instructor — upon whom depend, in a great measure, 
the religious knowledge and devotional sentiment and final 
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character of many fellow beings — to imagine that he can 
worthily discharge this great concern by occasionally talk- 
ing for an hour, he knows not how, and in a manner which 
he has taken no pains to render correct, impressive, or at- 
tractiTe ; and which, simply through want of that command 
over himself which study would give, is immethodical, 
verbose, inaccurate, feeble, trifling. It has been said of the 
good preacher, that ^ truths divine come mended horn his 
tongue." Alas, they come ruined and worthless ficom such 
a man as this. They lose that holy energy by iriiidli they 
are to convert the soul and purify man for heaven^ and 
sink; in interest and efficacy, bebw the level of tliofie 
principkt which govern the ordinary affiun of this fewer 
world. 

20 



CHAPTER III. 



The obsenrations oontained in the preceding chapter 
make it saffidentlj evident^ that the art of extemporaneous 
speaking, however advantageoas to the Ciiristian minister, 
and however possible to be acquired, is jet attended with 
embarrassments and difficulties, which are to be removed 
onlj bj long and arduous labor. It is not enough, how- 
ever, to insist upon the necessity of this discipline. We 
must know in what it consists, and how it is to be conducted. 
In completing, therefore, the plan I have proposed to my- 
self, I am now to give a few hints respecting the mode in 
which the study is to be carried on, and obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. These hints, gathered pardy from experience 
and partly from observaticm and books, wiU be necessarily 
incomplete ; but not, it is hoped, altogether useless to those 
who are asking some direction. 



The first thing to be observed isy that the student who 
would acquire facility in this art, should bear it constantly 
in mind, and have regard to it in all his studies, and in his 
wh(de mode of study. The reason is very obvious^ He 
that would become eminent in any pursuit, must make it 
the primary and almost ezdosive object oi his attentbn. 
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It must never be long absent from bis thoughts, and be 
must be contriying how to promote it, in every thing be 
undertakes. It is thus that the miser accumulates, by 
making the most trifling occurrences the occasions of gain ; 
and thus the ambitious man is on the alert to forward his 
purposes of advancement bj little events which another 
would pass unobserved. So too he, the business of whose 
life is preaching, should be on the watch to render every 
thing subservient to this end. The inquiry should always 
be, how he can turn the knowledge he is acquiring, the sub- 
ject he is studying, this mode of reasoning, this event, this 
conversation, and the conduct of this or that man, to aid 
the purposes of religious instruction. He may find an ex- 
ample in the manner in which Pope pursued his &vorite 
study. " From his attention to poetry,*' says Johnson, " he 
was never diverted. If conversation offered any thing that 
could be improved, he committed it to paper ; if a thought, 
or perhaps an expression more happy than was common, 
rose to his mind, he was careful to write it ; an indepen- 
dent distich was preserved for an opportunity of insertion, 
and some little fragments have been found containing lines, 
or parts of lines, to be wrought upon at some other time.** 
By a like habitual and vigilant attention, the preacher will 
find scarce any thing but may be made to minister to his 
great design, by eitler giving rise to some new train of 
thought, or suggesting an argument, or placing some truth 
in a new light, or furnishing some useful illustration. 
Thus none of his reading will be lost; every poem and 
play, every treatise on science, and speculation in philo^ 
ophy, and even every ephemeral tale may be made to give 
hints toward the better management of sermons, and the 
more effectual proposing and communicating of truth. 
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He who proposes to himself the art of extemporaneoiis 
speaking, should in like manner have cMistant regard to 
this particular object, and make every thing cooperate to 
form those habits of mind which are essential to it This 
may be done, not only without any hindrance to the pro* 
gress of his other studies, but even so far as to promote 
them. The most important requisites are rapid thinking, 
and ready command of language. 'By rapid thinking I 
mean, what has already been spoken of, the power of sei»* 
ing at (moe upon the most prominent points of the subject 
to be discussed, and tracing out, in their proper order, the 
subordinate thoughts which connect them together. This 
power depends very much upon habit ; a habit more easily 
acquired by some minds than by others, and by some 
with great difficulty. But there are few who, should thej 
have a view to the formation of such a habit in all their 
studies, might not attain it in a degree quite adequate to 
their purpose. This is much more indisputably true in re* 
gard to fluency of language. 

Let it, therefore, be a part of his daily care to analyie 
the subjects which come before him, and to frame sketches 
of sermons. This will aid him to acquire a fadlity in lay- 
ing open, dividing, and arrangmg topics, and preparing 
those outlines which he is to take with him into the pulpit* 
Let him also investigate carefully the method <^ ev^y 
author he reads, marking the divisions of his arrangement, 
and the connection and train of his reasoning. Butler^s 
preface to his Sermons will afford him some fine hints on 
this way of study. Let this be his habitual mode of read- 
ing, so that he shall as much do this, as receive the mean- 
ing of separate sentences, and shall be always able to give 
a better account of the progress of the argument and the 
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relation of every part to the others and to the whole, than 
of merely individual passages and separate illustrations. 
This will infallibly beget a readiness in finding the divi- 
sions and boundaries of a subject^ which is one important 
requisite to an easy and successful speaker. 

In a similar manner, let him always bear in mind the 
value of a fiuent and correct use of language. Let him 
not be negligent of this in his conversation , but be careful 
ever to select the best words, to avoid a slovenly style and 
drawling utterance, and to aim at neatness, force, and brev- 
ity. This may be done without formality or stiffness, or 
pedantic affectation ; and when settled into a habit is in- 
valuable. 

n. 

In addition to this general cultivation, there should be 
frequent exercise of the act of speaking. Practice is essen- 
tial to perfection in any art, and in none more so than in 
this. No man reads well or writes well, except by long 
practice ; and he cannot expect without it to speak well — 
an operation which is equivalent to the other two united. 
He may indeed get ak>ng, as the phrase is ; but not so 
well as he might do and should do. He may not always 
be able even to get along. He may be as sadly discom- 
fited as a friend of mine, who said that he had made the 
attempt, and was convinced that for him to speak extem- 
pore was impossible ; he had risen from his study table, 
and tried to make a speech, proving that virtue is bettep 
than vice; but stumbled and failed at the very outset 
How could one hope to do better in a first attempt, if he 
had not considered beforehand what he should say ? It 
were as rational to think he could play on the organ with- 

20* 
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OQt faaring learned, or tranalate from a language ke had 
never studied. 

It would not be too much to require of the student, that 
he shoiold exercise himself every day onoe at least, if not 
oftener ; and this on a variety of subjects, and in various 
ways, that he may attain a duality in every mode. It 
would be a pleasant interchange of employment to rise 
from the subject which occupies his thoughts, or firom the 
book which he is reading, and repeat to himself the sub- 
stance of what he has just perused, with such additaoos 
and variations, or critiasms, as may suggest themselves at 
the moment There could hardly be a more useful exer* 
dse, even if there were no reference to this particuhur end. 
How many excellent chapters of valuable authors, how 
many fine views of important subjects, would be thus im- 
pressed upon his mind, and what rich treasures of thought 
and language would be thus laid up in store. And accord- 
ing as he should be engaged in a woriL of reasoning, or 
description, or exhortation, or narrative, he would be atr 
taining the power of expressing himself readily in each 
of these various styles. By pursuing this course for two 
or three years, ^ a man may render himself such a master 
in this matter," says Burnet, ^ that he can never be sur- 
prised ; " and he adds, that he never knew a man faithfully 
to pursue the plan of study he proposed, without being suc- 
cessful at last 



m. 

When by such a course of study and discipline he has 
attained a tolerable fluency of thoughts and words, and a 
moderate confidence in his own powers ; there are several 
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things to be observed in first exercising the gifl in pablic, 
in order to ensure comfort and success. 

It is advisable to make the first eflforts in some other 
place than the pulpit The pulpit, from various causes 
already alluded to» is the most embarrassing place from 
which a man can speak. One may utter himself fluently 
in a spot of less sanctity and dignity, who should be unable 
to summon his self-possession or command his thoughts in 
that desk, which he never names or contemplates, but 
'^filled with solemn awe." Let the beginner, therefore, 
select some other field, until he have become accustomed 
to the exercise, and disciplined to self command. Let him, 
in the familiar lectures of the Sunday school, or in classes 
for the biblical instruction of young people, or in private 
meetings for social religious worship, when there is less 
restraint upon his powers and he is warmed by near con- 
tact with those whom he addresses — let him in .such scenes 
make the first rude trial of his gifts. Practice there will 
give him confidence and &cility ; and he may aflelward 
make the more hazardous and responsible attempt before a 
Sabbath congregation. 

IV. 

It has been generally recommended to beginners, that 
their first experiments should be hortatory ; and for this 
end, that after having written the body of the discourse, 
the application and conclusion should be lefl to the moment 
of delivery. Then, it is said, the hearer and speaker hav- 
ing become engaged and warm in the subject, the former 
will less observe any blemishes and inexactness of lan- 
guage^ and the latter will have a freedom and fiow of utter- 
ance, which he would be less likely to enjoy at an earlier 
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and colder moment ; besides, that the exhortation is a much 
easier achievement than the body of the discourse. 

It is probable that for some persons this rule maj be 
found best ; though if I were to give one founded on my 
own experience, it would be directly opposed to it I 
should esteem it a much safer and more successful mode, 
to attempt ex tempore the conunencement, than the dose 
of a discourse. The commencement, if the sermon be 
worth preaching, is laid out in an orderly succession of 
ideas, which follow one another in a connected train of 
illustration, or argument, or narrative ; and he who is fami- 
liar with the train, will find its several steps spontaneously 
follow one another, and will have no difficulty in clothing 
them in ready and suitable terms. But the application is 
a matter which cannot so well be thus arranged, and the 
parts of which do not so closely adhere to each other. 
This makes the actual effort of mind at the moment of 
deliver more severe. And besides this, it wiQ generally 
be found more difficult, I apprehend, to change the passive 
state of mind which exists in reading, for the action and 
ardor of extemporaneous address, than to start with this 
activity at the beginning, when the mind in fisu^ is already 
acting under the excitement of a preparation to speak. 
Not to forget, that a young man, who is modest because of 
his youth as much as he is bold because of his office, is 
naturally intimidated by the ^tempt to address with direct 
exhortation those whom he sees around him so much older 
than himself, and many of whom, he feels, to be so much 
better. 

I am persuaded, too, that it is a great mistake to im- 
agine a closing exhortation easier work than the previous 
management of the discourse. I know nothing which 
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requires more intense thoughti more prudent considera- 
tion, or more judicious skill, both in ordering the topics 
and selecting the words. One may indeed very easily dash 
out into exclamations, and make loud appeals to his au- 
dience. But to appeal pungently, weightily, effectually, in 
such words and emphasis, that the particular truth or duty 
shall be driven home and fastened in the mind and con- 
science — this is an arduous, delicate, anxious duty, which 
may well task a man's most serious and thoughtful hours 
of preparation. It is only by giving such preparation that 
he can hope to make that impression which God will 
bless; and he that thinks it the easiest of things, and 
hanmgnes without forethought, must harangue widiout effect. 
Is it not probable, that much of the vapid and insignificant 
verbiage which is poured out at the dose of sermons, ori- 
ginates in this notion that exhortation is a very simple 
affidr, to which any body is equal at any time ? 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that minds are 
differently constituted. Some may find that mode the best 
for themselves, which to me seems the worst It remains 
therefore for every one to try himself, and decide, from a 
proper acquaintance with the operaticHis of his own mind, 
in what method he shall most probably be successful 

V. 

4 

It is recommended by Bishop Burnet and others, that 
the first attempts be made by short excursions from written 
discourses ; like the young bird that tries its wings by short 
flights, till it gradually acquires strength and courage to 
sustain itself longer in the air. This advice is undoubtedly 
judicious. For one may safely trust himself in a few sen- 
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tenoes, who would be confounded in the attempt to frame 
a whole discourse. For this purpose, blanks may be left 
in writing, where the sentiment is familiar, or only a short 
illustration is to be introduced. As success in these smaller 
attempts gives him confidence, he may proceed to larger ; 
till at length, when his mind is bright and his feelings 
engaged, he may quit his manuscript altogether, and pre- 
sent the substance of what he had written, with greater 
fervor and effect, than if he had confined himself to his 
paper. It was once observed to me by an interesting 
preacher of the Baptist denomination, that he had found 
from experience this to be the most advisable and perfect 
mode; since it combined the advantages of written and 
extemporaneous composition. By preparing sermons in 
this way, he said, he had a shelter and security if his mind 
should be dull at the time of delivery ; and if it were 
active, he was able to leave what he had written, and obey 
the ardor of his feelings, and go forth on the impulse of 
the moment, wherever his spirit might lead him. A simi* 
lar remark I heard made by a distinguished scholar of the 
Methodist connection, who urged, what is universally as- 
serted by those who have tried this method with any suc- 
cess, that what has been written is found to be tame and 
spiritless, in comparison with the animated glow c£ that 
which springs from the energy of the moment 

There are some persons, however, who would be embar- 
rassed by an effort to change the operation of the mind 
from reading to inventing. Such persons may find it best 
to make their beginning with a whole discourse. 
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In this case, there will be a great advantage in selecting 
for first efforts expository subjects. To say nothing of the 
importance and utility of this mode of preachings which 
raider it desirable that every minister should devote a 
considerable proportion oi his labors to it ; it contains great 
&cilitie8 and relief^ for the inexperienced speaker. The 
dose study of a passage of Scripture which is necessary to 
expounding it, renders it familiar. The exposition is in- 
separably connected with the text, and necessarily suggested 
by if. The inferences and practical reflections are, in like 
manner, naturally and indissolubly associated with the pas- 
sage. The train of remark is easily preserved, and em- 
barrassment in a great measure guarded against, by the 
circumstance that the order of discourse is spread out in 
the open Bible, upon which the eyes may rest and by which 
the thoughts may rally. 

vn. 

A similar advantage is gained to the beginner, in dis- 
courses of a different character, by a very careful and 
minute division of the subject The division should not 
only be logical and dear, but into parts as numerous as 
possible. The great advantage here is, that the partiticNOS 
being many, the speaker is compelled frequently to return 
to his minutes. He is thus kept in the track, and pre- 
vented ^mm wandering far in needless digressions — that 
besetting infirmity of unrestrained extemporizers. He 
also escapes the mortifying consequences of a momentary 
oonfiision and cloudiness of mind, by having it in his power 
to leave an unsatisfactory train at onoe, before the state of 
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his mind is perceived by the audienoey and take np the 
next topic, where he may recover bis self-possession, and 
proceed without impediment This is no unimportant con- 
sideration. It relieves him from the horror of feeling 
obliged to go on, while conscious that he is saying nothing 
to the purpose ; an<]| at the same time secures the very 
essential requisite of right method. 

vin. 

The next rule is, that the whole subject with the order 
and connection of all its parts, and the entire train of 
thought, be made thoroughly familiar by previous medita- 
tion. The speaker must have the discourse in his mind aa 
one whole, whose various parts are distinctly perceived as 
other wholes connected with each other and contribudng to 
a common end. There must be no uncertainty, when he 
rises to speak, as to what he is going to say; no mist or 
darkness over the land he is about to travel ; but, conscious 
of his acquaintance with the ground, he must step forwaid 
confidently, not doabdng that be shall find the passes of its 
mountains, and thread the intricacies of its forests, by the 
paths iHiich he has already trodden. It is an impeilect 
aad partial preparation in this respect, whidi so often ren- 
ders the maniker awkward and anbarrasaed, and the dis- 
oourse obscure and perplexed. Nmno poieH ds ed r^j 
quam ntm noviiy fwn turpisdme dicere. But when the 
prqpiffation is faithfid, the speaker feels at home ; being 
under no anxiety respecting the ideas or the order of thdr 
loocession, he has the more ready control of Us persoo, 
his eye, and lus hand, and the move feariessly g^vee up his 
mind to its own action, and casts himself upcA the eonent. 
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Uneasiness and constraint are the inevitable attendants of 
un&ithful preparation, and they are &tal to success. 

It is true, that no man can attain the power of self- 
possession so as to feel at all times equally and entirely at 
ease. But he may guard against the sorest ills which 
attend its loss, by always making sure of a train of thought, 
*— being secure that he has ideas, and that they lie in such 
order as to be found and brought forward in some sort of 
apparel, even when he has in some measure lost tfi^ mas- 
tery of himself. The richness or meanness of their dress 
will depend on the humor of the moment It will vary as 
much as health and spirits vary, which is more in some 
men than in others. But the thoughts themselves he may 
produce, and be certain of saying what he intended to say, 
even when he cannot say it as he intended. It must have 
been observed, by those who are at all in the habit of obser- 
vation of this kind, that the mind operates in this particular 
like a machine, which, having been wound up, runs on by 
its own spontaneous action, until it has gone through its 
appointed course. Many men have thus continued speak- 
ing in the midst of an embarrassment of mind which ren- 
dered them almost unconscious of what they were saying, 
and incapable of giving an account of it afterward; while 
yet the unguided, self-moving intellect wrought so well, 
that the speech was not esteemed unwholesome or defec- 
tive by the hearers. The experience of this fact has 
doubtless helped many to believe that they spoke from in- 
spiration. It ought to teach all, that there is no sufficient 
cause for that excessive apprehension, which so often un- 
mans them, and which, though it may not stop their mouths, 
must deprive their address of all grace and beauty, of all 
ease and force. 

21 
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IX. 

We TtiAj introduce in this place another rale, the oboerv- 
anoe of which will aid in prerenting the iU consequences 
restdting from the accidental loss of self-possession. The 
role is, utter yourself reij slowly and deliberately, with 
earei\ll pauses. This is at all times a great aid to a dear 
and perspicuous statement It is essenlial to the speaker, 
who would keep the command oi himself and consequently 
of his hearers. 

One is very likely, when, in the course of speaking, he 
has stumbled on an unfortunate expression, or said what he 
would prefer not to say, or for a moment lost sight of the 
precise point at which he was aiming, to hurry on with 
increasing rapidity, as if to get as far as possible from his 
misfortune, or cause it to be forgotten in the crowd of new 
words. But instead of thus escaping the evil, he increases 
it ; he entangles himself more ; and augments the difficulty 
of recovering his route. The true mode of recovering him- 
self is by increased deliberation. He must pause, and give 
himself time to think ; — lU tamen deliberare, non hedtare, 
videatur. He need not be alarmed lest his hearers suspect 
the difficulty. Most of them are likely to attribute the 
slowness of his step to any cause rather than the true one. 
They take it for granted, that he says and does precisely as 
he intended and wished. They suppose that he is pausing 
to gather up his strength. It excites their attention. Hie 
change of manner is a relief to them. And the probability 
is, that the speaker not only recovers himself, but that the 
effi)rt to do it gives a spring to the action of his powers, 
which enables him to proceed afterward with greater en- 
ergy. 
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X. 



In regard to language, the best rule is, that no prepara* 
tion be made. There is no convenient and profitable me- 
dium between speaking from memory and from immediate 
sn^estion. To mix the two is no aid, but a great hin- 
drance, because it perplexes the mind between the very 
different operations of memory and invention. To prepare 
sentences, and parts of sentences, which are to be intro- 
duced here and there, and the intervals between them to be 
filled up in the delivery, is the surest of all ways to produce 
constraint It is like the embarrassment of framing verses 
to prescribed rhymes ; as vexatious, and as absurd. To be 
compelled to shape the course of remark so as to suit a 
sentence which is by and by to come, or to introduce cer- 
tain expressions which are waiting for their place, is a 
check to the natural current of tliought The inevitable 
consequence is constraint and labor, the loss of every thing 
like easy and flowing utterance, and perhaps that worst of 
confusion which results from a jumble of ill-sorted, dis- 
jointed periods. It is unavoidable that the subject should 
present itself in a little different form and complexion in 
speaking, from that which it took in meditation ; so that 
the sentences and modes of expression, which agreed very 
well with the train of remark as it came up in the study, 
may be wholly unsuited to that which it assumes in the 
pronunciation. 

The extanporaneous speaker should therefore trust him- 
self to the moment for all his language. This is the safe way 
for his comfort, and the only sure way to make all of a uni- 
form piece. The general rule is certain, though there may 
be some exceptions. It may be well, for example^ to consider 
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what synonymous terms may be employed in recurring to 
the chief topic, in order to avoid the too frequent reitera- 
tion of the same word. This will occasion no embarrass- 
ment He may also prepare texts of Scripture to be in- 
troduced in certain parts of the discourse. These, if per- 
fectly committed to memory, and he be not too anxious to 
make a place for them, will be no incumbrance. When a 
suitable juncture occurs, they vdU suggest themselves, just 
as a suitable epithet suggests itself. But if he be very 
solicitous about them, and continually on the watch for an 
opportunity to introduce them, he will be likely to confuse 
himself. And it is better to lose the choicest quotation, 
than suffer constraint and awkwardness from the effort to 
bring it in. Under the same restrictions he may make 
ready, pithy remarks, striking and laconic expressions, 
pointed sayings and aphorisms, the force of which depends 
on the precise form of the phrase. Let the same rule be 
observed in regard to such. If they suggest themselves 
(which they will do, if there be a proper place for them), 
let them be welcome. But never let him run the risk of 
spoiling a whole paragraph in trying to make a place for 
them. 

Many distinguished speakers are said to do more than 
this, — to write out with care and repeat from memory 
their more important and persuasive parts ; like the de bene 
esse's of Gurran, and the splendid passages of many others. 
This may undoubtedly be done to advantage by one who 
has the command of himself which practice gives, and has 
learned to pass from megiory to invention without tripping. 
It is a different case from that mixture of the two opera- 
tions, which is condemned above, and is in fact only an 
extended example of the exceptions made in the last para- 
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graph. With these exceptions, when he undertakes, bond 
Jlde, an extemporaneous address, he should make no pre- 
paration of language. Language is the last thing he should 
be anxious about If he have ideas, and be awake, it will 
come of itself, unbidden and unsought for. The best lan- 
guage flashes upon the speaker as unexpectedly as upon 
the hearer. It is the spontaneous gift of the mind, not the 
extorted boon of a special search. No man who has 
thoughts, and is interested in them, is at a loss for words — 
not the most uneducated man ; and the words he uses will 
be according to his education and general habits, not ac- 
cording to the labor of the moment. If he truly feel, and 
wish to communicate his feelings to those aroun i him, the 
last thing that will fail will be language ; the less he thinks 
of it and cares for it, the more copiously and richly will it 
flow from him ; and when he has forgotten every thing but 
his desire to give vent to his emotions and do good, then 
will the unconscious torrent pour, as it does at no other 
season. This entire surrender to the spirit which stirs 
within, is indeed the real secret of all eloquence. " True 
eloquence," says Milton, " I find to be none but the serious 
and hearty love of truth ; and that whose mind soever is 
fully possessed with a fervent desire to know good things, 
and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of 
them into others, — when such a man would speak, his 
words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about 
him at command, and in well ordered flies, as he would 
wish, fall aptly into their own places." Berum enim copia 
(says the great Boman teacher and example) verbonan co- 
piam gignit; et, si est honestas in rebus ipsis de quibus 
dicituTy exisiit ex rei naturd quidam splendor in verbis. 
Sit modo is, qui dicet aut scribet, institvius liberaliter edu- 

21* 
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catione doctrtndque puerili, et flagret studio^ et a naturd 
adjuvetur, et in universorum generum infinitis disceptation- 
ihus exercitattis ; omatissimos scriptores oratoresque ad 
cognoBcevidum imitandumque legerit ; — nee iUe hand scme^ 
quemadmodwn verba struat et tUumtnet, a magigtris Ms 
regutret, Ita facile in rerum ahundantid ad orationis or- 
namenta sine duce, naturd ipsd, si modo est exercitatcty lobe-' 
tur,* 

XL 

These remarks lead to another suggestion which deserves 
the student's consideration. He should select for this ex- 
ercise those subjects in which he feels an interest at the 
time, and in regard to which he desires to engage the inter- 
est of others. In order to the best success, extemporane- 
ous efibrts should be made in an excited state of mind, when 
the thoughts are burning and glowing, and long to find 
vent. There are some topics which do not admit of this 
excitement Such should be treated with the pen. When 
he would speak, he should choose topics on which his own 
mind is kindling with a feeling which he is earnest to com- 
municate ; and the higher the degree to which he has ele- 
vated his feelings, the more readily, happily, and power- 
fully will he pour forth whatever the occasion may de- 
mand. There is no style suited to the pulpit, which he will 
not more effectually command in this state of mind. He 
will reason more directly, pointedly, and convincingly ; he 
will describe more vividly from the living conceptions of 
the moment ; he will be more earnest in persuasion, more 
animated in declamation, more urgent in appeals, more ter- 
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rible in denunciation. 'Every thing will vanish from before 
him, but the subject of his attention, and upon this his pow- 
ers will be concentrated in keen and vigorous action. 

If a man would do his best, it must be upon subjects 
which are. at the moment interesting to him. We see it in 
conversation, where every one is eloquent upon his favorite 
topics. We see it in deliberative assemblies ; where it is 
those grand questions, which excite an intense interest, and 
absorb and agitate the mind, that cajl forth those bursts of 
eloquence by which men are remembered as powerful ora- 
tors, and that give a voice to men who can speak on no other 
occasions. Cicero tells us of himself, that the instances in 
which he ivas most successful, were those in which he most 
entirely abandoned himself to the impulses of feeling. 
Every speaker's experience will bear testimony to the same 
thing; and thus the saying of Goldsmith proves true, 
that ^ to feel one's subject thoroughly, and to speak without 
fear, are the only rules of eloquence.** Let him who 
would preach successfully, remember this. In the choice 
of subjects for extemporaneous efforts, let him have regard 
to it, and never encumber himself nor distress his hearers, 
with the attempt to interest them in a subject, which excites 
at the moment only a feeble interest in his own mind. 

This rule excludes many topics, which it is necessary to 
introduce into the pulpit, subjects in themselves interesting 
and important, but which few men can be trusted to treat 
in unpremeditated language ; because they require an ex- 
actness of definition, and nice discrimination of phrase, 
which may be better commanded in the cool leisure of writ- 
ing, than in the prompt and declamatory style of the 
speaker. The rule also forbids the attempt to speak, when 
ill health, or lowness of spirits, or any accidental cause, 
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renders him incapable of that exdtement which is roqui- 
site to success. It requires of him to watch over the 
state of his body — the partial derangement of whose func- 
tions so often confuses the mind -^- that, bj preserving a 
vigorous and animtitecl condition of the corporeal system, 
he may secure vigor and vivacity of mind. It requires of 
him, finally, whenever he is about entering upon the work, 
to use eyery means, by careful meditation, by calling up 
the strong motives of his office, by realizing the nature and 
^ponsibility of his undertaking, and by earnestly invok- 
ing the blessing of God — to attain that frame of devout 
engagedness, which will dispose him to speak zealously 
and fearlessly. One who has been particularly successful 
in extemporaneous efforts, once said to me, ^ My only rules 
are, to study my subject thoroughly, and seek for feeling on 
my knees.*' 

XIL 

Another important item in the discipline to be passed 
through, consists in attaining the habit of self-command. 
I have already adverted to this point, and noticed the 
power which the mind possesses of carrying on tlie preme- 
ditated operation, even while the speaker is considerably 
embarrassed. This is, however, only a reason for not 
being too much distressed by the feeling when only occa- 
sional ; it does not imply that it is no evil. It is a most 
serious evil ; of little comparative moment, it may be, when 
only occasional and transitory, but highly injurious if habi- 
. tual. It renders the speaker unhappy, and his address 
ineffective. If perfectly at ease, he would have every thing 
at command, and be able to pour out his thoughts in lucid 
order, and with every desirable variety of manner and 
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expression. But when thrown from his self-possession, 
he can do nothing better than mechanically string together 
words, while there is no soul in them, because his mental 
powers are spell-bound and imbecile. He stammers, hesi- 
tates, and stumbles ; or, at best, talks on without object or 
aim, as mechanically and unconsciously as an automaton. 
He has learned little effectually, till he has learned to be 
collected. 

This therefore must be a leading object of attention. It 
will not be attained by men of delicacy and sensibility, 
except by long and trying practice. It will be the result 
of much rough experience, and many mortifying ^dlures. 
And after all, occasions may occur, when the most expe- 
rienced will be put off their guard. Still, however, much 
may be done by the control which a vigorous mind has 
over itself, by resolute and persevering determination, by 
refusing to shrink or give way, and by preferring always 
the mortification of ill success to the increased weakness 
which would grow out of retreating. 

There are many ^ considerations besides, which, if kept 
before the mind, would operate not a little to strengthen its 
confidence in itself. Let the speaker be sensible that, if 
self-possessed, he is not likely to fail; that after faithful 
study and preparation, there is nothing to stand in his way, 
but his own want of self-command. Let him heat his 
mind with his. subject, endeavor to feel nothing, and care for 
nothing, but that Let him consider, that his audience 
takes for granted that he says nothing but what he de- 
signed, and does not notice those slight errors which annoy 
and mortify him ; that in truth such errors are of no mo- 
ment ; that he is not speaking for reputation and display, 
nor for the gratification of others by the exhibition of a 
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rhetorical model, or for the satisfaction of a cultivated taste; 
but that he is a teacher of virtue, a messenger of Jesua 
Christ, a speaker in the name of God ; whose chosen ob* 
ject it is to lead men above all secondary considerations 
and worldly attainments, and to create in them a fixed and 
lasting interest in spiritual and reHgioua concerns; — that 
he himself, therefore, ought to r^ard other things as of 
comparatively little consequence while he executes this high 
function ; that the true way to effect the object of his min- 
istry, is, to be filled with that object, and to be conscious of 
no other desire but to promote it. Let him, in a word, be 
zealous! to do good, to promote religion, to save souls, and 
little anxious to make what might be called a fine ser- 
mon ; let him learn to sink every thing in his subject and 
tlie purpose it should accomplish — ambitious rather to do 
good, than to do well ; — and he will be in a great measure 
secure from the loss of self-<x>mmand and its attendant dis- 
tress. Not always — for this feeble vessel of the mind 
seems to be sometimes tost to and fro, as it were, upon the 
waves of circumstances, unmanageable by the helm and 
disobedient to the wind. Sometimes God seems designedly 
to show us our weakness, by taking from us the control of 
our powers, and causing us to be drifted along whither we 
would not But under all ordinary occurrences, habitual 
piety and ministerial zeal will be an ample security. From 
the abundance of the heart the mouth will speak. The 
most diffident man in the society of men is known to con-^ 
verse freely and fearlessly, when his heart is lull, and his 
passions engaged ; and no man is at a loss for words, or 
confounded by another's presence, who thinks neither of 
the language, nor the company, but only of the matter 
which fills him. Ijet the preacher omsider this» and be 
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p^fsttaded of it> •— and it will do much to relidve him from 
the distress which attends the loss of self-possession, which 
distik in sweat ftom his forehead, and distorts every iea- 
tore with agonj. It will do much to destroy that incubus, 
whidi sits upon ererj faculty of the soul, and palsies every 
power, and fastens down the helpless sufferer to the very 
evil from which he strives to flee. 

After all, therefore, which can be said, the great essen- 
tial requidte to effective preaching in this method (or 
indeed in any method) is a devoted heart* A strong reli- 
gious sentiment, leading to a fervent zeal for the good of 
other men, is better than all rules of art ; it will give him 
courage, which no science or practice could impart, and 
<^n his lips boldly, when the fear of man would keep 
them closed. Art may fail him, and all bis treasures of 
knowledge desert him ; but if his heart be warm with love, 
he will ^ speak right on," aiming at the heart, and reaching 
the heart, and satisfied to accomplish the great purpose, 
whether he be thought to do it tastefully or not. 

This is the true spirit of his office, to be cherished and 
cultivated above all things eke, and capable of rendering 
all its labors comparatively easy. It reminds him that his 
purpose is not to make profound discussions of theological 
doctrines, or disquisitions on moral and metaphysical sci- 
ence ; but to present such views of the great and acknow- 
ledged truths of revelation, with such applications of th^n 
to the understanding and ccmsdence, as may affect and 
reform his hearers. Now it is not study only, in divinity 
or in rhetoric, which wiU enable him to do this. He may 
reason ingeniously, yet not convincingly ; he may declaim 
eloquently, yet not persuasively. There is an immense, 
though indescribable difference between the same arga- 
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ments and troths, as presented by him who earnestly feels 
and desires to persuade, and by him who designs only a 
display of intellectual strength, or an exercise of rhetorical 
skill. In the latter case, the declamation may be splendid, 
bat it win be cold and without expression ; lulling the ear, 
and diverting the fancy, but leaving the feelings untouched. 
In the other, there is an air of reaUty and sincerity, which 
words cannot describe but which the heart feels, that finds 
its way to the recesses of the soul, and overcomes by a 
powerful sympathy. This is a difference which all can 
perceive and aU can account for. The truths of religion 
are not matters of philosophical speculation, but of expe- 
rience. The heart and all the spiritual man, and all the 
interests and feelings of the immortal being, have an inti- 
mate concern in them. It is perceived at once whether 
they are stated by one who has felt them himself, is per- 
sonally acquainted with their power, is subject to their 
influence, and speaks from actual experience ; or whether 
they come from one who knows them only in speculation, 
has gathered them from books, and thought them out by 
his own reason, but without any sense of their spiritual 
operation. 

But who does not know how much easier it is to declare 
what has come to our knowledge from our own experience, 
than what we have gathered coldly at second hand from 
that of others ; — how much easier it is to describe feel- 
ings we have ourselves had, and pleasures we have our- 
selves enjoyed, than to fashion a description of what others 
have told us ; — how much more freely and convincingly 
we can speak of happiness we have known, than of that to 
which we are strangers ? We see, then, how much is lost 
to the speaker by coldness or ignorance in the exercises of 
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personal religion. How can be effectually represent the 
jojs of a religious mind, who has never known what it is 
to feel them ? How can he effectually aid the contrite, 
the desponding, the distrustful, the tempted, who h^ neyer 
himself passed through the same fears and sorrows ? Or 
how can he paint, in the warm colors of truth, religious 
exercises and spiritual desires, who js personally a stranger 
to them ? Alas, he cannot at all come in contact with those 
souls, which stand most in need of his sympathy and aid. 
But if he have cherished in himself, fondly and habitually, 
the afiections he would excite in others, if he have com- 
batted temptation, and practised self-denial, and be(en instant 
in prayer, and tasted the joy and peace of a tried faith 
and hope ; — then he may communicate directly with the 
hearts of his fellow men, and win them over to that which 
he 80 feelingly describes. If his spirit be always warm 
and stirring with these pure and kind emotions, and anx- 
ious to impart the means of his own felicity to others — 
how easily and freely will he pour himself forth ! and how 
iittle will he think of the embarrassments of the presence 
of mortal man, while he is conscious only of laboring for 
the gloiy of the ever present God I 

This then is the one thing essential to be attained and 
cherished by the Christian preacher. WKh. this he must 
begin,' and with this he must go on to the end. Then he 
never can greatly fail; for he will feel hi9- subject 

THOBOUGHLT, AND SPEAK WITHOUT FEAB. 
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Compass, or extent, of a subject, 41 . 

Complimenting an audience, 91. 

Conclusion of a sermon, 82, 103 ; 
to be carefully prepared, 104, 
236 ; sometimes unnecessary ,82. 

Conscience to be addressed, 107. 

Consulting one's genius and judg- 
ment, 16, 26, 57, 58. 

Constitaent parts of a sermon, 71. 

Continued attention to a semiMi, 
102. 

Contrasted rieira of a subject, 48. 

Conecting of style, 157. 

Conperin, 205. 

Curran, 244. 

Davies, President, 114, 147. 

Deductions, legitimate, 104 ; per- 
tinent, 104. 

Defective articulation, instance of, 
163. 

Defence of a tenet, 64. 

Delivery, 159 ; importance of, 161 ; 
qualities of, 162. 

Demosthenes, 26, 133, 157, 224, 
228. 

D^aham, 148. 

Design of preaching, 121, 130, 159. 

Devoted heart, 248, 251. 

Devout habits, 250. 

DifFoseness, 143. 

Dignity in sermons, 130. 

Dinouart, 210, 213, 217. 

Directions in regard to texts, 27. 

Directness of expression, 138, 202. 

Discrimination in sermons, 127. 



Display of learning, 28, 92. 

Disposition, 18. 

Distinction between a text and a 
subject, 40. 

Diversity in the manner of stating 
a subject, 57. 

Divine providence, 126. 

Divisions, rules for, 75, 76 ; wheth- 
er to be stated, 93. 

Doddridge, Dr., 94, 114. 

Earnestness in sermons, 104, 128 ; 
in delivery, 162. 

Easy flow of words, 208. 

Edinburgh Review, 140, 214. 

Edwards, President, 52, 105, 131, 
147, 165. 

Elegance of style, 148. 

!Elocation, 18. 

" Works on, 164. 

Eloquence, false judgment of, 
160. 

Emmons, Dr., 52, 105 ; on inler- 
ences, 104. 

Encyclopsedia Britannica, 17, 15i« 

Eneiigy m style, 135, 141. 

Essay-style, 145. 

Ethical subjects, 124; objeelkms 
against, 124. 

Exhausting of a subject., 75. 

Exhibition of a subject, 48, 65. 

Explanation, 62. 

Exposition, 22, 24, 28, 70, 91; 
present tendency to avoid, 92. 

Expository prcadiing, 22, 120; 
subjects, 239. 

Extemporaneous preadung, 170; 
advantages of, 172, 187 ; disad- 
vantages of, 173, 212; requi- 
sites to, 174; rules for, 230; 
cautions respecting, 175 ; speak- 
in? easier at the bar than in the 
pulpit, 189. 

Extended comparisons not adapts 
ed to oratory, 142. ' 

Extent of treatment, 79. 

Extremes in reference to texts, 25. 

Facility of memory, 167. 
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Familiarity with the manoscrqit 
in preaching, 166. 

Feelings to be addressed, 106. 

Fenelon, Dialogues concerning El- 
oquence, 176, 185; on divisions 
in sermons, 93 ; on extempora- 
neous preaching, 176. 

Fluencj of language, 200, 221. 

FonteneUe, 136. 

Foster, John, on perspicuity, 136 ; 
on affectation in writing, 152; 
on the religions dialect, 156. 

Fox, 141, 175,191. 

Fuller, Andrew, 45, 67. 

Garrick's advice on preaching, 162. 
General directions on style, 156 ; 

idea of a text, 21 *, information, 

69 ; subjects, 42, 46. 
Gerard, 213. 
German Selections, 169. 
Goldsmith, 247. 

Grandeur of expression in texts,29. 
Gregory's Memoir of Bobert Hall, 

167, 178. 
Gresley^s Treatise <m Preaching, 

10, 18, 147. 
Griffin, Dr., 60, 96, 133, 147. 

Habit of writing essential, 173, 212. 

Hall, Robert, 102, 115; on divis- 
ions in sermons, 94 ; his embar- 
rassment in delivering a dis- 
course from memory, 167 ; first 
attempts at preaching, 178 ; 
power of memory, 171, 172. 

Handel, 205. 

Hare's Sermons, 117, 144.^ - 

Henry, Patrick, 190. 

Herder, 23, 147, 149. 

Historical notice of texts, 20. 

Homer, 26, 90. 

Homilies of the Christian Fathers, 
21. 

Horace, 14, 85, 90, 135, 142. 

Hortensius, 170. 

Howe, John, 51, 133. 

Hume, 213, 223. 

Humploey, Dr., 127. 

22* 



Illustrations needed, 62, 63, 65. 

Imitation, 157. 

Indefinite texts, 29. 

Indifference in regaid to texts, SS. 

Inequality in mental activity^ 203^ 
250, 

Inflection, 163. 

Interrogative mode of statemoit, 
54. 

Introduction of a sermcm, 70, 87 -, 
design of, 87 ; qualities of^ 88 ^ 
length of, 91 ; not indispensa- 
ble, 71. 

Invention, 18, 116. 

Jay, William, 102, 118. 

Jewish synagogue-worship, SO. 

Johnson s, Dr., habit in writing, 
172; uniform carefitkiess of ex- 
pression, 174. 

Judicious selection of texts, 87. 

Judiciousness as to the purpose 
of a sermon, 66. 

Justin Martyr, 21. 

Kecble, 205. 
Kelway, 205. 

Erummaehei's Elijah ike TSsh- 
bite, 118. 

Lady of the Lake, 205. 

Latitude in the choice of texts, 28, 

35. 
Leighton, Archbishop, 120. 
Limited subjects, 41 ; objectioiis 

against, 45. 
Logical ^ropositiona, 62; adTini< 

tages of, 52. 

Mardiand, 205. 

Marezoll, J. G. 154. 

Mason, Dr., 113, 118. 

Mason's Student and Pastor, 213. 

Massillon, 97, 102. 

Materials for sermons, sources of, 

68 ; selection from, 73. 
Memoriter preaching, 167. 
Metaphor, adapted to oratory, 142. 
Methodizing of thoughts, 207. 
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Middldton's Life of Cioero, 194. 
Milton, 245. 
Models of style, 166. 
Modulation, 164. 
Moore, 147. 
Motto texts, 36. 

Ntttoral talent for extemporaneous 
preaching, 2520. 

Negative considerations, 54. 

New thoughts occurring in preach- 
ing, 166, 202. 

Newton, 221. 

Numerical words, 101. 

Objections in a sermon, 80, 99. 

Obligation to cultivate good de- 
livery, 161. 

Obscure passages for texts, 23, 27. 

Opinions of authors on extempo- 
raneous preaching, 213. 

Order of arrangement, 77. 

Paradise Lost, 192. 

Pastoral character of preaching, 
127. 

Payson, Dr., 133. 

Peculiarities of the Christian reli- 
ligion, 122. 

Perfection of speaking, 166. 

Pericles, 223. 

Personal religion, 69, 253. 

Perspicuity, 135, 150. 

Persuasion, 66 ; theory of, 129. 

Persuasiveness in sermons, 129. 

Philosophy among the ancients, 1 7. 

Piety necessary to a preacher, 7. 

Pilgrim's Progress, 141. 

Pitt, 190. 

Plan, importance of a good, 85. 

Poetical fancy, 65. 

Pope, 231. 

Porter, Dr., on choice of a sub- 
ject, 41 ; on useful preaching, 
44 ; his Analysis of Khetorical 
Delivery, 164. 

Position en weaker arguments, 77. 

Preacher, an ambassador of Christ, 
22, 250. 



Preaching, importance of, 161 ; 
various modes of, 164. 

Precise point in a statement to be 
treated, 49, 51. 

Preparation for emergencies, 201; 
for the pulpit, 252. 

Pronunciation, 18. 

Proportion in the parts of a treat- 
ment, 100 : between written and 
unwritten sermons, 180. 

Propositions, forms of, 52; not 
always to be stated, 54 ; quali- 
ties of, 56. 

Purposes of texts, 23. 

Quaint texts, 27. 

Quinctilian, on perspicuity, 136; 

on die style of orations, 147 ; 

on elegance, 149; on thinking 

out a subject, 170. 

Rees' Cyclopedia, 198, 205. 

Relation between a text and the 
sermon, 22 ; between a text and 
the subject, 31, 32. 

Relative importance of arguments, 
77. 

Reliance on one's own powers, 16, 
157. 

Religious dialect, 156 ; experience, 
69, 126. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 10, 59. 

Rhetoric, ancient view of, 13; 
modem view, 14; Aristotle's 
art of, 14; divisions of, among 
the ancients, 18; etymology 
of, / 14 ; relation of, to other 
studies, 16; Sacred, utility o( 
15; objection against, 15. 

Rhetorical propositions, 52; ad- 
vantages of, 53. 

Richmond, Legh, 177, 178. 

Rockingham Memorial, 205. 

Roman rhetoricians and orators, 
192. 

Romifly, Sir S., 20.8. 

Roscommon, 205. 

Russell's Pulpit Elocution, 164. 

Amencan £locntion]8t,164. 
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RtiSMll and Mnrdoch's Ortho- 
phonj, 164. 

Sacredness of Sermons, 24, 26. 

Saxon-E^lish words, 140. 

Schott's ^nrindples of Bhetoric, 
155. 

Scientific phraseology, 139. 

Scotland, 40, 198. 

Scott, Thomas, 177, 202, 209. 

Scripture proofs, where intro- 
daced, 79. 

Secular oratory, 105, 159. 

Self-possession, 175, 240, 248. 

Sermons, evangelical, 121 ; in- 
structiye, 122; discriminating, 
127 ; earnest and affectionate, 
128 ; carefully thought out, 170. 

Sheridan, 147, 178. 

Showy epithets, 142. 

Similar ideas grouped together, 80. 

Simplicity in propositions, 57 ; in 
arrangement, 74; in sermons, 
154. 

Social worship, 235. 

Sonorous periods, 142. 

South, Dr., 81, 153. 

Special terms, 142. 

Spirit of the ministry, 251. 

Stanley, 205. 

Statement of divisions, 93. 

Stewart, Dusald, 85. 

Stonehouse, Dr., 162. 

Style, importance of, 132: as af- 
fecting delivery, 133 ; or books 
and of public address, 146, 153, 
175, 194; qualities of, in ser- 
mons, 135. 

Subject-sermons, 18. 

Sul:gects suggested by texts, 39 ; 
to be always indicated, 56. 

Subordinate matter in a proposi- 
tion, 49. 

Suggesting of objections against 
errors, 82. 



Suggestive style, 142. 
Suidas, 223. 
Sunday school, 235. 
Superficial thoughts, 208. 

Tadtns, 193, 224. 
Taylor, Jeremy, 80, 142. 
Temptations to indolence, 173, 

218. 
Terror, 106. 
Text, tiie seed of the sermon, 23, 

38 ; suggested by a subject, 39, 

40 ; containing a metaphor, 58. 
Text-sermons, 18, 109. 
Theological subjects, 124. 
Theremin, 97. 
Tholuck, 148, 169. 
Thucydides, 133. 
Tillotson, 94. 
Time devoted to preparation for 

the pulpit, 18Q, 207. 
Titles to sermons, 45. 
Topical sermons, 18. 
Transitions, 100. 
Treatment of a subject, 98. 
Tytler's life of Lord Karnes, 136. 

Unity in sermons, 48. 
University education, 192. 
Unreasonable subjection to rules, 

26. 
Useful preaching, 44. 

Variety in the subject of sermons, 
24 ; in style, 143 ; in the mode 
of preaching, 180. 

Verbosity, 142, 152. 

Versatility, 116. 

Vivacity, 150. 

Waverley, 205. 

Whately's Elements of Bhetorie, 

14, 64, 138, 161. 
Witherspoon, Dr., 100. 
Woigan, 205. 
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Ths attention of the public is inyited to an examination of the merits of the works 
described in this Catalogue, embracing yaluable eontribudons to General Literature 
Science, and Theology. 

Besides their own Publications, they have a general assortment of Books, in the 
various departments of Literature, and can supply every thing in their line of business 
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PSIVCIFLES OF Z05L06T; Touching the Stmcture, Develop, 
mentf Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Races op Animals, 
living and extinct, with numerous illustrations. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Part I., Comparative PHYSioiiOGY. By Louis Aoassiz 
and Augustus A. Gould. 

ExtraeU /rwn lAe Pr^faee. 

* The design of thii work is to furnish an epitome of the leading principles of the science 
of Zoology, as deduced from the present state of knowledge, so illustrated as to be intelligible 
to the beginning student No similar treatise now exists in this country, and indeed, some 
of the topics have not been touched upon in the language, unless in a strictly technical 
Ibrm, and in scattered articles." 

" Being designed for American students, the illustrations have been drawn, as fkr as pos- 
•ible, trout American objects. * * * Popular names have been employed as far as possible, 
and to the scientific names an English termination has generally been given. The nrst part 
is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the basis of Classification ; the second, to System- 
atic Zo&logy, in which the principles of Classification will be applied, and the principal 
groups of animals briefly characterized.** 

MODEBV FBEVCH LITEBATTJBE; By L. Ratuond De V^ri- 
couR, formerly lecturer in the Royal Athenaeum of Paris, member of the 
Institute of France, &c. American edition, brought boWn to the present 
day, and revised with notes by William S. Chase. With a fine portrait 
of Lamartine. 

*«* This Treatise has received the Idghest praise as a oomprehensire and thorough survey 
of the various departments of Modem French Literature. It contains biographical and 
critical notes of all the prominent names in Philosophy, Criticism, History, Romance, 
Foetiy, and the Drama; and presents a full and imiMurtial consideration of the Political 
Tendencies of France, as they may be traced in the writings of authors equally conspicu- 
ous as Scholars and as Statesmen. Mr. Cliase, who has been the Parisian correspondent of 
•even] leading periodicals of this country, is well qualified, firom a prolonged residence in 
France, his fkmiliarity with its Literature, and by a personal acquaintance with many of 
these authors, to introduce the work of De Vfoieour to the American public 

** This is the only complete treatise of the kind on this subject, either in French or Eng- 
Bsh, and has received the highest coramendaUon. Mr. Chase is well qualified to introduce 
the work to the public The book cannot fail to be both useful and popular." — New Yurk 
Evening Pott. 

** Literature and Politics are more closely allied than many are aware of. It Is partleu- 
Urly so in France ; and the work announced by this learned French writer will, doubtlesi^ 
be eagoiy sought after."— The Symbol, Boston. 

** Mr. Chase is entirely eompeteot for the task he has undertaken in the present instance 
ms introduction and notes have doubtless added much to the value of the woikfespeeially 
to the American reader.**— Evening OazetUt Bofton, 
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TEB BLBXEHTS OF XOBAL SCIBHCE. Bj FsiUicu 
Watland, D.D. President of Brown T^n'verpi^y, wid Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. Thirty-sixth Thonsacd. ITuno cU'th. Price $1.26. 

%* This work has heen txienAvelj and fkrorablr reviewed and adopted as a class-book 
In most of the eollegiate, theological, and aeademkcal iastitntfons of the coontiy. 

JVvn JSsv. jnUntr FiAy Prtmdeni t^ t/tt Wuieftm Univ^nU^ 

* I hftTC examined It withjreat satlsfiictloa and Interest The work was greatif needed* 
and Is well executed. Dr. Wajland deserves the gntcftal aeknowledpnents and liberal 
pataonaga of the pablic I need say nothing fhrther to express ny high estimate of tha 
work, than that we shall Immediatelj adopt It as a text-book In our unlyarsitf.** 

From Mm, Jamn JEmt, laM dumeeOar ^ Jfe«r York, 

* The woA has been read by me attentiTelj and thorou^j, and I think rvj hi^ilj of 
It The author himself Is one of the most estimable of men, and I do not know of «ny 
ittikal treatise^ in whleh our duties to Ood and toonr feUow-men are laid down with wort 
ytedslon, simplicl^, clearness, energy, and truth." 

** The work of Dr. Wayland has arisen nadnally ftom the neoeaslty^ of eotreetiBf Am 
Mse principles and fUlaelous reasonings of Faley. It is a radical mi^ake, in tt&e edq<*a« 
don of youth, to permit any book to be used by students as a text-book, which eontaina 
■mmeous dSetaines, especiiulr when these are fundamental, and tend to vitli^ the whoto 
system of morals. We have been greatlr pleased with the method whiclL President War^ 
knd has adopted ; he goes back to the amplest and most Aindamental piinciptes ; and, in 
the statement of his views, he unites perspicuity with conciseness and preeision. In all 
the author's leading fhndamental principles we entirely ooncnr." — Bibiieai BetpotUorg, 

** This Is a new work on morals, for academic use, and we welcome It with much satis* 
Ihetion. It is the result of several years* reflection and experience in teadUng, on the part 
•fits Justly distinguished author i and if it is not perfectly what we could wish, yet, in tiie 
most important respects, it supplies a want which has been extensively felt It is, we 
think, substantially sound in its fundamental principles i and being comprehensive and 
^ementary In Its plan, and adapted to the purposes of Instruction, it will be gladly adopted 
by those who have for a long time been dissatmed with the existing works of Paley.** 

Tht JUteranf m»a Thtoioffieal Mariam, 

XOBAL 8CIEHCB» ABBIDGED, by the Author, and adapted 
to the use of Schools and Academies. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 18mo. 
half morooco. Price 50 cents. 

%• The attention of Teachers and School Committees, and all Intnested la the moral 
tfalning of youth is invited to this valuaUe work. It has received the unquaUfled 
i^piobation of aU who have examined It \ and It is believed to be admirably adapted to 
axert a wholesome influence on the minds of the young, and lead to the formation of cor- 
net metal principles. 

** Dr. Wi^land has published 'an abridgment of bis work, for the use of schools. Ot 
fhls step we can hardly speak too hl^r. It Is more than time that the study of moral 
fhHosophy should be introduced Into ail our Institutions of education. We an happy to 
see the wa^ so auspAelonsly opened for such an Introduction. It has been not merely 
•bridged, but also rs-isritteii. We cannot but regard the labor as well bestowed." — JkTortA 
Jbnsf^otm JKev<eis. 

« We speak that we do know, when we express our high estimate of Dr. Wayland^ 
drflifrf in teachliM| Moral Philosophy, whether mratty or by the book. Having listened to 
hJs Instructions, in thli Interesting department, we can attest how hrfty are tiie prlnelplea, 
how exact and severe the argumentation, how appropriate and strong the lUustmaoBS 
wUoh ehancterixe hli system and enforce It on the mind." — TAs ChriMtiim WltHtut, 

«The work of whtoh this rolume ts an abridgment, Is wall known as one of the best and 
■ost eomplete works on Moral Philosophy extant The author is well known as one uf 
ttio most profound sdiolars of the age. That the study of Moral Seieace, a science wUch 
isachtii ffoochiess, should be a branch of education, not only bi our colleges, but bi our 
Mbools and academies, we believe will not be denied. Tlie abridgment of this work 
seems to us admirably calculated for tiie purpose, and we hope It will be extenalTely 
•ppUed to the purpoees fbr which It Is Intended.** — Tht JTsreantOe JommmL 

** Wo haU the abridgment as admirably adapted to supply tiie deflden^ which has km« 
boas felt In common school education, — the study of moral obligation. Let the chlla 
'^T*7 be taught the relations It sustains to man and to Its Maker, me first acquainting It 
yn^ the duties owed to sodety, the second with the duties owed to Ood, and wbo eaa 
metall how many a sad and disastrous overthrow of ehaiaetar will be prevented, aad ham 
•kislid sad puit wUl ba thoswise of Ints gri^ and ▼litmy'*— Jftwniay CtassMs. 
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ELEMENTS OE POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Francis 

Wayland, D.D., Presideut of Brown University. Fifteenth Thousand. 
12mo. cloth. Price $1.25 

** His object has hem to write a book, which nnj one who chooses maj understand. H« 
has, therefore, labored to express the general principles in the plain eat manner possible^ 
and to illustrate them by cases with which every person is familiar. It has been to tht 
author a source of regret, that the course of discussion in the following paees, has, un» 
Toidi^ly, led him over ground which has fi«quently been Uie arena of pofltical eontro* 
Ten/. In all such cases, he has endeavored to state what seemed to him to be trutl^ 
without fear, ftivor, or affection. Be is conscious to himself of no bias towards anr party 
whatever, and he thinks that he who will read the whole work, will be convinced that h« 
liaa baen influenced by non:** — Extract from the Fr^tMce. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, ABBIDGEB, by the Author, an^. 
adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. Seventh Thousand. 
18mo. half morocco. Price 60 cents. 

%*The snecett which has attended the abridgment of **The Elements of Moral 

Bcienoe " has Induced the author to prepare an abridgment of this work. In this ease, 

as in the other, the work has been wholly re-writteu, and an attempt has been autde to 

adiqit It to the attainments of youth. 

** The original work of the author, on Political Economy, has already been noticed oa 
our pages ; and the present abridgment stands in no need of a recommendation fkom us. 
We may fte permitted, however, to say. that both the rising and risen generations arc 
deeply indebted to Dr. Wayland, for the skill and power he has pat forth to bring a hislilT 
Important subject distinctly before them, within such narrow limits. Thouch ' abriagMl 
Ibr the use of academies,* it deserves to be introduced into every private flunfly, and to be 
studied by eveiy man who has an Interest in. the wealth and prosperity of his country. It 
Is a subject little understood, even practically, by thousands, and still less understood 
theoretically. It is to be hoped, this will form a class-book, and be faithfully studied in 
our academies ; and that it will find its war into every fiunily library ; not th«re to be 
•hut up unread, but to afford rich material for thought and discussion in the family 
eirele. It is fitted to enlarge the mind, to purify the judgment, to correct erroneous 
popular impressions, and assist every man in forming opinions of pubUe measuxes, 
wmeh will ahide the test of time and experience.** — Barton Mecorder. 

** An abridgment of this clear, eommon sense work, designed fbr the use of acadendea 
is just pubUshed. We rejoice to see such treatises spreading among the people; and wa 
urge all who would be intelligont fteemen, to read them." — Jfew York Tranacript. 

**We can say, with sal^ety, that the topics are well selected and arranged; that Hie 
author's name is a guarantee for more than usual excellence. We wish it an extendva 
eircnlatton.*' — Ifew York Obterver. 

** It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the soundest i^vtem of xepnblieaa 
political economy dT any treatise extant." —Dof/y AdvoaUe, 

THOU GET Son the present Collegiate System in the United States. 
By F&AKCis WatIaAIO), D.D. Price 60 cents. 

** These Thoughts come firom a source entitled to a very respectfU attention i and a« tho 
•ntkor goes over the idiole ground of collegiate education, critieising freely all the arrane*. 
mcnts in every department and in all their bearings, the book is very full of matter. We 
hope It will prove the beginning of a thorough diseussion." 

FALET'S VATUBAL THEOLOGY. Hlustrated by forty nlates, 
and Selections flx>m the notes of Dr. Paxton, with additional r^otes, 
original and selected, for this edition ; with a vocabulMy of Scientifio 
Terms. £dited by JouK Ware, M.D. 12mo. sheep. Price $1.26. 

<* TIm work before us is one which deserves rather to be studied than merehr read. 
Indeed, without diligent attention and study, neither the excellences of it can be Ailly di** 
eovered, nor its advantages realized. It is, therefore, gratifying to And it introduced, as • 
text-book, into the colleges and literary institutions of our country. The edition before ne 
Is superior to any we have seen, and, we believe, superior to any that has yet been pu^ 
llshed." — Spirit of the PilgrimM, 

** l^rhaps no one of our author*s works gives greater satliftiction to all classes of readon, 
fhe young and the old, the ignorant and the enliehtened. Indeed, we recollect no book in 
whioh the aivuments for the existence and attributes of the Supreme Being, to be dxawn 
from his w«MnE0 are exhibited in a manner more attcaettye and mote convincing* 

ChrittUmxxamSmr* 
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THE TOTJITG LADIES' CLASS BOOK. A Selection of 
Lessons for Reading in Prose and Verse. By E. Bailey, A.M.. 
late Principal of the Young Ladies' High Scliool, Boston. Stereotyped 
Edition. 12mo. sheep. Price 83>i cents. 

From the Principala of the Public Schools far Female8f Boston. 

** Oentlbmbx : — We have examined tlie Young I^adieB' Class Book with interest and 
pleasure ; with interest, because we have felt the want of a Reading Book expressly de- 
signed for the use of females ; and with pleasure, because we have found It well adapted 
to supply the deflciency. In the selections for a Reader designed for boys, the eloquence 
of the bar, the pulpit, and the forum may be laid under heavy contribution i but such 
■elections^ we conceive, are out of place in a book designed fbr fbmales. We hare been 

? leased, therefore, to observe, that in the Young Ladies^ Class Book such pieces are rarew 
'he hi^-toned morality, the flreedom from sectarianism, the taste, richness, and od^pto- 
tton of the selections, added to the neatness of its external appearance, most commend it to 
all} wldle the practical teacher will not fail to observe that diversity of style, together with 
thoM pecuUarixnnte, the want of which, few, who have not felt, know how to supply. 

Respectfully yours, Baknum Field, Abkahax ANDSBira, 

B. O. Fabk:bb, Chablbs Fox " 

From the Principal cf the Mount Vernon School^ Sottan. 

" I hare examined with much interest the Young Ladles' Class Book, by Mr. Batlejf 
and have been very highly pleased with its contents. It is ray intention to introduce it 
Into my own school ; as I regitrd it as not only remarkably well fitted to answer its particu- 
lar object as a book of exercises in the art of elocution, but as calculated to have an influ- 
ence upon the character and conduct, which will be in every respect fitvorabie. 

Jacob Abbott.** 

** We were never so struck with the importance of having reading books for female 
■ohoob, adapted particularly to that express purpose, as while looking over the pages of 
this selection. The eminent success of the compiler in teaching this oranch, to which we 
ean personally bear testimony, is sufficient evidence of the character of the work, consid- 
ered as a selection of lessons in elocution i they are, in general, admirably adapted to 
cultivate the amiable and gentle traits of the female character, as well as to elevate and 
Improve the mind." — Jnnala of Education. 

** The reading books prepared for academic use, are often unsuitable for females. We 
■are glad, therefiTre, to perceive that an attempt has been made to supply the deficiency; and 
we believe that the task has been faithfully and successfully accomplished. The selections 
■re Judicious and chaste ; and so far as they have any moral bearing, appear to be unex- 
ceptionable." — Education Reporter. 

BOMAK ANTIQUITIES AND ANCIENT KYTH0L06Y. 

fiy C. K. DiLLAWAY, A.M., late Principal in the Boston Latin SchooL 
With Engravings. Eighth Ed., improved. 12mo. half mor. Price 67 cts* 

From E. Baitejf, Principal qfthe Young Ladies' High School^ Boston. 

** Having used Dillavoay's Roman Antiquities and Ancient Mythology in my school ft>r 
■everal years, I commend it to teachers with great confidence, as a valuable text-book on 
Chose interesting branches of education. £. Bailbt.' 

** The want of a cheap volume, embracing a succinct account of ancient customs, 
together with a view of classical mythology, has long been ftlt To the student of a lan- 

{[uage, some knowledge of the manners, habits, and reli^^ous feelings of the people whose 
onguage is studied is indispensably requisite. This knowledse is seldom to be obtained 
without tedious research or laborious Investigation. Mr. Dillaway's ,book seems to have 
be«n prepared with special reference to the wants of those who are just entering upon a 
classical career ; and we deem it but a simple act of justice to say, that it supplies the 
want, which, as we have befbre said, has Ions been felt In B small duodecimo, of about 
one hundred and fifty pa^es, he concentrates tne most valuable and interesting particulars 
relating to Roman antiquity ; together with as fiiU an account of heathen mythology as is 
generally needed in our highest seminaries. A peculiar merit of this compilation, and 
one which will gain it admission into our highly respectable /emale seminaries, is the total 
Absence of all allusion, even the most remote, to the disgusting obscemties of ancient 
mytiioloey ; while, at the same time, nothing is omitted which a pure mind would feel 
interested to know. We recommend the book as a valuable addition to the treatises in 
our schools and academies.** — Education Rtsporter, Boston. 

** We well remember. In the days of our pupilage, how unpopular as a study was the 
Tolume of Roman Antiquities introduced in the academic course. It wearied on account 
of its prolixity, filling a thick octavo, and was the prescribed task each afternoon for a 
long three months. It was reserved for one of our Boston instructors to apply the con- 
densing apparatus to this mass of crudities, and so to modernize the antiquities of the old 
Romans, as to make a befitting abridgment fbr schools of the first order. Mr. Dillaway ha« 
presented such a compilation as must be interesting to lads, and become popular as a text- 
Dopk. Historical lbet»-are stated with great simplicity and clearness t the most Important 
ycuUi §n seifod upon, while trifling pecoliarittef axe paised unnoticed."— ulm. Traveller. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES. Essajs on Ancient Literature and Art 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philolo^sts. By 
Barnas Sears. President Newton Theol. Institution, B. B. Ldwards, 
Prof. Andover Theol. Seminary, and C. C. Felton, Professor Harvard 
University. 12mo. cloth. Price $1.25. 

" This book will do good in oar colleges. Eveiy student will want a copy, and many 
will be stimulated b^ its perusal to a more vigorous and enthusiastic pursuit of tliat higher 
and more solid learning which alone deserves to be called ' classical.* The recent tenden- 
eies have been to the neglect of this, and we rejoice in this timely effort of minds so wdl 
qualified for such a work." — Elector. 

** The object of the accomplished gentlemen who have engaged in its preparatton has 
been, to foster and extend among educated men, in thiq count^, the already growing inter' 
«st in classical studies. The design is a noble and generous one, and has been executed 
with a taste and good sense, to do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
is one which deserves a place in the library of every educated man. To those now 
engaged In classical study it cannot fail to be highly useful, while to the more advanced 
scholar it would open new sources of Interest and delight in the unforgotten pursuits o< 
his earlier days." — iVovic/ence Journal, 

THE CICEBOKIAK; Or the Prussian Method of Teaching the 
Latin Language. Adapted to the use of American Schools, by B. Skabs. 
l£(mo. half morocco. Price 50 cents. 

l^om the Prqfetsort of Harvard Vhiversitv. 

** We beg leave to observe, that we consider this book a rery valuable addition to oar 
stock of elementarpr works. Its gre&t merit is, that it renders the elementary instruction in 
Latin less mechanical, by constantly calling the reasoning power of the pupil into action, 
and gives, from the beginning, a deeper insight into the very nature, principles, and laws 
not only of the Latin language, but of language In generu. If the book required any 
other recommendation besides that of being the work of so thorough and experienced a 
scholar as Dr. Sears, it would be this, that the system illustrated in it is not a mere theory, 
but lias been practically tested by many able instructors in Germany. Wc wish that th« 
same trial may be made here. y^ respectfully yours. Charles Beck, 

Cambridge, OcU % 1844. ^' ^' ^ki-xok. 

From. S. H, Taylor, Principal of Phillips* Academy, Andover, 

* I have examined, with much pleasure and profit, the * Ciceronian,' prepared by 
Dr. Sears. It is admirably adapted to make thorough, teachers and thorough pupils. It 
requires of the teacher a precise and intimate acquaintance with the minutiae of the Latin 
tongue, and necessarily Induces in the pupil habits of close thought and nice discriminn- 
tion. The plan of the work is excellent, as it constantly calls the attention of the pupil to 
the peculiar construction and idioms of the language; and, by a system of constant 
reviews, keeps the attention upon them till they are permanently 'fixed. The pupil who 
shall go through this book In the manner ))ointed out in the plan of instruction, will 
know more of the Latin than most do who have read volumes. a „ m.*, ». w 

•• Andover, Oct. 3, 1M4. ^ "* Iatlob. 

H E M B I A TE C H K I C A ; Or, the Art of Abbreviating those Studies 
which give the greatest Labor to the Memory; including Numbers, 
Historical Dates, Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c. ; also Rules for 
Memorizing Technicaiities/Nomenclatures, Proper Names, Prose, Poetry, 
and Topics in general. Embracing all the available Rules found in 
Mnemonics or Mnemotechny of Ancient and Modem Times. To which 
is added a perpetual Almanac for Two Thousand Years of Past Time and 
Time to Come. By L. D. Johnson. Third Edition, revised and improved. 
Octavo, cloth back. Price 50 cents. 

** This system of Mnemotechny, differing considerablv from the one introdnccd by Proft 
Qouraud, is designed to furnish all the rules Ibr aiding the memory without lessening 
mental culture, which can be made available during a course of elementary study. The 
illustrations mav be easily comprehended by any person of ordinary mental capacity \ 
and the application of the principles upon which the system is based, must necetiRanlj 
furnish an agreeable and useful exercise to the mind." — New York Teacher*^ Advocate. 

"We feel no hesitation in recommending this work to the deliberate attention of teach- 
ers, and the guardians of youth. We learn that it is received into several schools in 
Boston, and used as an auxiliary help to the studies now pursued by the pupils." 

Boston Courier, 

** The ' Memoria Technioa ' Is now studied in some of onr best schools x and the systsm 
taught iu it appears to be much approved by those who have made trial of it." 

Evening Traveller, 
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BLAKX'S 7IBST BOOK IK A8TB0H0XT. Designed for 
the Use of Common Schools. By J. L. Blake, D.D. Il]astrat4id by 
Steel Plate Engravings. Svo. cloth back. Price 50 cents. 

From B. J9!ncX:Iey, Pnife$aor t^f McUhematica in Maryland Univertitv 

** I am much indebted to yoa for a copy of the First Book in Aitronomv. It Is • woik 
«f vtili^ aad merit, to enpcrier to anj other which I have aeen. The author haa aeleeted 
hia topics with ip«at judgment, — arranged them in admimble order, — exhibited tiiem in 
a style and manner at once tasteful and philosophical. Nothing seems wanting, — notldng 
redundant. It is truly a veiy l>eautiful and attractiTC iMok, calculated to aJBnd boCE 
pleasure and profit to all who may enjoy the advantage of perusing it." * ^ 

Fmm B. Fields Princ^al of (Ae Saneoek School^ Bostom, 

**I know of no other work on Astronooty ao well calculated to Intweit aad inalnul 
yoong leazneis in this sublime science." 

tirom Jame» B. Ckmldf AJt^ Prinelpai €f tfte B^fh School >br Tomg Ladtia$f 

Baltimore McU 

** I shall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into my Academy In September, 
consider it decidedly superior to any elementary work of the kind I have ever seen." 

From Aaac Foster, Butruetor vf Foatik, ForiUmd, 

*^\ hare examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am much pleaaedwlth It A 
▼ery llappv selection of topics is presented in a manner which cannot fail to interest the 
learner, while the questions will assist him materially in lixing in the memorv what ought 
to be retained. It leaves the most intricate parts of the subject for those who are able to 
■Mster them, and brings before the young pupil only what can be made intelligible and 
interesting to him." 

** The illustrations, both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelUgible ; and the defini- 
tions are such as to be easily comprehended by juvenile scholars. The author has inter- 
woven with his scientific instrucUons much interesting historical information, and con- 
trived to dress his philosophy in a garb truly attractive. — N. Y. Daily Evening Journal, 

** We are Are to say, that it is, in our opinion, decidedly the best work we have any 
knowledge of, on the sublime and interesting subject of Astronomy. The engravings are 
execated in a superior style, and the mechanical appearance of the book is extremely 
prepossessing. The knowledge imparted is in language at once chaste, elegant, and 
simple — adapted to the comprehension of those for whom it was designed. The subject 
matter is selected with great judgment, and evinces uncommon industry and research. 
We earnestly hope that parento and teachers will examine and judge for themselves, as 
we feel confident they will coincide with us in opinion. We only hope the cirenlatioft of 
the work will be commensurate with its merits." — BotUm Evening Gazette, 

** The book now before us contains forty-two short lessons, with a few additional onea 
which are appended in the form of problems, with a design to exercise the young learner 
In finding out the latitude and longitude on the terrestrial globe. We do not hesitate to 
recommend it to the notice of the superintending committees, teachers, and pupils of our 
public schools. The definitions in the first part of the volume are siven in brief and clear 
language, adapted to the understanding of be^nners."—iS<ate Hcratd^ ForUmouth^JT, B, 

BLAKE'S KATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. Being Conversations on 
Philosophy, with the addition of Explanatory Notes, Questions for Exami- 
nation, and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. With twenty-eight steel 
Engravings. By J. L. Blake, D.D. 12mo. sheep. Price 67 cents. 

%* Perhaps no work has contributed so mnch as this to excite a fondnen for the atndy 
•f Natural Philosophy in youthful minds. The familiar comparisons, with which It 
•bonnds, awaken interest, and rivet the attention of the pupIL 

From Bev, J. Adams^ Freeident of Charleelon OoUege^ S. O. 

"I hav« been hi|^y gratified with the perusal of vour edition of Conversations <m 
Natural Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and Explanations of Terms, are valnabla' 
additions to the work, and make this edition superior to any other with which I am 
acquidnted. I shall recommend it wherever I have an opportunity." 

** We avail ourselves of the opportunity fkimishcd us by the publication of a new edition 
of this deservedly popnlar work, to recommend it, not only to those instructors who may 
not idready have adopted it, but also generally to all readers who are desirous of obtaining 
information on the subjects on which it treats. By Questions arranged at the l)ottom ot 
the pages, in which the collateral facts are arranged, he directs tiie attention of the learner 
to the principal topics. Mr. Blnke has also added many Notes, which illustrate the paa- 
Mges to which they are appended, and the Dictionary of Philosophical Terms Is a nseftil 
•ddition.'* — r. & Literary Ocmette 
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CHAMBERS'S CYCLOP>EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE! 

A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the 
earliest to the present time; Connected by a Critical and Biograph- 
ical History. Edited by Bobebt Chambbbs, assisted by Robjert 
OASBUTHEBa, Bod othor eminent Gentlemen. Complete in two inft- 
perial octavo volumes, of more than fourteen hundred pages of double 
column letter press ; and upwards of 800 elegant illustrations. Price, 
in cloth, $6,00. 

bnidei th« numeroiM pietotial Ulnatntkuu in the English Edition, fliej luiTe gwtly en- 
riched the wwk by the addition of line steel and mezzotint engnvingt of the heeds of ShakiH 
peaie, Addison, Byion { e AtU length poctrait of De. Johnson, and a beautiAil scenic lepr^ 
eentation of OU^«r Goldsmiflt and Dr. Johnson. These Important and elegant addittonfl 
together with superior paper and Mnding, must give this a dedded preftience oyer aB 
ether editlona. 

<* We hail with peenllar pleesnie flte appearanoe of tliis work, and more especially Iti 
repoblication in this oonntey at a price which places it witliin the reach of a great number 
or readers. We hare been uandsied bj a stieam of cheap reprints, tending to corrupt the 
■•orals and ritlale the taste of our commanity, and we are pleased that the publbhers have 
still suA<^nt fliith in the purity of both, to induce them to incur the large outlay which 
the production of the wwk Def<»« us must have occasioned, and for which uiey can expect 
to be remunerated only by a very extensive sale.** 

** The selections given by l€r. Chambers fkom the woiks of the eariy English writers are 
copious, and judicfonsly msde. * • • • * We shall conclude as we commenced, with ex- 
pressing a hope that the publication which has called forth our remarks will exert an infla- 
enoe in directing the attentkm of the pnblic to the literature of our forefkthers." 

Jfinth Jmerican Reoiem, 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY <if Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
with elegant illustrative enffravings. Edited by Wiluam Chambbbs. 
In ten volumes ; price, $ 10,00. 

%* The design of the Miicbllaitt Is Io supply the increasing demand for vseftil, !»- 
etructive, and entertaining reading, and to bring all the aids of litemtue to bear on the ch^ 
tivatUm of the fNMmgt and undemanding qf the people — to impress correct views on impor- 
tant mond and social questions —suppiess every species of strifo and savagery —cheer Ae 
lagging and desponding by the rdation of tales drawn fkom the imaginalion of popular 
writers — rouse the fimcy by descriptions ef interesting foreign scenes — give a zest io 
every-day oeeupotlens by ballad and lyrical poetry — in short, to ftimish an unobtrusive 
firiend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as far as that object can be attained through 
the instrumentality of books. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNQ PEOPLE. A series of small 
books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by William Chambebs. Each 
volume forms a complete work, embellished with a fine steel engravinir. 
and is sold separately. Price 87^ cents. 

ORLANOINO ; A Story of Self-DeniaL By Mabla. Edgewobth. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON: And other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Ryland— Victor and Lisette. 

JACOPO : Tales by Mise Edgewobth and others. 

ALFRED IN INDIA. CLEVER BOYS. 

MORAL COURAGE. TALES OF OLD ENGLAND. 

Q^ Other volumes are tn prqxtraUon* 
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«5e toot6$ of hfftt ^nxx\$, BM. 

THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH: Contributions to Theolo^cal Science. 
Price 85 cents. 

**It is a book for thinlcing men. It opens new trains of thought to the reader puti 

him in a new position to survey the wonders of God's worlcs i and compels Natural Sd- 
ence to bear her decided testimony in support of Divine Truth." Phila. Ch. Obterver, 

MAN PRIMEVAL ; Or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 
Human Being. A Conti'ibntion to Theological Science. Witi^ a finely 
engraved portrait of the author ; 12mo. clom, price $1.25. 

*,* This is the second Tolnme of a series of works on TheolcM;icaI Science. The lint waa 
reecWed with much Ikvor — the present is a continuation or the principles which wei« 
seen holdins their way through the successive kingdoms of primeval nature^ and are hex* 
resumed and exhibited in their next higher application to inoividual man. 

" His copious and beautiful illustrations of the successive laws of the Divine Maulileslft- 
tlon, have yielded us inexpressible delight." — London Eclectic Review, 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; Or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. With 
an Introductory Essay, by W. K. Williams, D.D. Price $1.00 

** Of the several productions of Dr. Harris,— all of them of great value, — that now hefoi* 
us is destined, probably, to exert the most ^werful injBuence in forming the religions and 
missionary character of the coming generations. Bnt the vast fiind of argument and in- 
struction comprised in these pages will excite the admiration and inspire the gratitude 
of thousands in our own land as well as in Europe. Every clergyman and pious and re- 
flecting layman ought to possess the volume, and make it ftuniliar by repeated perusaL" 

Bo9Um Recorder. 

" His plan is original and comprehensive. In filling it up, the author has interwoven fketi 
with rich and glowing illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometimes almost 
resistless in their appeals to the conscience. The work is not more distinguished for its 
arguments and its genius, than for the spirit of deep and fervent piety that pervades iL" 

The Day-spring, 

THE GREAT TEAOHER ; Or, Characteristics of our Lord's Ministry. 
With an Introductory Essay, by H. Humphrey, D.D. Tenth thousand. 
Price 86 cents. 

** The book itself must have cost much meditation, much communion on the bosom of 
Jesus, and much prayer. Its style is, like the country which gave it birth, beautiful, variedt 
finished, and everywhere delightful. But the style of this work is its smallest excellence. 
It will be read : it ouglit to be read. It will find its way to many parlors, and add to the 
comforts of many a happy fireside. The reader will rise fh>m each chapter, not able, per- 
hap<«, to carry with him manv striklns remarks or apparent paradoxes, out he will have a 
Bw«f«t impression mode upon his soul. Tike that which soft and touching music makes when 
every tiling about it in appropriate. The writer pours forth a clear and beauUful light, like 
that of the evening light-house, when it sheds its rays upon the sleeping waters, and 
covers them with a surface of gold. We can have no sympathy with a heart which yields 
not to impressions delicate and holy, which the perusal of this work will naturally tnake." 

BampMre Gatette. 

miscellanies; Consisting principally of Sermons and Essays. With 
an Introductory Essay and Notes, by J. Belcher, D.D. Price 75 cents. 

" Some of these essays are among the finest in the language ; and the warmth and energy 
of religions feeling manifested in several of them, wiu render them peculiarly the treae- 
ure of the closet and the Christian fireside."— .fion^or Ocuette, 

M AMMON ; Or, CovetousnesSfthe Sin of the Christian Church. A Prize 
Essav. Price 45 cents. Twentieth thousand. 

\* This masterly work has already engaged the attention of chorehet and individna]% 
and receives the highest commendations. 

ZEBULON ; Or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enforced. Edited 
by Rev. W. M. RoGEits and D. M. Lord. Price 25 cents. 

*«* A well written and spirit-stirring appeal to Christians in fkvor of this nnmenNU, luo* 
All, and long neglected class. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIANS Containing the *' Witnessing Church," 
" Christian Excellence," and "Means of Usefulness," three popular pro* 
duotions of this talented author Price 81 cents. 
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HOW TO BE A. lady; A Book for Girls, containmg nseftd hints on 
the formation of character. Fifth Thousand. Price 50 cents. 

** HiBTing danghten of hit own, and haying been numr Tean employed in writing ft>r 
the f oang, he hopes to be able to offer some good advice, in the following pages, in an en- 
tertaining way, ftnr girls or misses, between the ages of eight and fifteen. His object is, to 
asaist them in forming their characters upon the oest model; that thej may become well- 
bnd, intelligent, refined, and good) and thea Ihey will be real I(i(Nes,inthehigtieat sense.** 

** We notice these two books together, not merely beeanse they are by the same anther, 
and contemplate the same general end, but because they are, to some extent, IdentlcaL 
They are bothfkill of wholesome and jadicions counsels, which are well fitted to preserve 
the young from the numberless evils to which they are exposed, and to mould them to 
virtue and usefulness. The style is simple and perspicuous ; and there is a directness and 
earnestness pervading the whole, which, one would suppose, must secure ft>r it a ready 
acoess to the youthful mind and heart"— .^i^ony Argu$, 

HOW TO BE A MAN; A Book for Boys, contaming useftil hints on 
the formation of Character. Fifth Thousand. Price 50 cents. 

** My design in writing has been to contribute something towards forming the character 
of those who are to be our future electors, legislators, eovemora, judges, ministers, lawyers, 
and physicians, — after the best model ; and, from the Iclnd reception of my former attempts 
to benefit American youth, I trust thev will give a candid hearing to the hints contained in 
the following pages. It is intended for lioys — or, if you please, for foung gentlemen, ia 
early youth, from eight or ten to fifteen or sucteen years of age." — Fi^ace. 

** Two delightftil volumes by the Rev. Harvey Newoomb. These are written by an intd- 
ligent Cliristian father. They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adapted 
to the young, and made entertaininir by the interesting style and illustrations by the au- 
thor. They are fine mirrors. In whicn are reflected the prominent lineaments of the ChriiH 
tiiOH ffomnff gentteman and yovng lady. The execution of the works ia of the first order, and 
the books will afford elegant and most profitable presents for tlie young.** — Jmerioan FulpU. 

ANEODOTE8 FOR BOYS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and NarratiTes, 
illustrative of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 

** Nothing has a greater interest for a youthful mind tlian a well-told story, and no 
medium of conveying moral inatmctions so attractive or so snccesaftiL The inmienoe of 
all such stories is far more powerful when the child is assured that they are true. The 
book liefore us is conducted upon these ideas. It is made up of a series of anecdotes, every 
one of which inculcates some excellent moral lesson. TVe cannot too highly approve of thie 
book, or too strongly recommend it to parents.**— Western Continent^ Beutimore. 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS; Entertaining Anecdotes and NarratiyeB, 
illustrative of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 

** There is a charm about these two beauttfnl volumes not to be mistaken. They an 
deeply interesting and instructive, without being fictitious. The anecdotes are many, 
short, and spirited, with a moral drawn frOln each, somewhat after the manner of Todd i and 
no youth can read them without finding sometiting therein adapted to every age, condition, 
and duty of life. We commend it to fomilies and sehools.** — AUxMny Spectator. 

** No fictitious narratives have been introduced. The anecdotes are drawn from a great 
variety of sources, and have many important applications to the temptations and dangers 
to which the young are specially exposed. Like all the publications which have proceeded 
from Mr. Newcomb's prolific pen, these volumes are highlv, and in the best sense, utilitap 
rian. He desires to instruct rather than to dazzle i to Infuse correct principles into the 
minds and the hearts of the young, than eater to a depraved appetite for romantic excitement 
We eordii^y commend these volumes to all parents and children.** - Chriatian JJUanoe, 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED in four distinct and indepen 
dent scries of proofs ; with an explanation of the Types and Prophecien 
concerning the Messiah. Price 75 cents. 

The object of the writer ha* been to elassify and eondense the evidence^ that the whole 
force of each particular kind might be seen at one view. He ha« also aimed to render Hh* 
work praetieal^ so as to ^ve it a book to Im rtad as well as studied. The Types and Propha* 
des furnish an important speeiei of evidence, and are rich !n instruction npon the way 
ef Balvs^n. 

1* 
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THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT, In its relation to God and 

the Universe. By Thomas W. Jenkyn, D.D. Price 85 cents. 

** We hav« examined this work with profound interest, and become deeplf impressed 
with its value. Its style is lacid, its analysis perfect, its spirit and tendencies eminently 
evangelical. We have no where else seen the atonement so clearly defined, or vindicated 
on grounds so appreciable." — Aeu; York Recorder, 

" As a treatise on the grand relation of the Atonement, it is a book which may be em- 
nhatically said to contain the ' seeds qf things,' the elements of mightier and nobler contri- 
uutioua of thought respecting the sacrifice of Christ, than any modem production. It is 
chancterized by highly original and dense trains of thought, which make the reader feel 
thut he ia holding coiumuiiion with a mind that con ' mingle with the universe.* We con- 
sider this volume as setting the long and fiercely a^tated question, as to the extent of the 
Atuueinent. couipletely at rest Posterity will thanVthe author till the latest ages, for his 
illubtriuus arguments.'* — New York EvangelUU 

THE UNION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH, In 

the Conversion of the World. By Thomas W. Jenkyn, D.D. rrice 

85 cents. 

** The discussion Is eminently scriptural, placing Its grand theme, the union of the Holy 
Spirit and the Church in the conversion of the world, in a very clear and affecting light 
There is no subject in theology, no department in practical religion, in which the great body 
of Christian professon at the present day, we may add ministers of the Gospel, more need 
instruction than in respect to the agency and influences of the Holy Spirit in the conver- 
sion of men, and the sanctification of believers." — CArtsfion Waichnuzn. 

" A very excellent work upon a very important subject The author seems to have 
studied it in all its bearings, aa presented to his contemplation in the sacred volume." — 

jAmdon EvangelictU Mctgeaine. 

** Fine talent, sound learning, and scriptural piety pervade every page. It is impossible 
the volume can remain unread, or that it can be read without producing great effects. Mr. 
Jenkyn deserves the thanks of the whole body of Christians tor a book which will greatly 
benefit the world and the church." — London Evanyelist. 

ANTIOCH ; Or, Increase of Moral Power in the Chnrch of Christ By 
Kev. P. Church. With an Introductory Essay, by Babom Stow. D.D. 
Price 50 cents. 

" Here Is a volume which will make a greater stir than any didactic work that has been 
issued for many a day. It u a book of close and consecutfve thought, and treats of subjects 
which are of the deepest interest, at the present time, to the churcnes of this country. The 
author is favorably known to the religious public, as an original thinker, and a forcible 
writer. Uis style is lucid and vigorous. The Introduction, by Mr. Stow, adds much to 
the value and Itttractions of the volume." — C/tmfton Elector. 

** By some this book will be condemned, by many it will be read with pleasure, because it 
analyzes and renders tangible, principles that have been vaguely conceived in many minds, 
reluctantly promnlgated, and hesitatingly believed. We advise our brethren to read the 
book, and judge for themselves." — Baptist Record. 

'* It is the work of an original thinker, on a subject of great practical interest to the 
church. It is replete with suggestions, which, fci our view, are eminently worthy of con- 
sideration." —i'Atta. Chrutian Obeerver, 

" Tills is a philosophical essay, denoting depth of thinking and great originality. . He 
does not doubt, but asserts, and carries a&ng the matter wi^ his argument until the differ- 
ence of opinion with which the reader started with the writer is forsotten by the former, 
in admiration of the warmth and truthfulness of the latter." — I'hil. U. S. Gazette, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, By Thomas a Kempis. With 
an Introdnctory Essay, by T. Chalmers, D.D. A new and improved 
edition. Edited by tit. Malcom, D.D. Price 38 cents. 

*«* " This work has for three hundred yean, been esteemed one of the best practical books 
in existence, and has gone through a vast number of editions, not only in the original 
Latin, but in every language of Europe. Dr. Payson, <tf Portland, thus warmly recom- 
mended it t 

** If you have not seen Thomas a Kempis, I beg you to procure It For spirituality and 
weane'dness from the world, I know 0/ nothing equal to it." 

*«*" That the benefit of the work may be universally enjoyed, the translation of Payne, 

which best agrees with the original, hu been revised by Mr. Malcom, and adapted to 

general use." 
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THE APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH; Popular in 
its government and simple in its worsliip. By Lyman Coleman. With 
an mtroductory essay, by Dr. Auoustub Nkander, of Berlin. Second 
Edition. Price $1.25. 

Thf Pnbliihen luiTe been farored with many highlf eommendatory noticei of fhii 
work, from individual* and public Joomali. The tint edition found a npld lale ; it has 
been repnblithed In England, and received with much favor i it is nnivenally pronounced 
to be standud anthorit/ on thit subject { and ie adopted as a Text Book in Theological 

Seminaries. 

F^rom tke'Pri^ffBMon <n Jndover Theotogieal Seminary. 

** The undersigned are pleased to hear that yon are soon to publish a new edition of the 
'Primitive Church,' bv Ltmak Colbmak. Thcj regard this volume as the result of 
extensive and ori|rinal research i as embodying very important materials for reference, 
much sound thought and conclusive argument In their estimation, it may both interest 
and instruct the intelligent layman, may be profitably used as a Text Book for Theologi<> 
eai Students, and shouui especially form a part of the libraries of clergymen. The intro- 
duction, by Nbahobk, is of itself sufficient to recommend the volume to the literary 
public.** LxoiTABD Woods, Bkla B. Edwabds, 

Ralph Embksox, Edwabo A. Pabk. 

From Samuel Jf7Z2er, DJD., Princeton Theological Seminary. 

** Gentlemen, — I am truly gratified to find that the Rev. Mr. Colbmav's work on the 
* Apostolical and Primitive Churcli,* is so soon to reach a second edition. It is, in my 

Iudgment, executed with learning, skill, and fidelity; and it will give me great pleasure to 
earn that it is in the hands of every minister, and every candidate for the ministry in our 
land, and Indeed of every one who is disposed, and who wishes for enlightened and safe 
guidance, on the great subject of which it treats." 

Yours, respectfully, Samuel Millbb. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'8 MANUAL Of Ecclesiastical Principles, 
Doctrines, and Discipline ; presentins a Systematic View of the Structure, 
Polity, Doctrines, and Practices of Christian Churches, as taught in the 
Scriptures ; by Wm. Ckowell. With an Introductory Essay, by Hkkrt 
J. RiPLBT, D.D. Price 90 cents. 

The Rev. J. DowlinOi D.D.t <^f New York^writeB : —**J hare perused, with great satis- 
fiwstion * The Church Member's ManuaL* I have long felt in common with many of my 
ministering brethren, the need of just such a work to nut into the hands of the members, 
and especially the pastors and deacons of our churches. . . As a whole, I have great 

fleasure in commending the work to the attention of all Baptists. I think that Bro. CroweU 
as perfbrmed his task in an admirable manner, and deserves the thanks of the whole Bap- 
tist community." ' 

We cordially concur in the above recommendation. S. H. Cone, Elisha Tucker, W. W. 
Evarts, David Bellamy, Henry Davis, A. N. Mason, and A. Haynes. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST; By John Angell James. 18mo. 
cloth; price 50 cents. 

** a very seasonable publication. Thi church UTilversal needs a re-awakening to its hfgh 
Tocation, and this is a nook to eflfect, so far as human intellect can, the much desired resus- 
citation." — If. Y. Com. Adv. 

** We are glad to see that this subject has arrested the pen of Mr. James. We welcome 
and commend it. l^t it be scattered like autumn leaves, >i^'e lielieve its perusal will do 
much to impress a conviction of the high mission of tlie Christian, and much to arouse the 
Christian to fullil it." — N. Y. Recorder. 

^ We rejoice that this work has l)een republished in this country, and we cannot too 
Strongly commend it to the serious perusal of the churches of every {mm^.^' —.AlUnnce. 

" Mr. James's writings nil have one object, to do execution. He writen under tlie impulse 
_- 1V> something, do it. lie studies not to be a profound or learned, but a practical writer. 
lie aims to raise Uhe standard of piety, iioliness in the heart, and holiness of life. The uiflu- 
ence which this work will exert on tne church must be highly salutary."— .^o«(<m» Recorder. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S QUIDE, By Rev. J. A. James. Edited 
by Rev. J. O. Choulks. New Edition ; with an Introductory Essay, by 
Rev. HuBBAKD WiKSLOW. Pricc 38 cents. 

A pastor writes— "I sincerely wish that every professor of religion in the land may 
possess this excollcnt jnanual. I nm anxious that every member of my church should 
possess it, and shall be happy to promote its circulation still more extensively." 

"The spontaneous effusion of our heart, on laying the book down, was, — may every 
church-member in our land soon possess this book, and be blessed with all the happiness 
which couformity to its evangelic sentiments and directions is calculated to confer.** 

Vhriatian Secmtaty, 



OOUU>| KEKDALL AND UK00LN*8 FVBUOATIOllfl. 

CLASSICAL STUDIES 8 Essays on Ancient Literatnre and Ail 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. By 
Babitas Sears, rres. Newton TheoL Inst, B. B. Edwabds, Prof. 
Andover TheoL Seiliinary, and C. C. Feltok, Prof. Harvard Unirersitj. 
Price f 1.25. 

** This Tolome it no eommon-pUiee prodnetion. It It trnlj refrMhing, wlien ire «r» 
Obliged, from week to week, to look through the msM of books which incr— ce upon our 
table, man T of which are extremely attenuated in thought and jejune in style, to find some- 
thing which carries us back to the pure and invigoratrng influence of the master minds of 
antiauity. The gentlemen who have produced uls volume deeerre the cordial thaakaof 
ttie literary world." — yew England Puritan. 

** The object of the accomplished gentlemen who hare engaged in Its preparaHen has 
been, to foster and extend among educated men, in this country, uie already growing Intei^ 
est in classical studies. The design is a noble and generous one, and has Geen executed 
with a taste and good sense that do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
is one which deserves a place in the library of etrerr educated man. To those now engaged 
In classical study it cannot fall to be highly useful, while to the more adranced scholar, it 
will open new sources of interest and delight in the unfoigotten punuiti of his earlier 
days." — Providmuse JoumaL 

QESENIUS'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. Translated ftx)m the Eleventh 
German Edition. By T. J. Cosant, Prof, of Hebrew and of Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Theol. Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. 
With a Course of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chret- 
tomathy, prepared by the Translator. Price $2.00. 

** *0* Special reference has been had in the amngeoient, iliustrattona, fh« addition <rf the 
Course of Exercises, the Chrestomathy, ftc, to adapt it to the wants of those who may wish 
to pursue the study of Hebrew without the aid of a teacher. 

Prof Stewart, in an article in the Biblical Repository, says : — ** With such efforts, — snch 
vnremitted, unwearied, enei^tie efforts, — what are we to expect from such a man as 
Oesenius ? Has he talent, judgment, tact, as a philologist ? Head his work on Isaiah | 
compare his Hebrew Grammar with the other grammars of the Hebrew which Germany has 

Kt produced ; read and compare any twenty, or even ten articles on any of thedifflcultaiid 
portent words in the Hebrew with the same in Buxtorfi; Cocceius, Stockins, Eichhom's 
Simoni. Winer, even (Parkhurst, I cannot once name), and then say whether Oesenius, as 
« Hebrew phliologer, has talents, tact, and judgment NoUUng but rival feelings, or prcja- 
dloe, or antipathy to his theological sentiments, can prevent a unity of answer." 

LIFE CF GODFREY WILLIAM VON LIEBNITZ. Onthe basis 
of the German Work of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. By John M. Mackis. 
Price 75 cents. 

** The peculiar relation which Liebnitz sustained during Ms Uft to Locke and Newton 
nay partly account for the fact that a biography of this great man has been so long wanting 
in the English language. . . . We commend this book, not only to scholars and men 
of science, but to all our readers who love to contemplate uie life and labors of a great and 
good man. It merits the special notice of all who are interested in the business of education, 
and deserves a place by the side of Brewster's Life of Newton, in all the libraries of oui 
schools, academies, and literary institutions."— CArtstiaa Watchman* 

** There is perhaps no cane on record of a ringle man who has so gone the rounds of human 
knowledge as did Liebnitz : he was not a recluse, like Spinoza and Kant, but went from 
capital to capitid, and associated with kings and premiers. AU branches of thought wen 
interesting to him, and he seems in pursuing all to have been actuated not by ambitio1^ 
but by a npcere a desire to promote the knowledge and welfltre <tf mankind. — CMru<. World, 

LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS, The Founder of the State of Rhode 
Island. By Wm. Gammell, Professor of Rhetoric in Brown Uniyersity. 
With a likeness. Price 75 cents. 

** Mr. Gammell** fbie belles-letten attainments hnva enabled him to present his distin- 
guished subject in the most captivating light So fkr as the work touches controverslee 
which reach and influence the present times, it Is our privilege as well as dutv to read itas n 
private citizen, and not as a public journalist. Its mechanical execution is in the usually neat 
style of the respectable publishera** — Chrutian Alliance. 

•* lliis life has many virtues - brevity, simplicity, flilmess. Though wiltten by a Rhode 
Island man, and warm in its approval of Hoger Williams, it Is not unjust to his Puritan 
opponents, but only draws such deductions as were unavoidable from the premises. It Is 
the lifb of a goofi man, and we read with gratefril complacency the commendation of hia 
•xcellences.** — Christian Wvrld. 
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GUlt Edges and BeaatUoUy Qnumaitod Oorwrs. Fkio« 31X Cents Each. 

DAILY MANNA for Christian Pilgrims. Ck)ntainmg a text of Scrip- 
tare for each day in the year, with an analysis of iiB contents, and a 
verse of poetry. By Rev. Barost Stow. 

«« A perftet gem of a book, and AiU of genu from the mlna that ylddn Iha pnnak n4 
brightest that are found in the worid." — If, T. Obmrvtr, 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. Edited by Ber. H. A. 
Grates. 

THE YOUNQ COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the Bight Understanding 
and Spiritual Improyement of the Lord's Sapper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. Fromthe Writings of John Hakri8,D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CLOSET: Or, how we may read the 
Scriptures with the most spiritual profit. B^ T. Watson. And Secret 
Prayer successfully managed. By S. Lee. Edited by Bev. J. 0. Choules. 

THE MARRIAGE RINQ9 or how to make Home Happy. From the 
writings of J. A. Jakes. 

** It i* a predoui little irotk, calculated aUketo imptore flM nofalf and promole tbt 
happineae of the domestie hearth." — Southern Whig. 

LYRIC OEMS. A Collection of Original and Select Sacred Poetry. 

Edited by Ber. S. F. Smith. 

** It is appropriatelr named ' Oema,*— not the least brilliant of wUeh are the contribttttoaa 
of the editor UmseUT** — CftrisCJcm B^fiector. 

THE CASKET OF JEWELS, for Toung Christians. By Jambs, 
Edwards, and Harris. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. A Book of Consolation for those who 
Mourn. Edited by Bey. B. W. Griswold. 

** This Is a most beautlAil and Judicious selection of prose and poetij, from flia moel pop- 
nlar autliors, interspersed with select passagies from Scripture." 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET. An ofibrhig of Sympathy for Berear- 
ed Friends. Selected from American Poets.- Edited by John Eeesb. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Its Affections and Pleasures. Edited by H. 
A. Graves. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR. Or the Duty, Benefits, and Mode of Con- 
ducting Family Worship. 

Bel* of (he above, put vp in neat boxes, and forming a heaittHful *' JUSmoftirs 

lAbrary'' in 12 Vciumet. Price, $8.75. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Boom, by 
Mrs. Louisa Patson Hopkins. 

GOLDEN OEMS 5 for the Christian. Selected from the writings of Bey. 
John Flavel, with a Memoir of the Author, by Bey. Joseph Bantard. 

DOUBLE MINIATURES. Pbicb 60 Ckntb Eaoh. 
THE WED D I NO Ql FT : Or, the Duties and Pleasures of Domestic Life. 
THE YOUNQ CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctrines and Duties of 

a Beligious Life. 
THE MOURNER COMFORTED. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION. 
CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
THE SILENT COMFORTER. DAILY DUTIES. 
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THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; A Colleetion of Discoaneb 
on Christian Missions, by American Antbors. Edited bjr Baboit 
Stow, D.D. Second Thousand. Price 85 cents. 

** If w« deiired to put Into ih« hands of a foreigner a (Ur exhibition of the eapaci^ and 
■pfarit of the American ehnreh, we would give him this Tolume. You liaTe here thrown 
together a fow diiooanes, preached from time to time, hy diffbrent indiTiduals, of diflierent 
denominations, as cIxenmBtances have demanded them i and you see the stature and feel 
ttie pulse of the American Church in these discourses with a certainty not to be mistaken. 

** You see the high talent of the American churcli. We venture the assertion, that no 
nation in the world has such an amount of foroeAil, available talent in its pUlpit The 
energy, directness, scope, and intellectual spirit of the American church is wonderAiL In 
this book, the discourses by Dr. Beecher, Pres. Wayland, and the Rev. Dr. Stone of the 
Episcopal church, are among the very highest exhibUions of logical correctness, and burn- 
ing, popular fervor. This volume wm have a wide circulation.'^ TAs A'ew Englandef. 

** This work eontidns fifteen sermons on Missions, by Rev. Drs. Wayland, Oriilln, Ander- 
son, Williams, Beecher, Miller, Fuller. Beman, Stone, Mason, and by Rev. Messrs. Kirk, 
Stow, and Ide. It is a rich treasure, which ought to be in the possession of every American 
Christian."— Cbroi&Mi Baptut, 

THE GREAT COMMISSION; Or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. By 
John Harris, D.D. With an Introductory Essay, by W. B. Wiixiamb, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. Price $1.00. 

** His plan is original and comprehensive. In filling it up the author has interwoven 
flu^ts with rich and glowing Illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometiniee 
almost resistless in their appeals to the conscience. The work is not more distinguished 
for its arguments and its genius, than for the spirit ot deep and forvent piety that po^ 
vades it.*-rA« /)«wprw». 

** This work comes forth in circumstances which g^ve and promise extraordinary biterest 
and value. Its general circulation will do much good." "New York Evanffeliti. 

**In this volume we have a work of great excellence, rich in thought and illustration of a 
subject to which the attention of thousands has been called by the word and providence of 
Qodr — PhUadelphia Obaerver. 

** The merits of the book entitle it to more than a prize of money. It constitutes a moat 
powerful appeal on the subject of Missions.** — New York Baptist Aftvocate. 

** Its sbrle is remarkably chaste and elegant. Its sentiments richly and forvently evan- 
gelised, its argumentation conclusive. Preachers especially should read^ It} they will r»* 
new their strength over its noble pages." — Zion't UertUd, Boston. 

** To recommend this work to the friends of missions of all denominations would be but 
faint praise: the author deserves and will undoubtedly receive the credit of having applied 
a new lever to that great moral machine which, by the blessing of God, Is destined to 
evangelize the world.^' — Christian Secretary, Hartford, 

** We hope that the volume will be attentively and prayerftilly read by the whole 
church, which are clothed with the " Great Commission " to evangelize the world, and 
that they will be moved to an Immediate discharge of its high and munientous obligations. 

N. E. Puritan, Boston, 

THE KAREN APOSTLE; Or, Memoir of Ko Thah-Byu, the first 
Karen convert, with notices conceniing his Nation. With maps and 
plates. By the Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary. American Edition. 
Edited bv Prof. H. J. Ripley, of Newton Theol. Institution. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Price 25 cents. 

%♦♦• This is a work of thrilling interest, containing the history of a remarkable man, and 
giving, also, much information respecting the Karen Mission, heretofore unknown in this 
country. It must be sought for, and read with avidity by those Interested In this most in- 
teresting mission. It gives an account, which must be attractive, ftom ita novelty, of a 
people that have been but little known and visited by missionaries, tiU within a fow yearsi 
The baptism of Ko Thah-Byu, in 1898, was the beginning of the misaion, and at the end of 
these twelve years, twelve hundred and seventy Karens are officially reported as members 
of the churches, in good standing. The mission has been carried on preeminently by tha 
Karens themselves, and there Is no doubt, fiom much touching evidence contained in this 
volume, that they are a people peculiariy susceptible to religious impressions. The account 
ttf Mr. Mason must be Interestiug to every one. 

9* 
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MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUD80N, late MissioDsxy to Bannah. By Ber. 
Jamks D. Knowles. 12mo. JBdition, price 85 cents. ISmo., price 68 cts. 

** We are particularly gratified to perceive a new edition of the Memoirs of Mn. Judaon. 
She was an honor to our country — one of the most noble-spirited of her sex. It cannot, 
therefore, be surprising, that so many editions, and so many thousand copies of her lift and 
adventures have been soAd. The name — the lonr career of lolfering — the self-saeiMeing 
spirit x>f the retired oountry-girl, have spread over the whole world; and tite heroism of her 
apostleship and almost martyrdom, stands out a living and heavenly beacon-flie, amid the 
dark midnight of ages, and human histoiy and exploits. She was the first tpoman who 
resolved to become a missionaiy to heathen countries.**— American Traveller, 

** This is one of the moet interesting pieces of fismale biography which has ever come un- 
der our notice. No quotation, «*hich our limits allow, would ao Jnstloe to the fhcts, and we 
roust, therefore, refer our readers to the volume itseUl It ought to be immediately added to 
every family library." — London MUceUanp, 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN« Late Missionary to 
Bunnah, containing much intelligence relative to the Barman Mission. 
By Rev. Alonzo ItiNO. A new Edition. With an Introductory Essay, 
by a distinguished Clergyman. Embellished with a Likeness; a 
beautiful Vignette, representing the baptismal scene just before his 
death ; and a drawing of his tomb, taken by Bev. H. Malcom, D.D. 
Price 75 cents. 

** One of the brightest luminaries of Bnrmah is extinguished, — dear brother Boardman 
is gone to his eternal rest. He fell gloriously at the head of his troops — in the arms of vic- 
tory, — thirty-eight wild Karens having been brought into the camp of king Jesus since the 
befpnning of the year, besides the thirty-two that were brought in during the two preceding 
years. IMsabled by wounds, he was obliged, through the whole of the last expedition, to be 
carried on a litter ; but his presence was a host, and the Iloly Spirit accompanied his 
dying whispers with almighty influence.** Rev. Dr. Judsok. 

** No one can read the Memoir of Boardman, without fueling that the religion of Christ if 
suited to purify the affections, exalt the purposes, and give energy to the character. Mr. 
Boardman was a man of rare exedlence, and his biographer, by a Jnst exhibition of that 
excellence, has rendered an important service, not only to the cause of Christian missions* 
but to the interests of personal godliness." Babob Stow. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA 8HUOK, The First American 
Female Missionary to China. By Rev. J. B. Jeter. Fourth thousand. 
Price 50 cents. 

" We have seldom taken into our hands a more beantiftil book than this, and we have 
no small pleasure in knowing the degree of perfection attained in this oountrr in the arts 
of printinff and t>ook-binding, as seen in its appearance. The style of the author is sedate 
ana perspicuous, such as we might expect flrom his known piety and leamingt his attach- 
ment to missions, and the amiable lady whose memory he embalms. The book will be ex- 
tensively read and eminently useful, and thus the ends sought by the author will be hap- 
pily secured. We think we are not mistaken in this opinion ; for those who taste the 
efliect of early education upon the expansion of regenerated convictions of dutv and happi- 
ness, vho are charmed with youthful, heroic self-consecration upon the altar or Ood, for we 
wchare of man, and who are interested in those struggles of mind which lead men to shut 
their eyes endears to the importunate pleadings of filial alTection — those who are interested 
in China, that large opening field for the glonons conquests of divine truth, who are inter- 
ested in the government and habits, social and business-like, of the people of this empire — 
all such will he Interested in this Memoir. To them and to the friends of missions generally, 
the book is commended, as worthy of an attentive perusaL**— fAe FamUy Visiter^ Botton, 

MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM G. OROCKER, Late Missionary !n 
West Africa, amon^the Bassas, Including a History of the Mission. By 
R. B. Medbery. Prioe 62^ cents. 

** This interesting work will be found to contain mneh valnable InilhrmaHoit fa relallon to 
the present state and prospects of Africa, and the success of Missions in that interesting 
country, which has just taken a stand among the nations of the earth, and, it is to be hope^ 
may snccessftilly wield its new powers for the ultimate good of the whole continent The 
present work is commended to tne attention of every lover of the liberties of man. 

" Our Acquaintance with the excellent brother, who is the subject of this Memoir, will be 
long and fondly cherished. This volume, prepared bv a lady, of true taste and talent, and 
of a kindred spirit, while it is but a jnst tribute to hts worth, will, we doubt not, furnish 
lessons of humble and practical piety, and will give such fkcts relative to the mission to 
which he devoted his lile, as to render it worthy a distinguished place among the religious 
•nd missionary biography which has so much enriohed the family of Ctod."— Ok. WatdSmm, 
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THE P8ALMI8T: A New Collection of Hymns, for the use of the 
Baptist Churches. Br Barok Stow and S. F. Smith. 

Assisted br W. B. WUliams, Qeo. B. Ide, B. W. Griswold, S. P. HOI, 
J. B. Taylor, J. L. Dagg, W. T. Brantly, B. B. C. Howell, Samuel W. 
Lynd and Jolm M. PedL 

Pulpit edition, 12 mo., sheep, Prioe 1.26. Pew edition, 18mo., 75 cts. 
Pocket edition, 82mo., o6x cts. — All the different sizes supplied in 
extra styles of binding at corresponding prices. 

VTkia ««fk ft BMj iMMid, kM toeonc thb book oftiM Bsptlat dwomiiMtton. kAving 
bMn IntrodoMd «xtnfllTel7 Into erciy Stat* In th« Union, «nd th« Biittah piDTinew. Am 
acoUeetion of hTnms It ■tandi naiiTaUed. 

The united tettlmonj of peeton of the Baptfet ehnrches in Boeton and -rleini^, In New 
York, and In Philadelphia, of the meet deelded and flattering chanuster, haa been giren in 
ftvor of the book. Also, b j the Flolbaaon in HamUton Litesary and Theological Institution, 
and the Newton TheologlMl Inatttution. The lame, alw, haa been done hj a gnat nnmber 
of elergTmen, ehnrchei, Anradatlons, and Conventions, in trtaj State of the Union. 

The foUowing notiee, from the Miami Assodatiai, of Ohio, b bnt a speeimcn of a boat 
of oOifln , received bj the pubUthei% t 

« Your Committee leeommend to the attention of the Churches, the new work called 
« The FMOmlst,* as worthr of special patronage. 1. It is exceedingly desirable that oar 
whole denomination should use In the praises of the sanctuary the same psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs. To secure uniformly, we preftr • The Psalinist,' because It b strictly, and 
fh>m the foundation, designed for the use of Baptist churches, — b not surpassed by any 
Hymn Book in the world. % It has been prepared with the greatest care. In no instance has 
a Hymn Book gone through so thorough a revision. 8. It is a book of rery superior merits. 
The Committee therefore recommend to the churches the adoption of thb work as well 
fliirnlatfiil to elevate the taste and the devotion of the denomination." 

THE P8ALMI8T, WITH A SUPPLEMENT, by Bichaed Fuujeb, 
of Baltimore, and J. B. Jeteb, of Richmond. (Prices same as abore.) 

%<* Thb work contains neariy thirteen hvmdred hmnnut original and sdected, by ITS 
writers, liesldes pieces credited to flfty^iive collections of hymns or other works, the author- 
ship of which k unknown. Forty-flve are anonymous, being traced neither to authoia nor 
eoUections. 

Tu SuFPLXKSVT, occupying the place of the Chants, which In many sections of tlie 
country are seldom used, was undertaken by Bev. Messrs. Fuller and Jeter, at the solicita- 
tion of ftiendi at the South. 

** The Psalmist contidns a cofrfons aupplv of excellent hymns Ibr the pulpit We an 
acquainted with no collection of hymns combming, in an equal degree, poetic merit, evangelic 
cal sentiment, and a rich variety of subjects, with a happy adaptation to pulpit services. 
Old songs, like old friends, are more valuable than new ones. A number of the hymns best 
known, most vslued, and most frequently sung in the South, are not found in the Psalmist. 
Without them, no hymn book, whatever may be its excellences, b likely to become gener* 
ally or permanently popular in that region." — Pr^ace. 

COMPANION FOR THE PSALMIST. Containing Original Mu«ic. 
Arranged for hymns in * The Psahnist,' of peculiar chiuacter and metre. 
£y N. 1). Gould. Price 12>^ cento. 

%* This work Is designed, and the music has been written, express^ to meet the wants 
of those who use * The Psalmist.* It b adapted to the numerous beautifol hymns of peculiar 
metre, which are emhraeed in that collection, a few of which are to be found in other hymn 
books, and to none of which have any tunes been hitherto adapted. They are simple, and 
Buitri>le for cither private, social, or public devotion. 

WINCHELL'S WATTS. An srrangement of the Psalms and Hymns 
of Watts, with a Supplement. 82mo. Price 67 cento. 

WATTS AND RIPPON. The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Bippon. with 
Di. Rippon's Selections, in one Tolume, new edition, correotea and 
improved by Bev. C. G. Sommers, New York. 18mo. Price 76 cents. 



GOULD, KEIVDALL AND LtNCOU(*B FUBLICATIOHS. 
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MALCOMyS BIBLE DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of the most 
important Names, Objects, and Terms, found in the Holy Scriptures; 
intended principally for Sunday School Teachers and Bible Classes. 
By H. Malcom, D.D. Illustrated by thirty-nine Engravings on Wood, 
and a Map of Palestine. One Hundreth Thousand. Priae 50 cents. 

From, tho Mbmte* <^ the Boaton BtgOitt AuoeiatUm, 

•• Bdlvdng that the •dvftntages of Sabbath School and Bible CIma InBtniction, depend 
neetly on the inteUigence of their teachen, and that the extended circnlation of Maloom's 
Hible Dictionary would conduce to their better qnaliflcation, Resolved^ That thia work b« 
recommended to the patronage of the friends of earl j religioue instmcUon." 

" All who for a moment recnr to the fact, that larse fblloe would not enflleiently elucidate 
the lubjectfl which are brought to view in the Bible, will at once see the diflScultr which 
the author must have felt, in compressing all the information which he has so judliciously 
condensed. If any should inquire, Why nave we not more, the themes being so numerou» ? 
let such an one look again, and, perhaps, in his surprise, he will exclaim. How is it, that, 
in a boolc so completely portable, we have so much ? to have made a larger book, as could 
have been done with lar Rss labor than this cost, might have placed it beyond the reach of 
many, to whom it will now be usefuL All who know the allusions to ancient customs, 
and Jewish usages in Eastern countries, with which the Bible abounds, will discover some- 
thing of the worth of this volume. It is very neatly printed on handsome type and flna 
paper, and wUl, we doubt not, meet, as it deserve*, a ready sale." — Ohristum Watchman, 

HAGUE'S GUIDE TO CONVERSATION on the New Testament 
Designed for the Use of Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools. Vol. L 
Matthew, — VoL 11. John. By Rev. Wm. Haguk. Price 17 cents each. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK. Comprising copious Exercises 
on the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lincoln. Revised and improved by 
an eminent Clergyman, and a*Superintendent. Price 12^ cents. 

** Having examined vour Sabbath School Class Book, it gives ns pleasure to express onr 
■atisfaction with its design and execution. The great benefit which a good class book 
accomplishes, consist! in guiding the mind of the scholar In the study of his lesson, and in 
•ui^eting topics of conversation to the teacher. To this end we think your work is well 
adapted ; naving avoided, in a great degree, the evils of extreme redundance or concise- 
ness. Wm. Haook, H. Malcom, 

E. Thkkshkb, Bakok Stoit. 

LINCOLN'S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, With the answers annexed, 

giving in the language of the Saci-ed Volume, interesting portions of the 
History, and a concise view of the Doctrines and Duties exhibited in the 
Bible. Price $1.00 per dozen. 

%* Where Bibles cannot be ftumished to each scholar, the Scripture Questions may be 
used with convenience, as the answers are printed. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL HARMONY; containing appropriate 
Hymns and Music for Sabbath Schools, Juvenile Singing Schools, and 
Family Devotion. By N. D. Gould. Price 12)^ cents. 

*«* This little work contains about fifty tvnes, most of which are original, and 75 hymna, 
well adapted to the use of Sabbath schools, and to other purposes finr which It was intended, 
and of such variety as require no other Hymn Book. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, Containing a Descriptive 
Account of Quadrnpeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, Serpent!*, Plants, 
Trees, Minerals, Gems, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Bible. By 
Wm. Carpenter, London ; with improvements, by Rev. G. D. Abbott. 

Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Price $1.00. 

<* This is a very Interesting volume to general readers of the Bible. Mr. Abbott has 
divested the work of its learned references, and adM)ted it to the comprehension of alL We 
recommend the volume as one of great value." -^ A*M, QmarUrlif Ragitter, 



GOULD, KBITDALL AND UNCOLN'8 PUBLZCATIOira. 



THE FOUR Q08P ELS, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Explanatory ; in- 
tended principidly for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes, and 
as an aid to Family Instruction. By Henkt J. Biri^T, Newton TheotL 
lostitation. Seventh Edition.' Price S1.26. 

V* Thii work ikould be in the h«nd« of every itudent of the Bible, cspedmllj crery 
Sebbath School and Bible Claai teacher. It is prepared with special referenee to tldf claai 
of perecms, and contains a man of just Che kind of inforaintfon wanted. 



<*The undersigned, having examined Proftssor Blpler's Notes on the Gospels, eaa 
leeommend them with confidence to all who need such helps in the studj of the sacred 
Scriptures. Those passages which all can understand are left * without note or comment,* 
and the inincipal labor isdevoted to ^e explanation of such parts as need to Im explained 
and rescued fln>m the perversions of errorists, l>oth the ignorant and the learned. The 
practical suggestions at the close of each chapter, are not the least valuable portion of the 
work. Most cordiaUj, fbr the sake of truth and righteousness, do we wish for these Notes 
• wide circulatian* 

Basok Stow, B. H. Nbalk, R. TirKirBirLL» 

Damibl Sharp, J. W. Fabkbb, N. Colvbb. 
Wm. Haoub, B. W. CuuiMAir, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Ex- 
planatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instmction. By Prof. Henry J. Rifuct. 
Price 75 cents. 

''The external appcsuance of this book, —the binding and flie printed page,— * it It 
a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold.* On examining the contents, we are fkvorably 
impressed, first, by the wonderftil perspicuity, simplicity, and comnrehensiveness of the 
auuior's s^le ; secondly, by the completeness and systematic arrangement of the work, in 
•U ito parts, the * remarks ^ on each pangra^ being carefttlly separated from the exposi- 
tion I tnirdly, by the correct theology, solia instruction, and consistent explanattons of 
difficult passages. The work eannotfall to 1m received #ith (kvor. These Notes are mneh 
more ftill than the Notes on the Gospels, by the same author. ▲ beauttful map accompanies 
them." — Christian Jt^fieetoTy Boston. 

ORUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Uoly Scriptures ; by Alexander Crvdek, M.A. A 
Kew and Condensed Edition, with 'an Introduction ; by Bev. David 
Kino, LL.D. Fifth Thousand. Price in Boards, $1.25 ; Sheep, $1.50. 

*«***Tfais edition is printed from English plates, and Is a ftill and fidr copy of all 
fliat Is valuable in Cruden as a Concordance. The prineipal variation from the burger book 
consisto in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary, which has long been an Incumbrance, 
and the accuracy and value of which have been depreciated by works of later date, contain- 
ing recent discoveries, facte, and opinions, unknown to Cruden. The condensation of 
the quotations of Scripture, airanged under their most obvious heads, while It diminishes 
the bulk of the woric, greatly facilitates the lining of any required passage. 

** Those who have Iwen acquainted with the various works of tliis kind now la nssi 
well know that Cmden's Concordance far excels all others. Yet we have in this edition of 
Cruden, the best made better. That is, the present is bettor adapted to the purposes of a 
Concordance, by the erasure of superfluous rererences, the ominion at unnecessaiT expla- 
liatlons, and the contraction of quotations, te. i It Is better as a manual, and is better 
adapted by ito price to the means of many who need and ought to possess such a woik, 
than tiie fbimer larger and expensive edition.** — Boston Recorder, 

* The new, condensed, and chei^) work prepared ft«m the voluminous and eostly one of 
Cruden, opportunely fills a chasm in our Biblical literature. The work has been examined 
critically by several ministers, and others, and pronounced complete and accurate." 

Baptist Becord, PhiUk 

" TMs is the very work of which we have long frit the need. We obtained a copy of 
the English edition some months since, and wished some one would publish it ; and we 
are much pleased tliat ito enterprising publishers can now famish the student of the BiUe 
with a work which he so much needs at so cheap a rate." — Advent Herald^ Boston. 

** We cannot see but it is, in all points, as valuable a book of refrrence, ibr ministers and 
Bible studento, as the larger edition." — Christian Refiedor^ BotUnn. 

** The present edition, In being relieved of some things which contributed to render all 
fbrmer ones unnecessarily cumbrous, without adding to the substantial valae of Um woiIc, 
beeomes an exceedingly cheap book." — AObamg Argus, 



CHAMBEBS'S 

CYCLOP Ja)IA OF ENGLISH LTTERATDRE: 

A 8ILE0IION or TEE OHOIGUIT PBODUOnONS 

OV XNGLI8H AUTHORS, fBOM THB lABLUST TO TBI PBUNT TDH. 

OOVKKCTXD BT A OBITIOAL AXD BIOOSAPRXOAL BXSIOBT. 

EDITED BY BOBEBT CHAMBEBS, 

AMISTBD BT BOBKBT OAKBUTHBBB AJTD OTHBB BMIBBVT OB**I.Unnr. 

CmnpUu Ml iw9 m^erial ttmf Mbtmcti 9f more Ihan fmmUai kumdttd pagtt 9f 

doutk eokmm UfUr pnu: tmd y^wmd* itf thnt kmub^d 

0bt«ii< JKMSlrafnHM. 



Trx CTCu>PiKDiA OF Enoush Litbratubjb. BOW presented to the 
American public, originated in a desire to supply tne great body of the peo- 
ple with a fund or reiMui^ derived from the productions of the most talented 
and the most elegant writers in the English language. It is hoped hereby 
to supplant, in a measure, the frivolous and corrupting productions witn 
which the community is flooded, and to substitute for them the pith and 
marrow of substantial En^h literature ; — something that shall prove food 
for the intellect, shall cultivate the taste, and stimulate the moral sense. 

The design has been admirably executed, by the selection and oonoentrft- 
tion of the most exqui'ute productions of English intellect, from the earliest 
Anelo-Saxon writers down to those of tiie present day. The series of 
authors commenoes with Langland and Chaucer, and is continuous down 
to our time. We have specimens of their best writmgs, headed in the sev- 
eral departments by Chaucer, Shakspeare, Miltom — by More, Bacon, 
Locke, — by Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, — ^oy Addison, tfohnson. Goldsmith, — * 
by Hume, Bobertson. Gibbon, — set in a bi<^raphical and critical history 
or the literature itself. The whole it emMusksd with tpU n did wood «»- 



grmnngt of the heads o/theprineifol euUhors^ and ofintereeting evenu eon^ 
nected vnth their history and vmHngs, No one can give a ^ance at the 
work without being struck with its beauty and cheapness. The editor, 
Bobert Chambers, is distinfuished as the author of many valuable works, 
and as joint editor of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

To those whose educational privileges aro few, who reside at a distance 
from libraries, and whose means are limited, such a book must be of un- 
apeakable value, — A whole Ehoush Librabt fused down utto ohb 
CHEAP book 1 Any man, whatever his avocation or his location, may thus 

Cess, in a portable and available form, the best intellectual treasures the 
„uage affords. To those more fortunate individuals who may have the 
advantages of a regular course of education, this multum in parvo will be 
a valuable introduction to the great galaxy of English writers. 

As an evidence of the great popularity of the work in England, it may be 
•tated that no less than forty thousaaia copies hone been sold in less than 
three years; and this almost without advertising or being indebted to any 
notice in the literary Beviews. 

In fuldition to the great number of pictorial illustrations given in the 
English edition, the American publishers have greatly enriched the work by 
the addition of fine steel and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shak 
•peare, Addison, Byron, a frill length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a beauti 
ful scenic representation of Oliver G<Mdsmith and Dr. Johnson. 

Q^ Booksellers and Agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 

G0T7LD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publuhbbs, BOSTON. 



HISTOBY OF 

AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS, 

IN ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA. 

By William Gahmell, A. M. 

Fi^ Seven Maps. 12mo, Price StveiUy-^five Centi, 

" We welcome with unfeigned pleasure this new contribution to the liter- 
ature of Christian Missions. For its plan and execution, and for the inter- 
est which it gathers around subjects in themselves deeply interesting and 
truly sublime, it will be attractive no less to the readers of general htera- 
tpire, tliau those who approve and love the work of missions. The author 
relates the history of we several missions in bis own words, presenting a 
consise and luminous narrative of each. The volume is written in an easy 
and elegant style, and is worthy of the high station and name of the 
author." — Baptist Magazine, 

** The need for such a work has long been felt. It is true that the matter 
here presented has been acceptable in other forms. But it needed to be 
condensed, arranged and presented to the reader in an attractive form. To 
all who wish to comprehend the present position of our stations, by a 
knowledge of their past history, it will be an invaluable aid. Indeed, a 
copy should be in every family. Pastors and others who wish to urge for- 
ward the home work of foreign missions, would do well to circulate it as 
widely as possible in tlie churches." — Philadelphia Chronicle. 

** Prof. Gammell is a writer of rare taste The preparation of such a 
work could not have fallen into better hands. The reader is borne along 
from chapter to chapter with a narrative which while it fully satisfies his 
desire to Know, commends itself as entirely truthful and trustworthy. The 
facts recorded are as carefully stated, as tne style of the work is chastened 
and pure. That it will greatly promote the missionary spirit, and serve to 
increase the missionary zeal of our churches, we have no question. In 
reading we have been struck with the difference between a knowledge of 
our missions gathered from magazines and newspapers, scattered through 
successive years, and that which is obtained from a compact and authori- 
tative narrative, bringing the whole before the observer at a single view. 
Let pastors, friends of missions, agents, and colporteurs, scatter it by 
thousands. Like bread cast upon the waters it will come back in prayers 
and blessings. No baptist family should be without it." — N. Y. Recorder, 

** This work is the result of great labor and research, and presents an 
exceedingly satisfactory view of the missionary operations of the baptists 
in this country. It is well that it has fallen into the hands of a man whose 
extensive knowledge and good judgment and candid Christian spirit qualify 
him so eminently for such a service. He will have the thanks of many 
beyond the pale of his own denomination." — Albany Argus, 

^* Emanating from such a source, and under such auspices, the volume 
before us is a valuable contribution to American literature, as well as to 
the history of Christian Missions. Prof. Gammell has executed his task 
with singular success. The style, always clear and correct, is graceful and 
flowing, and in many a passage, descriptive of the toils and adventures of 
missionary life, is full or eloquence and beauty." — Providence Journal. 

" Prof. Gammell has exhibited evidence, in this volume, of deep research 
and great fidelity. He has not merely furnished us with statistics, but has 
thrown around his subject almost the attraction of romance. It will be 
read with much interest, we think, by laymen, and will be especially use- 
ful to clergjTnen as an authoritative reference book. We heartily com- 
mend this volume to our readers." — Baptist Memorial. 

(X^ TTie iDork is printed in handsome style^ and sold at Hie very loto price 
of 75 c&nts per copy. Pastor's^ agents amd others who may engage in Us cir^ 
cukmon^ tciil be supplied on very liberal terms by the dozen or hundred,. 

Gould. Kendall &. Luiooln,,Publi8hsks, Boston. 



REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY: 

OB TRUE LIBERTY; 
As Eadhibitedin ihe Ia/Bj PrecepU^ and Early Diaciplet of the Great Redeemer. 

By £. L. Maooon. 
12mo. Price $1.25. 

" It is adaoted to the spirit of the times. It meets and answers the great 
inquiry of the present day. It describes clearly the corruptions of paat 
times, the imperfections of the present, and the changes that must be 
effected in the forms and spirit of religion, and through religion upon the 
State, to secure to us better and brighter prospects for the future. The 
author is not afraid to expose and condemn tne errors and corrupdons, 
either of the Church or State." — Chrietian Watchman. 

** Mr. M. has at his command a rich store of learning, from which he skil- 
fully draws abundant evidence for the support of the positions he assumes.** 
JBoeton Becorder, 

** It is a yery readable, and we think will prove a useful book. The ar- 
gument is clear and well sustained, and the style bold and direct. The 
tone and spirit of the entire work are that of an' independent thinker, and 
of a man whose sympathies are with the many and not with the few, with 
no privileged class, but with the human race. We commend this book to 
all lovers of true liberty and of a pure Christianity." — Providence JoumaL 

** Mr. Magoon is known as one of the most glowing and impressive orators 
amon'g the Baptist Clergy. He thinks boldly and speaks frankly, and 
witli a variety and freshness of illustration that never fail to command 
attention.'* — Neno York Tribune. 

** He considers Christianity in all its parts as essentially republican.' He 
has maintained liis position with great tact. He abounds in illustrations 
which are often exceedingly beautiful and forcible. All the peculiarities 
of his style appear in this new work, which will generally be regarded as 
the best that he has produced. It is a clear, strikmg, attractive, presenta- 
tion of his views ana the reasons for them. It will excite attention, both 
from the subject itself and from the manner in which it is handled.*' 
Philadelphia Chronicle, 

*' This book is one which the masses will read with avidity, and its pe- 
rusal, we think, will fire up the zeal of some Christian Scholars.** — BajpUil 
Memorial. 



PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE: 

Ofy Illustrations of Practical Godliness drawn from the Book of Wisdom. 

BY E. L. MAGOON. 
13ino. Price 90 cents. 

** He is Auaint, sententious, — ^he has indeed the three great qualities, ' pith, 
point ana pathos,* — and always enforces high and noble sentiments.** — 
iTeu) York Recorder. 

** It is a popular manual of great practical utility.** — Ch. Chromch Phila. 

" The subjects are so selected as to embrace nearly all the practical duties 
of life. The work, in consequence of this peculiar character, will he found 
extensively useful.*' — Rochester PemocraL 

** The work abounds with original and pithy matter, well adapted to en- 
gage the attention and to reform the life. We hope these discourses will be 
extensively read." — Morning /Stor, Dover. 

" K is an excellent hook for young people, and especially for young men, 
amidst the temptations of business and pleasure.*' — Albany Eo^ess, 



WAYLAND'S UNIVEESFIY SERMONS. 

• SERMONS DEUYEBED IN BBOWN UNIYEBSITT. 
Bt Fbancxs Watlakd, D. D, 
Second Edition. 13mo. Price $1.00. 



** Few sennoDs contain so mach carefnOy arranged thoaght a» these by 
Dr. Wayland. The thorough logician U apparent tbronghout the volnme. 
and there is a classio purity in Um diction misnrpaMed by any writer, ana 
•quailed by very few." — Amo York Qfmmereial Adneiiutr, 

**^They are the careful production of a matured and powerftil intellect, 
and were addressed to a thmkins and well^nfoimed audience, and are 
especially adapted for the educated and thoughtful man." — Chr, AUUmc^ 

** No thinking man can open to any portion of it without finding his atten 
tion strongly arrested, and feeling inclined to yield his assent to those self 
evincing statements which appear on every page. As a writer, Dr. Way* 
land is distinguished by simplicity, strength and comprehensiveness, fie 
addresses himself directly to the intellect more than to the imagination, to 
the conscience more than to the passions. Yet. through the intellect and 
the conscience, he often reaches the depths or our emotive nature, and 
rouses it by words of power. We commend these sermons to all students 
of moral and religious truth, to all lovers of sound thought conveyed in 
elegant diction." — Watchman 4" JReJlector. 

^ The discourses contained in this handsome volume are characterised hj 
all that richness of thought and eleffance of lang|uage for which their tiu- 
ented author is celebrated. The whole volume is well worthy of the paa 
of the distinguished scholar and divine from whom it emanates.— 
2>r. Baird't Chriiiian VnUm, 



SACRED RHETORIC: 

Or, C»mfontin mmi DOkmf tf 8mmmu» 

Bt Hbnbt J. BiPLET, Prof, in Newton Theological Institution. 

/■ilstfiy WAaa's Hirti oh ExTaMPoaA.aaoui FBaAOBiiia. 

ISkno. Price 75 Ceale. 

** An admirably prepared work, clear and succinct in its positions and 
rec<»nmendations, soundlv based on good authority, and well supported by 
a variety of reading and ulustrations. It is well adapted for a healthy dis- 
cipline of the facul^, and there are few preachers who might not with profit 
revise their practice by its pages. It is worthy, too, of Iwing a companion 
to Whately, in the general study of Bhetoric." — N. T. XAt&rary World, 

''Prof. Bipley possesses the highest qualifications for a, work of this 
kind. His position has given him great experience in the peculiar wants 
of theological students." — Providence Journal. 

** His canons on selecting texts, stating the proposition, collecting ahd 
arranging materials, style, delivery, etc., are just and well stated. Every 
theological stadent to whom this volume is accessible, will be likely to 
procure it — CkrtMtian Mirror ^ Portland. 

** This work belongs amone the substantial of our literature. It is man- 
ifestly the fruit of mature toought and large observation ; it is pervaded 
by a manly tone, and abounds in judicious counsels ; it is compactly writ- 
ten and admirablv arranged, both for study and reference. It will become 
a text book for tneologi^ students, we have no doubt ; — that it deserves 
to be read by all ministers who can avail themselves of it, and especiidly 
by all young ministers, is to us as dear. — iV. T. Recorder, 



GI.A8SZ0AL 8TUDIB8. 

ESSAYS ON 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. 

With the Biograjphy and Oorrespondence of £minerU Philologists. 

By Barnas Sears, President of Newton Theol. Institution, B. B. 

Edwards, Prof. Andover Tbeol. Seminary, and G. C. Fsltoh, 

Prof. Harvard University. 12mo. Price 91.26. 

BBGOND THOUSAND. 

'* The coIleetioB ii a most attreetive one, and would be acceptable in any cirean>> 
•tancet. The dincouraec, particularly those of Jacobs, are written in words that barn. 
A feneial could not exhort his troops with more energy and spirit, than are used 
by the German Professor in stimulating the youth before him to labor in the acqui- 
sitioo of classical learning. The biographical portions of the book, naturally less 
ezciting« no less tend to the same end." — London LiL Examiner^ by John Forstery Esq. 

** This elegant book is worthy of a more extended notice than our limits at present 
will permit us to give it. Great labor and care have been bestowed upon its typo- 

Ernphical execution, which does honor to the American press. It is one of the rfare 
eauties of the page, that not a word is divided at the end o( a line. The mechanical 
part of the work, however, is its least praise. It is unique in its character — standing 
alene among the innumerable books of this book-making age. The authors well 
deserve the thanks of the cultivated and disciplined portion of the community, for the 
■eivice which, by this publication, they have done to the cause of letters. The book 
is of a high order, and worthy of the attentive perusal of every scholar. It is a noble 
monument to the taste, and judgment, and sound learning of the projectors, and will 
yield, we doubt not, a rich harvest of fiune to themselves, and of benefit to our 
literature.**— Cftrtstian Review. 

** It Is fefreshinf , truly, to sit down with such a book as this. When the press la 
teeming with tlie hasty works of authors and publishers, it is a treat to take up a book 
that it an honor, at once, to the arts and the literature of our coontry."'-JV0is Terk 
Observer. 

** This is truly an elegant volume, both in respect to its literary and its mechanieal 
execution. Its typographical appearance is an honor to the American press ; and with 
equal truth it may be said, that the intrinsio ehaiaeter of the work is highlv eredit- 
able to the age. It is a novel work, and may be called a plea for elassieal leartiing. 
To scholars it must be a treat ; and to stadenta we heartily commend it." — Beeien 
Beeerder, ^ 

** This volume is no common-place production. It is truly refreshing, wnen we are 
obliged, from week to week, to hiok through the mass of books which increases upon 
our table, many of which are extremely attenuated in thought and jejune in style, to 
ftnd something which carries us back to the pure and invigorating influence of tlie 
master minds of antiquity. The gentlemen who have produced this volume deseive 
the cordial thanks of the literary world." — A*eio EngUaui PuriUau 

** We heartily weloome this book as admirably adapted to eflect a most noble and 
much desired result. Wo commend the work to |;eneral attention, for we feel sure it 
must do much to awaken a zeal for classical studies, as the surest means of attaining 
the refinement and graceful dignity which should mark the strength of every nation."-^ 
JVlns York Tnhme. 

" We make no classical pretensions, or we might say more about the principal 
articles in this volume ; but it needs no such pretensions to commend, as we heartily 
'do, a book so full of intereat and instrnction as the present, for every reader who is at 
all imbued with a love of literature." — &dem Oaiette. 

" This book will do good in onr colleges. Every student will want a copy, and 
many will be stimulated bv its perusal to a more vigorous and enthusiastic pursuit of 
that higher and more solid learning which alone deserves to be called * classicaL' 
The recent tendencies have been to the neglect of this, and we rejoice in this timely 
efibrt of minds so well qualified for such a vfork.**— Christian RefUetor. 

'* The volume is, in ev(>ry way, a beautiful afiair of its kind, and we hazard nothing 
in recommending it to the literary world.' •i— CShmtioii Seeretary, Baaiford, 

** The design is a noble and generous one, and has been executed with a taste and 
good sense, that do honor both to the writers and the publisher^"— Prvo. Jemnud. 
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*' Those who have been accustomed to regard Geography as a mereljr descriptive 
branch of learning, drier than the remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be delighted 
to find this hitherto unattractive pursuit converted into a science, the principles ot 
which are definite and the results eonclosive } a science that embraces the investiga- 
tion of natural laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which professes to dis- 
oover in the rudest forms and apparent!? confused arrangement of the materials com- 
posing the planets' crust, a new manirostation of the wisdom which has -tilled the 
earth with its riches. * * * To the reader we shall owe no apoloey, if we have 
•aid enough to excite his curiosity and to persuade him to look to the nook itself for 
further instruction." — JVortA Jimaiean Rwiew, 

" The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the author, where he calls it 
the gtog^aphiaU march of history, * » * The man of science will hail it as a beauti- 
ful generaiization from the facts of observation. The Christian, who trusts in a mer- 
ciful Providence, will draw courage from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the 
redemption of the most degraded portions of mankind. Faith, science, learning, 
poetry, taste, in a woolt genius, have liberally contributed to the production of the 
work under review. Sometimes we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the 
exact sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem. Now it reads like 
history, and now it sounds like prophecy. It will find readers in whatever language 
It may be published ; and in the elegant English dress which it has received from the 
accomplished pen of the translator, it will not fail to interest, instruct and inspire. 

We congratulate the lovers of history and of physical geography, as well as all 
those who are interested in the growth and expansion of our common education, that 
Prof.^uvot contemplates the publicaticm of a series of elementary works on Physical 
Geography, in which these two great branches of study which God has so closely 
joined togetlier, will not, we trust, be put asttnder."~C/krirtta» Exaanner, 

** A copy of this volume reached us at too late an hour for an extended notice. The 
woik is one of hi^h merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great research, and 
a philosophical spirit of investi^tion. Its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in .such subjects, and give new vievrs to all, of man's relation to the globe he inhabits." 
SiUbuan^s Journal, Jidy, 1849. \ 

** These lectures form one of the most valuable contributions to geographical science 
that has ever been pubfisbed in this country. They invest the study Of geography 
with an interest which will, we doubt not, surprbe and delight many. They will 
open an entire new world to most readers, and will be found an invaluable aid to the 
teacher and student of geography." — Evening TravelUr, 

" We venture to pronounce this one of the most interesting and instructive " books 
which have come from tlie American press for many a month. The science of which 
it treats is comparatively of recent origin, but it is of great importance, not only on 
account of its connections with other branches of Juiowledge, but for its bearing upon 
many of the interests of society. In these lectures it is relieved of statistical details, 
and presented only in its grandest features. It thus not only places before us most 
instructive facts relating to the condition of the earth, but also awakens within us a 
stronger sympathy with the beings that inhabit it, and a profoondet reverence for the 
beneficent Creator who formed it, and of whose character it is a manifestation and 
expression. They abound with the richest interest and instruction to every intelli- 

Scnt reader, and especially fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who are 
evoled to the study either of natural science or the history of mankind."— /VooufMUM 
^ounuiL 

" Geography is here presented under a new and attractive phase ; it is no longer a 
.dry description of the features of the earth's surface. The influence of soil, scenery 
and climate upon character, has not yet received the consideration due to it from his- 
torians and philosopher!. In the volume before us the profound investigations of Hum- 
boldt, Ritter and others, in Physical Geography, are presented in a popular form, and 
with tlie clearness and vivacity so characteristic of French treatises on science; The 
work should be introduced into our higher schools." — The Independent, JVew York, 

*» Geography is here made to assume a dignity, not heretofore attached to it. The 
knowledge communicated in these Lectures is curious, unexpected, ab8ort>ing."— 
C^rietian Mirror, Portland, 

Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Publishkrs, Boston. 
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